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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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Che Fidependent. | 


GINEVRA DEGLI AMIERI. 
A STORY OF OLD FLORENCE. 








BY SUSAN COOLIDGHE, 


S80 itiscome! The Doctor’s glossy smile 
Deceives me not. I saw him shake his head, 
Whispering, and heard poor Giula sob with- 
out, 

As, slowly creaking, he went down the stair. 
Were they afraid that I should be afraid ? 

I, who had died once and been laid in tomb ? 
They need not. 


Little one, look not so pale. 
Iam not raving. Ah! you never heard 
The story. Climb up there upon the bed: 
Sit close, and listen. After this one day 
I shall not tell you stories any more. 


How old are you, my rose? What! Almost 
twelve? 

Almost a woman? Scarcely more than that 

‘Was your fair mother when she bore her bud ; 

And scarcely more was I when, long years 
since, 

I left my father’s house, a bride in May. 

You know the house, beside St. Andra’s 
church ; 

Gloomy and rich, which stands, and seems 
to frown 

On the Mercato humming at its base ; 

And hold on high, out of the common reach, 

The lilies and carved shields above its door; 

And, higher yet, to catch and woe the sun, 

A little loggia set against the sky ? 

That was my play-place ever as a child; 

And with me used to play a kinsman’s son, 

Antonio Rondinelli. Ah! dear old days. 

Two happy things we were, with none to 
chide 

Or hint that life was anything but play. 


Sudden the play-time ended. All at once 
“You must be wed” they told me. ‘ What 

is wed ?”” 

I asked ; but with the word I bent my brow; 

Let them put on the garland ; smiled to see 

The glancing jewels tied about my neck ; 

And s0, half-pleased, half-puzzled, was led 
forth 

By my grave husband, older than my sire. 

Oh! the long years that followed! It would 
seem 

That the sun never shone in all those years, 

Or only with a sudden, troubled glint 

Flashed on Antonio’s curls, as he went by 

Doffing his cap, with eyes of wistful love 

Raised to my face, my conscious, woeful 
face. 

Were we so much to blame? Our lives had 
twined 

Together, none forbidding, for so long. 

They let our childish fingers drop the seed, 

Unhindered, which should ripen to tall 
grain, 

They let the firm, small roots tangle and 
grow, 

Then rent them, careless that it hurt the 
plant. 

I loved Antonio, and he loved me. 


Life was all shadow, but it was not sin! 

[ loved Antonio; but I kept me pure, 

Not for my husband’s sake, but for the sake 

Of him, my first-born child, my little child, 

Mine for a few short weeks, whose touch, 
whose look 

Thrilled all my soul and thrills it to this day. 

T loved; but, hear me swear, I kept me 
pure! 

{Remember that, Madonna, when I come 

Before thy throne to-morrow. Be not stern, 

Or gaze upon me with reproachful look, 

Making my little angel hide his face 

Aud weep, while all the others turn glad 
eyes 





Rejoicing on their mothers.) 


It was hard 
To sit in darkness while the rest had light; 
To move to discords when the rest had song; 
To be so young and never to have lived. 
I bore, as women bear, until one day 
Soul said to flesh ‘‘ This I endure no more,” 
And with the word uprose, tore clay apart, 
And what was blank before grew blanker 
still. 
It was a fever, so the leeches said. 
I had been dead so long, I did not know 
The difference or heed. Oil on my breast, 
The garments of the grave about me wrapped, 
They bore me forth, and laid me in the tomb, 
The rich and beautiful and dreadful tomb, 
Where all the buried Amieris lie, 
Beneath the Duomo’s black and towering 
shade. 


Open the curtain, child. Yes, it is night. 

It was night then, when I awoke to feel 

That deadly chill, and see by ghostly gleams 

Of moonlight, creeping through the grated 
door, 

The coffins of my fathers all about. 

Strange, hollow clamors rang and echoed 
back, 

As, struggling out of mine, I dropped and 
fell. 

With frantic strength I beat upon the grate. 

It yielded to my touch. Some careless hand 

Had left the bolt half-slipped. My father 
swore 

Afterward, with a curse, he would make sure 

Next time. Next time. That hurts me cven 
now ! 


Dead or alive I issued, scarce sure which. 
High overhead Giotto’s tower soared; 
Behind the Duomo rose all white and black ; 
Then pealed a sudden jargoning of bells, 
And down the darkling street I wildly fled, 
Led by a little, cold, and wandering moon, 
Which seemed as lonely and as lost as I. 
I had no aim, save to reach warmth and light 
And human touch ; but still my witless steps 
Led to my husband’s door, and there I 
stopped, 
By instinct, knocked, and called. 


A window oped. 
A voice—’twas his—demanded: ‘‘ Who is 
there ?”” 

‘°Tis I, Ginevra.”’ Then I heard the tone 
Change into horror, and he prayed aloud 
And called upon the saints, the while I urged 

“Oh! let mein, Francesco. Let me in! 
I am so cold, so frightened, let me in!” 
Then, with a crash, the window was shut 
fast ; 
And, though [ cried and beat upon the door 
And wailed aloud, no other answer came. 


Weeping, I turned away, and feebly strove 
Down the hard distance toward my father’s 
house. 
‘They will have pity and will let me in,” 
Ithought. ‘‘ They loved me and will let me 
in.” 
Cowards! At the high window overhead 
They stood and trembled, while I plead and 
prayed : 
“Tam your child, Ginevra. Let mein! 
Iam not dead. In mercy let me in!” 
“The holy saints forbid!” declared my sire. 
My mother sobbed and vowed whole pounds 
of wax 
To Saint Eustachio, would he but remove 


This fearful presence from her door. Then 
sharp 

Came click of lock, and a long tube was 
thrust 


From out the window, and my brother cried : 
“Spirit or devil, go! or else I fire!” 


Where should Igo? Back to the ghastly 
tomb 

And the cold coffined ones? Up the long 
street, 

Wringing my hands and sobbing low, I went. 

My feet were bare and bleeding from the 
stones ; 
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My hands were bleeding too; my hair hung 
loose 

Over my shroud. So wild and strange a 
shape 

Saw never Florence since. The people.call 

That street through which I walked and 
wrung my hands 

‘* Street of the dead one’’ even to this day. 
The sleeping houses stood in midnight black, 
And not a soul was in the streets but I. 


At last I saw a flickering point of light 

High overhead, in a dim window set. 

I had lain down to die ; but at the sight 

I rose, crawled on, and with expiring 
strength 

Knocked, sank again, and knew not even 
then 

It was Antonio’s door by which I lay. 


A window opened, and a voice called out: 
“ Quie?” “Tam Ginevra.” And I thought: 
‘* Now he will fall to trembling, like the rest, 
And bid me hence.”’ But lo! a moment more 
The bolts were drawn, and arms whose very 
touch 
Was life lifted and clasped and bore me in, 
“Oh! ghost or angel of my buried love, 
I know not, care not which, be welcome 
here! 
Welcome, thrice welcome to this heart of 
mine !”” 
T heard him say, and then I heard no more. 


It was high noon-tide when I woke again, 

To hear fierce voices wrangling by my bed— 

My father’s and my husband’s; for, with 
dawn 

Gatherirg up valor, they had sought the 
tomb, 

Had found me gone, and tracked my bleed- 
ing feet . 

Over the pavement to Antonio’s door. 

Dead, they cared nothing; living, I was 
theirs. 

Hot raged the quarrel ; then came Justice in, 

And to the court we swept—I in my shroud— 

To try the cause. 


This was the verdict given: 
‘¢ A woman who has been to burial borne, 
Made fast and left-and locked in with the 
dead, 
Who at her husband’s door has stood and 
plead 
For entrance, and has heard her prayer 
denied ; 
Who from her father’s house is urged and 
chased ; 
Must be adjudged as dead in law and fact. 
The Court pronounces the defendent—desd! 
She can resume her former ties at will, 
Or may renounce them, if such be her will. 
She is no more a daughter, or a spouse, 
Unless she choose, and is set free to form 
New ties, if so she choose,”’ 


Oh! blessed words ! 
That very day we knelt before the priest, 
My love and I, were wed, and life began. 


Child of my child, child of Antonio’s child, 

Bend down and let me kiss your wondering 
face. 

Tis a strange tale to tell a rose like you. 

But time is brief, and, had I told you not, 

Haply the story would have met your ears 

From them, the Amieri, my own blood, 

Now turned to gall, whose foul and bitter 


lips 

Will wag with lies when once my lips are 
dumb. 

(Pardon me, Virgin. I was gentle once, 

And thou hast seen my wrongs. Thou wilt 
forgive.) 

Now go, my dearest. When they wake thee 
up, 


To tell thee I am dead, be not too sad. 

I, who have died once, do not fear to die. 
Sweet was that waking ; sweeter will be this. 
Close to Heaven’s gate my own Antonio sits 
Waiting, and, spite of all the Frati say, 

I know I shall not stand long at that gate, 





Or knock and be refused an entrance there, 
For he will start up when he hears my voice, 
The saints will smile, and he will open quick. 
Only a night to part me from that joy. 

Jesu Maria! let the dawning come. 








STANDING BEAR AND BRIGHT 
EYES. 


BY H. H. 





I wisn that every man and every woman 
in the United States could have the oppor- 
tunity which I have had of seeing and con- 
versing with these Indians. The ‘ Indian 
Question,” as it is called, has now reached 
a stage at which public sentiment upon it 
is likely to be a large factor in its settle- 
ment. Hitherto the people, as a people, 
have been ignorant of most of the facts 
bearing upon it. Their sources of infor- 
mation have been either official reports, 
made from departments and commissions, 
or wild and flying narratives and rumors 
from incensed settlers on the frontier. It 
is hard to say which of these two sources 
isthe more untrustworthy and one-sided. 
It has taken a very indomitable sense of 
justice, and a very keen scent for injustice, 
to enable one to stand up against the pres- 
sure of apparent proof that Indians are 
devils, and the sooner the country rids it- 
self of them the better, no matter by what 
means. Even humane people, who are 
alive to oppressions of all other sorts, 
ready to help even the lowest of the dumb 
brutes, seem here strangely apathetic, 
strangely ready to accept the statements 
of the strong, without listening to the 
statements of the weak. But mas- 
sacre has followed massacre of late, with 
startling rapidity, and thoughtful peo- 
ple are beginning to look for their causes 
deeper than in the surface phrases of testi- 
mony from one side. The time is at hand 
when Indians are to be heard. The decis- 
ion of Judge Dundee, at Omaha City, in the 
case of Standing Bear and his band, is of 
enormuus significance. There is a cruel 
and almost blasphemous proverb, that 
‘Providence is on the side of the heaviest 
battalions”; and the history of struggles be- 
tween helplessness in the right and power- 
fulness in the wrong does only too fatally 
endorse the saying. But it is not always 
true. There are times when one habeas 
corpus is better than a thousand howit- 
zers or bloodhounds; and such a time 
came for the Ponca chief, Standing Bear, 
and his companions, when Judge Dundee, 
by a single word, made free men of them, 
and thus initiated a movement in the only 
direction where lies any hope for the rest 
of the Indian race in this country. 

Standing Bear is one of the chiefs of 
that Ponca tribe whose removal from their 
own lands to the Indian Territory has been 
the subject of much discussion in the news- 
papers. He is journeying now through 
our principal cities and towns, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting money, to enable his tribe 
to recover their lands. He is accompanied 
by Mr. Tibbles, a Western lawyer and edit- 
or, who was the instrument of his rescue, 
by habeas corpus, from the United States 
troops at Omaha, and by two Omaha In- 
dians, Miss Susette La Fleche and her 
brother, who act as interpreters. Miss La 
Fleche is known in her tribe as ‘‘ Bright 
Eyes,” and the Indian name of her father, 
who is the head chief of the tribe, is *‘ Iron 
Eyes”; but her maternal grandfather was 
half French, hence the name La Fleche, 





She is a well-educated, graceful, win- 
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ning, lovely girl, has been a teacher in 
the school on the Omaha Reservation, and 
speaks English so quaint, so simple, and 
yet so stately in its very simplicity, that one 
is lost in wonder until he learns that the 
only book of value this Indian girl owns is 
a little edition of Shakespeare, which she 
won as a prize at school and knows well 
nigh by heart. . 

Standing Bear is a man sixty years old. 
His face is a gentle one and stamped with 
unutterable sadness. His whole bearing is 
dignified and courteous. His silence is as 
eloquent as speech, and his gestures are so 
full of significance, of fire, of point, that, 
watching them closely, one can often fore- 
tell the import of his sentences before 
Bright Eyes translates them. 

I studied the faces of these two, as they 
were taken by Mr. Houghton, the publish- 
er, through room after room of the busy 
Riverside Press. Bright Eyes was eager, 
interested, observant. No process was too 
complicated for her attention, and her de- 
light was a beautiful thing to see. Stand- 
ing Bear was interested and observant; but 
his face saddened moment by moment, and 
when Mr. Houghton asked him to say a few 
words to the workwomen, one hundred of 
whom came crowding up, listening intent- 
ly, these were the first words he said: 

‘We are weak and you are strong. It 
is because we had no books that we are 
weak and my people are in distress.” 

Later, they were presented to Professor 
Longfellow and his daughters, at Mr. 
Houghton’s house, The author of “ Hia- 
watha” seemed no stranger to Bright Eyes; 
and, when he paid her the courteous com- 
pliment of calling her ‘‘ Minnehaha,” she 
received it with exquisite grace and pleas- 
ure, which became a’great chief’s daughter. 
The sadness of Standing Bear’s face was 
pathetic. 

‘‘He feels much sadder when he is in 
homes like this,” said Bright Eyes. ‘It 
makes him think more how different it 
is for his people. Inthe public places he 
does not think so much.” 

I will give in Standing Bear’s own lan- 
guage, word for word, his story of the re- 
moval of his tribe from their home. It 
may not be amiss to preface it by the quota- 
tion of a few words from the last treaty 
which our Government made with them. 

We have made four treaties with the 
Poncas—the first in 1817, the second in 
1828, the third in 1858, the fourth in 1865. 

This last treaty begins as follows: 

‘*Tn consideration of military services, and 
of other lands ceded to the United States, 
the Government of the United States cede 
and relinquish all title and interest in the 
following described territory.” 

Then follows a description of certain 
townships and sections, 

And it was from this land, thus “ ceded 
and relinquished ”—not “‘ set apart for use 
and occupancy "—that the Poncas were re- 
moved by the armed forces of the United 
States Government. No official document, 
no other man’s narrative—no, not if a sec- 
ond Homer should arise to sing it—could tell 
the story so well as Standing Bear tells it. 

“We lived on our land as long as we can 
remember. No one knows how long ago 
we came there. The land was owned by 
our tribe as far back as memory of men 
goes. 

*‘Wewere living quietly on our farms. 
All of a sudden one white man came. We 
had no idea what for. This was the in- 
spector. He came to our tribe with Rev. 
Mr. Henmaie. These two, with the agent, 
James Lawrence, they made our trouble. 

“They said the President told us to 
pack up; that we must move to the Indian 
Territory. 

“‘The inspector said to us: ‘The Pres- 
ident says you must sell this land. He will 
buy it and pay you the money, and give 
you new land in the Indian Territory.’ 

, We said to him: ‘We do not know 
your authority. You-have no right to 
move us till we have had council with the 
President.’ 

“We said to him: ‘When two persons 
wish to make a bargain, they can talk to- 
gether, and find out what each wants, and 
then make their agreement.’ 

“We said to him: ‘ We do not wish to 
go. When aman owns anything, he does 


not let it go till he has received payment 
for it.’ 





‘We said to him: ‘ We will see the Pres- 
ident first.’ 

‘*He said to us: ‘I will take you to see 
the new land. If you like it, then you can 
see the President, and tell him so, If not, 
then you can see him and tell him so.’ And 
he took all ten of our chiefs down. I went,. 
and Bright Eyes’s uncle went. Hetook us to 
look at three different pieces of land. He 
said we must take one of the three pieces, 
so the President said. After he took us 
down there, he said: No pay for the land 
we left. 

‘We said to him: ‘ You have forgotten 
what you said before we started. You 
said we should have pay for our land, 
Now you say not. You told us then you 
were speaking truth.’ All these three men 
took us down there. The man got very 
angry. He tried to compel us to take one 
of the three pieces of land. He told us to 
be brave. He said tous: ‘If you do not 
accept these, I will leave you here alone. 
You are one thousand miles from home. 
You have no money. You have no inter- 
preter and you cannot speak the language.’ 
And he went out and slammed the door. 
The man talked to us from long before 
sundown til] it was nine o’clock at night. 

“We said to him: ‘ We do not like this 
land. We could not support ourselves. 
The water is bad. Now send us to Wash- 
ington, to tell the President, as you prom- 

ed.’ 

” Sm said to us: ‘The President did not 
tell me to take you to Washington; neither 
did he tell me to take you home.’ 

‘* We said to him: ‘ You have the Indian 
money you took to bring us down here. 
That money belongs to us. We would 
like to have some of it. People do not 
give away food for nothing. We must 
have money to buy food on the road.’ 

‘‘He said to us: ‘I will not give youa 
cent.’ 

‘‘We said to him: ‘We are in a strange 
country. We cannot find our way home. 


Give us a pass, that people may show us 


our way.’ 

“He said: ‘I will not give you any.’ 

‘“‘We said to him: ‘ This interpreter is 
ours. Wepay him. Let him go with us.’ 

‘He said: ‘ You shall not have the in- 
terpreter. He is mine, and not yours!’ 

‘* We said to him: ‘ Take us, at least, to 
the railroad. Show us the way to that.’ 

‘And he would not. He left us right 
there. It was winter. We started for 
home on foot. At night we slept in hay- 
stacks, We barely lived till morning, it 
was so cold. We had nothing but our 
blankets. We took the ears of corn that 
had dried in the fields. We ate it raw. 
The soles of our moccasins wore out. We 
were barefoot in the snow. We were 
nearly dead when we reached the Otoe Re- 
serve. It had been fifty days. We staid 
there ten days, to strengthen up, and the 
Otoes gave each of usapony. The agent 
of the Otoes told us he had received a 
telegram from the inspector, saying that the 
Indian chiefs had run away; not to give us 
food or shelter or help in any way. The 
agent said: ‘If would like to understand. 
Tell me all that has happened. Tell me 
the truth.’” 

(This Otoe agent afterward told Bright 
Eyes that when the chiefs entered his room 
they left the prints of their feet in blood on 
the floor as they came in.) 

“Then we told our story to the agent 
and to the Otoe chiefs—how we had been 
left down there to find our way. 

“The agent said: ‘I can hardly believe 
it possible that anyone could have treated 
youso. That inspector was poor man, to 
have done this. If I had taken chiefs in 
this way, I would have brought them home. 
I could not have left them there!’ 

‘In seven days we reached the Omaha 
Reservation. Then we sent a telegram to 
the President: asked him if he had author- 
ized this thing. "We waited three days for 
the answer. No answer came. 

‘In four days we reached our own home. 
We found the inspector there. While we 
were gone, he had come to our people and 
told them to move. 

“Our people said: ‘Where are our 
chiefs? What have you done with them? 
Why have you not brought:them back? 
We will not move till our chicfs come 
back.’ 

“Then the inspector told them: ‘To- 
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SSE omits 
morrow you must be ready tomove. If | been arrested twice. Tell me, now, does 
you are not ready, you will be shot.’ | your law really do this thing?” 


Then the soldiers came to the doors, with 
their bayonets; and ten families were 
frightened, The soldiers brought wagons; 
they put their things in and were carried 
away. The rest of the tribe would not 
move. 

‘‘When we got there, we asked the in- 
spector why he had done this thing; and he 
got very angry. 

“Then we said to him: ‘We did not 
think we would see your face again, after 
what has passed. We thought never to see 
your face any more. But here you 
are.’” 

(The fine and fiery scorn of Standing 
Bear’s gestures at this passage was some- 
thing which could not be described.) 

‘© We said to him: ‘ This land is ours. It 
belongs to us. You have no right to take 
it from us. The land is crowded with peo- 
ple, and only this is left to us.’ 

‘We said to him: ‘Let us alone. Go 
away from us. If you want money, take 
all the money which the President is to pay 
us for twelve years to come. You may 
have it all, if you will go and leave us our 
lands.” 

‘Then, when he found that we would 
not go, he wrote for more soldiers to 
come. 

“‘Then the soldiers came, and we locked 
our doors, and the women and children hid 
in the woods. Then the soldiers drove all 
the people the other side of the river, all but 
my brother Big Snake and I. We did not 
go; and the soldiers took us and carried us 
away toa fort and put us in jail. There 
were eight officers who held council with 
us after we got there. The commanding 
officer said: ‘We wish to know why you 
are here.’ The officer said: ‘I have re- 
ceived four messages telling me to send my 
soldiers after you. Now, what have you 
done?’ 

“Then we told him the whole story. 
Then the officer said: ‘You have done no 
wrong. Theland is yours. They had no 
right totake it from you. Your title is 
good. Iam here to protect the weak and 
I have no right to take you; but I am a 
soldier and I have to obey orders.’ 

“(He said: ‘I will telegraph to the Presi- 
dent, and ask him what I shall do. We do 
not think these three men had any author- 
ity to treat you as they have done. When 
we own a piece of land, it belongs to us till 
we sell it and pocket the money.’ 

“Then he brought a telegram, and said 
he had received answer from the President. 
The President said he knew nothing about 


They kept usin jail ten days. Then 
they carried us back to ourhome. The 
soldiers collected all the women and chil- 
dren together; then they called all the 
chiefs together in council; and then they 
took wagons and went round and broke open 
the houses. When we came back from 
the council, we found the women and chil- 
dren surrounded by a guard of soldiers. 

“‘They took our reapers, mowers, hay- 
rakes, spades, plows, bedsteads, stoves, 
cupboards, everything we had on our 
farms, and put them in one large building. 
Then they put into the wagons such things 
as they could carry. We told them that we 
would rather die than leave our lands; but 
we could not help ourselves. They took 
usdown. Many died on theroad. Two of 
my children died. After we reached the 
new land, all my horses died. The water was 
very bad. All our cattle died; not one was 
left. I staid till one hundred and fifty- 
eight of my people had died. Then I ran 
away, with thirty of my people, men and 
women and children. Some of the chil- 
dren were orphans. We were three months 
on the road. We were weak and sick and 
starved. When we reached the Omaha 
Reserve, the Omahas gave us a piece of 
land, and we were in a hurry to plow 
it and put in wheat. While we were 
working, the soldiers came and arrested us. 
Half of us were sick. We would rather 
have died than have been carried back; but 
we could not help ourselves.” 

It was while this little band had stopped 
to rest, under guard of their military escort, 
near Omaha City, that Mr. Tibbles went 
out to see them. Standing Bear said to 
him, then: 





‘‘T have done no wrong, and yet I have 





Mr. Tibbles thought not; the highest legal 
authority in the state thought riot; and 
the Indians were set free by legal process. 
But now behold how the curse of the help- 
less clings to them. Being declared ‘‘ per- 
sons” and free, and no longer ‘‘wardsof the 
Government,” they cannot be allowed to go 
on any Indian Reservation. They must live 
as best they can at large among the white peo- 
ple, who hate and distrust them. There are 
only eight men in the band; and there are fif- 
teen children, mostly orphans—the children 
whose parents died of exposure and hardship 
and bad water and malaria—fifteen children 
and six women to be supported. They are 
living about seventy-five miles north of 
the Omaha Reserve. The Omahas help 
them all they can, and the men work when- 
ever they can get work to do; but no farm- 
erin the Western country will hire an In- 
dian, if he can help it. The eight men 
and the six women, with the fifteen 
children, will see hard times before 
spring. They could have planted wheat; 
but they were not let out of jail last spring 
till too late for that. They have lost even 
the privileges of slavery; and, as yet, free- 
dom offers them very little in exchange. 
Part of the money given to Standing Bear 
for his people will go tothe support of 
these thirty new ‘‘freedmen” in Omaha. 
The Western committee for the relief of 
this tribe has for its chairman the Right 
Rev. Robert H. Clarkson, Bishop of Ne- 
braska; for treasurer, the Rev. A. F. Sher- 
rill, a Congregational_minister in Omaha. 
The Boston committee has for its chair- 
man Mayor Prince; for treasurer, Eben D. 
Jordan, Esq. Money sent to any one of 
these gentlemen will be expended for the 
Poncas, either in the support of the thirty 
‘‘freedmen” or toward the bringing of the 
suits necessary to recover their lands. 
These must be brought in Dakota, and Ne- 
braska, and Washington—suits of ejectment 
to remove the squatters who have already set- 
tled on the Ponca lands; suits to determine 
whether the Indian is a person or not, and 
to test the question whether a writ of 
habeas corpus can take him off an Indian 
reservation, where he is held prisoner by 
military force. 

This is the second time I have asked gifts 
at the hands of the unknown friends I may 
have made among the readers of Tuk INDE 
PENDENT. Some years ago, I asked you 
for books for the miners in Georgetown, 
and hundreds of books were sent, for 
which both the miners and [ are grateful 
to-day. If one-half of the subscribers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, nay, if one-quarter of 
them will give now even a very little money 
to these Indians, the aggregate will make a 
most substantial sum for their help; and 
it is not half as much trouble, dear friends, 
to slip a dollar into an envelope as it was 
to do up a book in paper and send it to the 
mail. Is it? 


DID THE PONCAS CONSENT? 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS. Hon. Carn Scnurz. 


The title of the old Povea] Inspector Kemble visit- 
Reservation in Dakota stillied_ the Poncas ae 
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Indian Territory.—Report 
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WERE THEY REMOVED FOR FEAR OF THE SIOUX? 
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HOW MANY ak sd DID THE PONCAS HAVE? 


In May last, The buildings of the 
rome, of the road of indy Poncas, which consisted of 
an Commissioners, Lieut.-|log-cabins on the margin 
Col. Lagenbeel, First Inft.jof the river, were 
U. 8. A. Ham.jover to the Spotted it tall 
mond, Supe rintendent of|Indians. never 
Indian Affairs for Dakota 
‘Tersstory, were nonenee cabi' 
a commission to select lo-|had been 
cations for  ~ be | Pet Tee the Poncas 
Cloud an ‘ailjleft 
MO | We have read of White 
- Eagle. the Chief of the 
sso papery who had been on 
Rivers. For the latter the|his old reservation a civ- 
old Ponca Reserve was de- ilized a and who 
cided gentlemen’s 
agency dwellings, atore-lclotlios, and was cultiva- 
houses, pal hundred -_ t the like other 
pity In houses, Cc 
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tiser, Aug. 23d, 1879. 


The letter jinn which the above extracts 
are taken was a circular letter from Hon. 
Carl Schurz, and was sent to a large number 
of influential journals in different parts of 
the country. It appeared in the form of an 
interview. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Ir is with a sense of shock that one used 
to Washington life must hear of the sudden 
departure from earth of Zachariah Chand- 
ler. It is the final vanishing of another 
colossal historic figure, that makes the 
memory of the last decade forever famous. 
He was one of the last of that group of 
memorable men whose names are already 
touched by the enchantment of the past, by 
that glow of posthumous fame that deepens 
and becomes more luminous as the years 
roll on. One cannot think of Chandler 
without recalling Lincoln, Stanton, Chase, 
Seward, Sumner, Greeley, Morton—men 
who with him fought with unflinching 
nerve the battle of human life; who, de- 
spite human infirmity, whether vanquished 
or victorious, passed beyond mortal sight, 
bearing on their souls the ineffaceable seal 
of lofty manhood. 

When Zachariah Chandler first appeared 
in the Senate of the United States the 
mutterings of Secession had already deep- 
ened into a fierce howl of hate on 
the Senate floor. What those days were 
to him, we learned from his own lips 
last spring, in the Senate, in the tre- 
mendous speech he hurled against Jeffer- 
son Davis. He had passed through the 
long battle of human freedom, fought and 
won at such terrific cost. Now, being won, 
he would not see its priceless fruit again 
despoiled by the man who, from beginning 
to end, had been a traitor to the largest idea 
of human liberty. The land was sown with 
the bodies of brave men, the flower of our 
race, for what? That the leaders of the 
Confederate Army might at last again dic- 
tate terms in the Senate of the United States, 
with all the narrowness of their old provin- 
cialism, aJl the old insolence of their blood? 
Not so thought Zachariah Chandler, and 
his ringing utterances, potent with truth, 
pungent with the live emotion of honest 
manhood, awoke the Confederate and the 
country alike to a complete consciousness 
of the might of the conflicting forces, the 
old, old forces of Truth and Error fighting, 
each for supremacy in the Government of 
the nation. After all the people had suf- 
fered and lost, it was almost impossible for 
them to realize that the old Spirit of Impu- 
dence again reared its head and assumed 
command with all of its ancient insolence. 

Only three weeks ago, in Boston, Mrs. 
Chandler said to me: ‘‘I doubt if any pub- 
lic honor can pay the person who wins it or 
his family what it costs them; yet I was 
glad to have my husband back in the Senate, 
if only to make that speech against Jefferson 
Davis.” 

Three little weeks, and the man to whom 
I said ‘‘ You keep always young in looks 
and feeling, while your friends grow old”; 
the man whose speeches rang out night 
after night, from city to city, whose name 
was in every public journal; the man s0 
full of devotion to his country, so full of 
plans for his party, so full of hopes for his 
candidates, so full of human hates and 
loves, so full of life—alas! this hour he lies 
cold and dead, and the wife and daughter, 
whose lives he crowned, are, indeed; des- 
olate. 

Zachariah Chandler, who began life as a 
boy employed in a country store in Am- 
herst, N. H., in 1857, succeeded General 
Lewis Cass as a Republican senator of the 








United Btates from Michigan. The 
speeches of mark he made during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Buchanan were those 
in opposition to the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution; in op- 
position to the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States; in favor of appropriations for 
the construction of aship-canal through the 
St. Clair Flats. He also made vigorous pro- 
tests against the standing committees of the 
Democrats, who were doing all in their 
power to precipitate the dissolution of the 
states. In 1861, upon the motion of Mr. 
Chandler, after a hot discussion, a Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
composed of three senators and four repre- 
sentatives, were appointed. Its first task 
was to inquire into the causes of the defeat 
of the Union forces at Bull Run and Ball’s 
Bluff. Mr. Chandler refused the chairman- 
ship of this committee, but from beginning 
to end he was its inspiring and controlling 
force. He nominated Ben Wade as its 
chairman, and their united action on this 
committee cemented the life-long friend- 
ship of these two men, who were striking- 
ly alike in their temperamental and mental 
characteristics. In 1862 Mr. Chandler 
made the great speech which brought him 
at once into national prominence—his 
speech against the military tactics and 
career of General McClellan as command- 
er of the Army of the Potomac—and which 
did more than anything else to transfer the 
command to General Grant. 

Mr. Chandler was chairman of the Union 
Congressional Committee for four years, 
and as chairman of one of the National Re- 
publican Committees in 1876 his munifi- 
cence, devotion, and vigilance did more 
than anything else, perhaps, to secure the 
election of Rutherford B. Hayes as Pres- 
ident of the United States. His famous 
telegram the morning after election— 
‘‘Hayes has one hundred and eighty-five 
votes and is elected ’’—was never disproved, 
not even after the fierce conflict, the like of 
which had never been known before in 
American politics. 

In 1875 Mr. Chandler was made Secretary 
of the Interior by President Grant, holding 
the position till after the inauguration of 
President Hayes. Since his death Secre- 
tary Schurz has borne witness to the incor- 
ruptibility and high intelligence of his pre- 
decessor. In one week he dismissed every 
clerk from one room for dishonesty 
or immorality. The Indian Office, which 
bad been so long the secret stronghold of 
bribery and corruption, he sifted from be- 
ginning to end. The Land and Pension 
Offices were subjected to the same winnow- 
ing, and he did not stop till he presided 
over a department thoroughly renovated 
and reconstructed. Like the women who 
do not talk about their “ rights,” but take 
them without a word, Secretary Chandler 
did not try to write treatises on Civil Serv- 
ice Reform; but went straight to work and 
reformed so much of it as he controlled, in 
a way that was not to be mistaken or-ques- 
tioned. He paid out of his own pocket a 
salary of five thousand dollars per year to 
one man whose services he desired, but 
who could not afford to give up an ex- 
tensive law practice at home for a Govern- 
ment salary in Washington. 

Senator Chandler is constantly called 
“the great partisan.” Doubtless, in his 
devotion to the Republican party—a devo- 
tion which cost him at last his life—he 
earned this title; but his partisanship was 
always on the side of the rightsof mankind. 
Born of the people, in his highest pros- 
perity he never left them, in his sympathies, 
his habits, or his help. As, amid all the 
praise heaped upon his name, I have not yet 
seen it done, I seek to do justice to the real 
greatness of his character. It consisted in 
his capacity for unselfish devotion to the 
ideas he loved, in which he believed, for 
which he was ready to live or to die. This is 
the supreme test and seal of greatness ina 
public servant. It is the lack of it—of un- 
selfish devotion to the truth for its own 
sake—that makes more than one eloquent 
voice now lifted in the land but sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. The obtruding 
brass of ceaseless self-seeking corrodes the 
gold of the finest utterance. Zachariah 
Chandler’s natural speech was the language 
of the common people. Neither books nor 
life had educated him away from it or 
above it. It was the more beneath it—the 





great heart beating so strongly for what he 
loved and believed—that forced those vigor- 
ous Saxon utterances up to the majesty of 
eloquence, into the thrilling magnetism of 
inspirational utterance. There are men now 
posing before the people as possible Presi- 
dents of the United States. Several of them 
utter many fine and eloquent words, that 
excite the imaginations of hero-desiring 
persons and wins the ready favor of the 
unthinking, who constitutionally believe 
that all that glitters is gold. Only they 
who listen for the undertone miss the ring 
of the true metal. Such was struck, as by 
the blow of a god, in those last utterances 
from the brain and heart of the man now 
still in death. Just before starting on the 
campaign which was to be his last, Mr. 
Chandler said to his clergyman: ‘In my 
judgment, the crisis now upon us is more 
important than any since Lee surrendered, 
and as grave as any since Sumpter was 
fired upon.” 

Such was the conviction that gave solemn- 
ity, fire, and pathos to his last great utter- 
ances, Out of this under-soul, already 
mutely conscious of the premonitory pangs 
of dissolving mortality, came his last mes- 
sage to the people. 

Weariness, pain, premonition did not 
make him pause or spare himself. When 
at last he said ‘I am glad it is all over,” 
the cord of life was parting and he already 
drifting toward the other side. ~ 

It is the soul of this last consecration 
which lifts Zachariah Chandler from the 
murky sea of human politics into the ether 
of patriotism; into a patriot who at the last 
gave himself, his life, so full of opulence, 
of honor, of love, to his country. 

Had he started out with the belief or 
hope that he was to be the next President 
of the United States, how would every word 
and act of his stand belittled, even in the 
shadow of his grave. Had he lived, he had 
far better have been chosen President of 
the United States than any man who is 
now masquerading or leading a hippodrome 
show across the country for the place. 
Few men so long and prosperous in politics 
have given so few signs of the Presidential 
itch. He worked to make other men Presi- 
dents with an ardor, a munificence, a suc- 
cess few men could have commanded for 
themselves. But no proof remains that he 
himself was ever a candidate for supreme 
office, even in his own mind. 

He was not free from faults of temper- 
ament or circumstance; but, above all, he 
bore umblemished to the end the supreme 
scepter of public service, undoubted honor 
—honesty without aflaw. Double-dealing, 
jobbery-corruption had tarnished the name 
of more than one man who was his friend; 
but neither ever touched him, or his record, 
One must have lived through the dishonesty 
of an administration like Grant’s to realize 
how remarkable was the public man who 
could not and did not steal. He was more 
astonishing than the little boy with the 
hatchet who could not tell a lie, 

However men may have sinned against 
it, the Republican party is the party of 
humanity, of truth, of honor, and well may 
we weep the departure of the men who in 
their public acts never dishonored it. 

It has been said, since his death, that 
‘‘for the last six months he was a leading 
figure in the new crusade of hate.” The 
one who wrote that should have listened to 
the Confederate Army in the Senate for at 
least six months before Zachariah Chandler 
reappeared therein. A man of intense 


convictions, but kindly heart, nothing less | 


than the fire and fury of the Southern 
senators could have roused him to make 
the speach against Jeff. Davis which he 
made last spring. A senator who had 
listened to Jefferson Davis before the war, 
who had lived through the war, only to 
hear at last from Southern men such utter- 
ances, would have been Jess than a true 
man could he have said less than he did. 
Mr. Chandler did not drift by accident to 
the front, a leader. It was sheer force of 
character that pushed the boy from a coun- 
try shop among the New Hampshire hills 
to a foremost place in the conduct of the 
nation. He had perception, intuition, sa 
gacity, ‘tact, the faculty of organization and 
of administration in the pre-eminent de- 
gree that always marks the leader of men. 
Besides these, he had that intensity of nature, 
that force of conviction, that profound 





sincerity, that unswerving integrity, that 
power to hate and to love which make the 
blocks that build a strong character. 

From the front rank a giant has fallen, 
A figure as individual, a face as remarkable 
as the character they represented have van- 
ished forever from our sight. His face, 
without the wavering of a line, would look 
at home ona Greek medal. It is of the 
antique type. He had the low brow, the 
straight nose that made the harmonious 
line that Charles Sumner delighted to call 
‘the line of beauty.” 

It is untrue—what I read—that he had “a 
face seamed and furrowed, topped by a 
shock of rough hair.” No senator ever 
carried a fuller or smoother head of hair. 
Amid an assemblage of bald-headed men, 
he, like Charles Sumner, sat crowned with 
ample locks, which touched with a shadow 
of youthfulness his face to theend. Force, 
determination, grimness, even, may have 
been set in his features at times—in his thin 
lipsand resolute jaw; but above these shone 
the perceptive brow, the intuitive, kindly 
eyes, the crown of the man born to rule and 
to be loved by those who knew him best. 

Wasuineron, D, C., November, 1879. 





ONE OF THEM. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





Tne feast of All Saints comes to us in 
November; gloomiest month of all the year, 
month when the earth is sodden with cold 
rains, the leaves dead, the fields bare and 
brown, the trees gray as ghosts, and the 
heavens dark and pitiless. Is it that this 
condition of earth typifies the experience 
of those who in this world shall have 
tribulation? or did the ancient orderers of 
feast and fast days recognize the need of 
lifting our souls from the drear life of 
earth to the heavenly glory? 

The epistle for the day runs in part: 
« After this I beheld, and lo! a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindred, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne and be- 
forethe Lamb, clothed in white garments.” 
How many of these have we all known? 
calm, unconscious saints, or saints torn and 
distracted with earth’s trial and torture, a 
daily rack, an hourly thumbscrew; yet 
walking besideus clothed in mortal raiment, 
not yet having overcome, or holding palms. 
Of these I have known not a few, and [ 
look back upon them and forward for them 
still. Some are entered into rest; some are 
here to-day. One of them was Sarah Barton, 
a farmer’s daughter, a girl brought up in 
the rocky chambers of New England, 
breathing the keen, sweet air of the hills, 
living in the hard simplicity of a farm-house, 
thinking nothing less than that her life 
should ever be chronicled or she be num- 
bered of man among the elect. Sarah was 
a girl of forceful character and unusual in- 
telligence. She was taught to work as soon 
as her feet could carry her steadily about 
the house; honest work even for a baby, 
picking up chips for the fire, feeding the 
chickens, running of such small errands 
from kitchen to pantry as her tiny brain 
could comprehend, having for playthings 
the rudest sort of toys—a crooked squash, 
bits of broken crockery, a ball that Granny 
made of rags and yarn, and now and then 
a clamshell or a handful of shining brown 
acorns. 

Petting, coddling, kissing, the rapture of 
motherly passion, the adoration of baby- 
hood, she never knew. Silence and repres- 
sion were her mother's tr’its. Hard work 
left her no time or strength to waste in 
fondling her baby; there was scarce a 
tenderer thrill in her voice for this child than 
for the cat and the dog. Sarah was put 
into her cradle at night, and went to sleep 
with,no tender crooning to lull her wake- 
ful ears, no soft kiss to press down those 
fair eyelids, and was left to lie there long 
after day-dawn, however wide awake she 
might be, till there was time to dress and 
feed her. The discipline was hard; but she 
grew up under it fearless, self-reliant, inde- 
pendent, a strong, straight girl, showing at 
eighteen the figure of a sculptured goddess, 
shapely and large, afrank, courageous face, 
shaded with dark, bright masses of hair and 
lit with eyes so clear, so crystal, so proud 
in their gray depths that they were like the 
eyes of an eagle who looks full at the sun. 

Sarah was no beauty; but something more 
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than beauty shone from her face, and, if it 
was once a little fierce in its defiant expres- 
sion, all that wild look fied when she ex- 
perienced religion at the Claremont camp- 
meeting and made a profession at the village 
church of Hilton, in which township she 
lived. She entered into thisnew life with 
the vigor and zeal that was characteristic of 
her. Herheart was full of fresh and lofty 
happiness, and when she sent out her pure, 
strong voice in the exultant hymns of the 
church, her eyes uplifted toward heaven, as 
if it opened before her, and her cheek 
flushed with deep emotion, her face became, 
indeed, as the face of an angel. It was 
then that James Parker fell in love with 
her, as deeply as his weak, eager, impulsive 
nature could fall in love with anything but 
himself. He was a strangerin Hilton, stay- 
ing over Sunday with a cousin; but he staid 
over two Sundays now, and came again 
and again before the summer was over. 

But Sarah did not suspect his passion at 
all at first. Her head was full of other 
thought; her strong nature was fused in a 
new fire; and under other circumstances she 
might have made as thorough a saint as 
Rose of Lima or Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Fortunately for her, the restraints of cir- 
cumstance were rigid, and the atmosphere 
about her one of strong sense. The daily 
demands of her life were hardand stringent. 
She had to leave her Bible and her prayers, 
to milk, to churn, to wash, and to bake. 
She could not always have the old horse to 
carry her to evening meeting, or a man to 
trudge over the hills besideher. She could 
and would gladly have gone alone oftener; 
but her mother was dying slowly of con- 
sumption, and the only plensure left her 
was a quiet evening with Sarah—not often 
possible. 

“Hard. Ain't it?” muttered Granny, one 
night, as she saw a tired and weary look 
creep over Sarah's face, just before eager 
with the prospect of a drive to prayer-meet- 
ing in Stony Corner schoolhouse; but which 
she had given up, at her mother’s gasping 
request that she would stay with her. 

‘* Yes, I allow it’s hard, Sary; but there’s 
lots of hardness in this world. You've got 
to endoor it as a good soldier. Prayer- 
meetin’ ain’t religion, nor singin’ hymns 
ain’t, nor Bible-readin’ neither. It’s follerin’ 
the Lord and doin.’ It’s amazin’ to me, 
when I think on’t,” went on the garrulous 
old lady, ‘‘ how leetle it does say about the 
Lord Jesus’s goin’ to meetin’, as you may 

« y. There ain’t no doubt but what he did 
go gifficient; but they don’t put no heft on 
that in Scripter. It keeps a-tellin’ what he 
did; how good he was to folks, and how he 
stood a’most everything and never worried 
a speck; how good he was to home, too, to 
his ma and Joseph. He went off alone 
when he wanted to pray, most times; and 
‘when he preached to folks, why, he didn’t 
say a mite about their frames an’ feelin’s. 
He jest told ’em to-believe-in, him and foller 
him. I think a heap of that are text: ‘* Ye 
are my friends if ye keep my command- 


ments.” I tell ye, Sary, that’s wuth all the’ 


evidences betwixt here and the next place. 
It’s a livin’ Gospel folks want to be, not 
nothin’ but a-singin’ and a-prayin’ 
one.” 

And in this training Sarah grew into 
womanhood. Her mother died that ensuing 
winter, and left home desolate enough; but 
she turned to her still increasing work to 
quiet the cries of her bereaved heart, and 
clung closer than ever to the hope that had 
been her mother’s rest and refuge when 
earth slipped from her dying grasp. Another 
spring brought James Parker back to 
Hilton, and his pe'sistent calls and various 
attentions opened Sarah’s eyes; but she 
turned a deaf ear to his voice. Her father 
needed her; Granny was growing older 
fast. She could not make it her duty to 
leave them, though her heart plead for. in- 
dulgence; for, by some of those strange 
chances or providences that arrange 
marriage, she really loved this man, who 
was greatly her inferior in character and 
intelligence both. But before another 
spring Granny had gone cheerfully home to 
Heaven, and John Barton was unmistak- 
ably bent on marrying a thrifty but severe 
old maid, who owned the next farm. Sarah’s 
heart failed her at the prospect. She would 
be needed at home no longer, and she 
made ready to go into a factory in the near- 
est town and support herself, when James, 


hearing of her intention from his cousin, 
took heart and renewed his suit, and they 
were married on the same day that her 
father brought home his new wife, and 
left Hilton for James’s farm, in Dayton, a 
town three hundred miles away from the 
hills of her native place. 

However, her duties here were much the 
same as at home, for James owned a farm, 
somewhat run down, to be sure, the 
orchards old, and the woodland new, 
the sheds diJapidated and the barns un- 
painted; but Sarah only thought it needed 
a woman’s care to smarten things up a bit, 
and she enterer into her little kingdom with 
joyful courage and fervent thankfulness, 
At first all went smoothly. Her butter sold 
at the best prices and her cheese led the 
market, She found time to tend a bed of 
swect common flowers in the garden, and 
she persuaded James to set outa new 
orchard on a southern hill-slope, and plant 
grape-vines against the barn, and peach 
trees on the sunny side of the great old- 
fashioned farm-house. Within, neatness 
and order reigned, and Sarah was thorough- 
ly happy. James was sometimes cross 
when he was hot and tired; but that was 
excusable, and only a blot on her happiness, 
which was complete when she became the 
mother of a healthy baby, a little girl. 
But Sarah was ill after Mary Anne’s birth a 
long time; and James found the house 
very dull, the village offered many attrac- 
tions, and when he carried in apples or 
potatoes he staid a long time. But it was 
not till a second daughter came to the 
house and was two or three years old that 
his habit of drinking, which he had begun 
moderately and hiddenly, became serious 
and impossible to conceal. 

Sarah was shocked inexpressibly when 
he first came home helpless and reeling. 
She was stunned with so sudden a blow and 
knew not which way to turn or what to do; 
but, with the help of the hired man, she got 
him into bed, and went up-stairs to cry her 
heart out in solitude. In the morning he 
woke up, sober, and penitent to a humilat- 
ing degree. Sarah could not but pity the 
weakness of 4he man, forshestill loved him, 
and she believed all his plausible excuses, 
and trusted him again and again, till at last 
love died out and trust followed. But a 
stronger principle than either human love 
or faith ruled in her life. Nothing could 
obliterate the fact that James was her 
husband, and she must do her duty by him. 
She forbore taunts, scolding, tears, or 
pleading. When he wasrational, she talked 
with him calmly and forcibly, but it was 
like building upon the soft sands of a hill- 
side. He would confess his sin with floods 
of weak tears, and vow amendment with 
all sorts of feeble oaths; but the next 
temptation would overcome him, and his 
faithful horse fetch him back from the 
village too drunk to hold the reins in his 
loose fingers or to sit upright. But, though 
the guiding power lay senseless in the bottom 
of the wagon, the nobler brute obeyed his 
instinct of fidelity and brought his master 
always safely to the stable-door. Sarah 
never ceased to watch for him. Night after 
night she-kept her lonely vigil, ended only 


\ by the slow grind of wheels up to the yard, 


when she woke the man, and together they 
brought this worse ,than dead body into 
the shelter of thehome he had desolated and 
desecrated. But still she bore her misery in 
silence, careful only toshield her little chil- 
dren from sight or sound that might disgust 
them with their father; for in his intervals 
of sobriety, which sometimes lasted for 
weeks, he was so kind and loving to them 
that they poured out on him the full 
measure of their childish affection—even 
more than on their mother, whose weary 
face and sad eyes did not reveal the passion- 
ate and selfless devotion for her children 
that was the very heart of her life and 
almost disputed the place of its higher 
worship. But Sarah was too noble to feel 
a spark of jealousy. She was glad that 
Lizzy and Nan should love their father 
best; for she hoped their future influence 
over him might prove stronger than her own 
had been. This, however, was a vain hope. 
It seemed to Sarah that she could not bear 
another sorrow, when suddenly an epidemic 
fever appeared in the villege, proving soon 
to be a bad type of scarlet fever. Her chil- 
dren were both exposed to it and took the 





severest form. In a week after the youngest 





sickened both of them lay dead and buried 
in Dayton graveyard. 

Sarah’s heart died within her as she 
turned away from that sepulcher. She knew 
not how to face her life. James wept and 
sobbed and trembled all through the 
ceremony; but she was cold as the little 
bodies in their grave. 

‘Looks as though she’d been struck by 
lightnin’!” was the whispered comment of 
a neighbor; and such was the first conscious 
feeling of her own heart. Its gloom and 
chill were unbroken till, six months after, a 
living child again lay in her arms; this 
time a boy. But the loss of his children 
worked no good to James. He fled for con- 
solation to the refuge of the weak—tempora- 
ry forgetfulness—and drank deeper than 
ever, and by the time his boy was born he 
had been through his first attack of delirium 
tremens, and, though it was but a slight one, 
he was frightened. For a longer time than 
usual he forced himself to be abstinent— 
temperance was impossible to him—and 
Sarah hoped for better things; fancied that 
the boy might touch his father’s pride more 
subtly than his daughters had, and give 
him a hope for the future more potent than 
he had hitherto possessed, for James did 
not even pretend to be a Christian. But 
the fever was only latent; and when he 
resumed drinking he became more savage 
than ever, and the delirium returned upon 
him with seven devils worse than the first. 

They were too poor now to keep a man. 
Sarah alone, with the wonderful strength of 
despair, would drag him from the wagon 
into the bed-room and fling his senseless 
body on the bed, her heart filled with dis- 
gust that forbade pity; and as her boy grew 
older she forbore even that kindness, but 
put James into the barn on the low part of 
the hay-mow, lest Harry should sce him and 
be shocked. 

When he came home savage and crazy, 
and darted away into the fields, she would 
light her lantern, and, locking the house- 
door, follow him through swampy valleys 
and rock-strewn hills, her feet pierced and 
bleeding, her head wet with the dews of 
the night, lest his death should lie at her 
door; and, strange to say, it was in this 
travail of the night that her heart softened 
toward him, for she had long debated 
whether it were not her duty to leave him 
forever, for the sake of her boy. 

She knew what dreadful heritage was 
transmitted to the child; that the sin of his 
father would be visited on him, in craving 
appetite and weak will. Should she also 
leave him to be cursed by evil example? 
Was it not her plain duty to get a divorce 
from James (an easy matter enough in Con- 
necticut), and take her boy faraway, where 
he could never know or sec his father? 

Over this doubt she wept and prayed for 
weeks with strong crying; but could find 
no answer that she wished to find. Wifely 
love had long died out in her bosom, and, 
but for her native courage, terror and dis- 
gust would have taken its place; for over 
and over had James in his drunken frenzy 
threatened her life, and even attempted it, 
but a flash of those clear gray eyes arrested 
his hand always. He quailed before the 
cool and fearless contempt they expressed, 
and slunk away, muttering, like a foiled 
wild beast. 

Nor had Sarah now a touch of pity left. 
Her character was to be perfected through 
suffering, and, left to endure such degrada- 
tion and distress alone, she had become 
hard and hopeless. Even her prayers 
grew selfish. It seemed useless to pray for 
James any more; but she besought the 
Lord daily and hourly to release her from 
this bondage, in life or death, if only Harry 
might be set free too. , 

She could not make up her mind to use 
legal means to obtain her freedom. Her con- 
science could not excuse her for such a step; 
nor did the Bible, her only book of coun- 
sel, encourage it. She resolved at last that 
she would stand in her lot and endure to 

the end. ‘‘ Endure hardness!”’—this, indeed, 
was hard; but it was her portion. Poverty 
came in now to add one more trial. The very 
food they ate depended on her own labor, 
for James in his lucid intervals was weak and 
worn with the struggle of life and its worst 
enemy that went on so often within him. 

One cow was left, and some part of the 
home-farm, a few acres of woodland and 
pasture, so that fuel for the fire and living 
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for the cow was assured. Sarah dug and 
planted and weeded the garden that kept 
them supplied with vegetables. Harry 
could drive the cow to pasture and pick up 
chips, and Sarah paid a neighbor with 
apples and potatoes to fetch in from the 
wood-lot what wood she needed; and she 
herself cut and split it, except that now and 
then James had strength enough to help 
her fora day. She picked berries and sold 
them, and dried apples for the same pur- 
pose. Sage tea and maple sugar served for 
groceries. There was sage enough in the 
garden and a sugar-bush on the hill close 
by. Chickens she had in abundance, and 
eggs, for she could raise corn without a 
man’s help; and these did their share toward 
her scanty clothing. The condition of life 
with her was hard and incessant work; her 
hope, her outlook, her pleasure, as far as this 
world went, all centered in Harry. She 
shrank from visiting socially with her 
neighbors, for she knew how thoroughly 
they were aware of James’s habits, and 
her pride was still alive, crushed as it had 
been. 

She seemed to herself to be turning into 
stone. Even prayer did not soothe her dull 
despair, and reading the Bible was like 
looking at a lovely picture. The glory that 
is to come was so far that earth and its 
gloom seemed nearer and pressing heavier 
for the fair outlook beyond it. 

But one night, when Harry was about 
eight yeurs old, James came home late in 
the evening, raving with delirium. The day 
had been hot, and he had drunk more than 
usual at a barn-raising, and then stopped 
at a village saloon, when the night fell chill 
and frosty—as autumn nights do—to get 
warm with more rum. 

He was beside himself when he left the 
wagon, and, rushing at Sarah with a wild 
yell, struck at her with the heavy end of 
his horse-whip. It fell aside harmless, for he 
was too crazy to aim straight; and she 
forced it from his hands with all the strength 
of her muscular arms and tossed it into the 
darkness. Maddened at this, he uttered a 
howlof frenzy, and, springing over the fence, 
fled off into the lots, as if fiends pursued him. 
Sarah turned the key in the door and fol- 
lowed, forgetting in her excitement to take 
a lantern, for there was still moonlight from 
a waning moon, that hung ghost-like over- 
head and shed uncertain beams through the 
cloudy heaven. 

She could see by the wan light a figure 
flying before her across the field with the 
speed of a deer, and as wellas she could 
she hastened after it. The ground was brok- 
en and irregular. She slipped and stumbled 
in that half.darkness, and bruised her feet 
on many astone and ragged stump of alder. 
Before her lay a great rye-field, newly reaped. 
The shadow she followed leapt the fence at 
a bound; but she had to mount it carefully, 
cumbcred as she was with her clothes. She 
had thrust her bare feet into slippers, in her 
haste to open the door—old carpet slippers, 
worn and loose. They did not protect her 
fect from the sharp stubble or the stones, 
but she could not stop for trifles. Breathless, 
cold, wet with the drenching dews of Octo- 
ber, her head sick and her heart faint, she 
followed this frantic man. Now he fled up 
an abrupt hillside, and now through the 
hummocks of a little swamp, sometimes 
visible in that unearthly light, sometimes 
vanishing in a cloud-shadow. It was like 
the vision of a nightmare to Sarah. She 
wanted to wake and find it a dream; but 
alas! it was too vitala reality. She was chas- 
ing a drunken husband through the fields 
at midnight, lest he should fall into some 
pond or over some precipice, and conscience 
forever reproach her as the cause of a death 
she knew would bring neither loss nor 
grief. 

For two hours she followed him thus, 
Fortunately for her, his flight was aimless 
enough, and he had run so far in a circle 
that they were not more than a mile from 
home when a sudden cloud swept over the 
moon and the low stump of a tree checked 
his progress. He fell prone and lay motion- 
less. 

Sarah reached him but afew moments 
after, and, looking at him, saw that he 
breathed, though he was senseless other- 
wise. She sat down on a fallen log tore- 
cover breath. Her feet burned and stung; 
her heart panted in her breast, as if it would 
burst; and slow, heavy sobs parted her lips, 
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The wood behind her was of dusky pines 
and their fragrant breath filled the night. 
Far below her a little lake glanced in the 
moonlight. All the voices of day were 
hushed. The silence and fragrance soothed 
her insensibly, and as her sobs ceased and 
her heart quicted she looked at the figure 
lying before her, with such deep despair 
and disgust that it seemed to her the best 
thing for both of them would be to leave 
him there to die. Suddenly, as if a voice 
spoke in that lonely silence, these words 
smote her: 

‘‘Consider Him that endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself, lest 
ye be wearied and faint in your minds. Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood striving 
against sin.” 

Sarah hid her face in her hands. In the 
exaltation of that moment she scemed to 
see the face of her Lord looking at her 
with pity and remonstrance. It broke up 
the depths of her hardened heart and 
poured it out at his feet, a flood of costly 
ointment. She fell on her knees beside the 
wretched man she had hated, and prayed 
for his salvation and her own with equal 
fervor; and the very act of prayer was 
like balm to her bruises, There in the peace 
of night and solitude came back to her, 
crowding fast on one another, words from 
the Master, of reproof, of comfort, of coun- 
sel, and of hope. She saw unveiled the 
treasures of the heavenly life, she num- 
bered over like gems the promises of Him 
who giveth liberally and upbraideth not, 
and learned to set her own sufferings by 
the side of Christ’s and sce them shrink 
into their due proportion; and a strange 
gleam of joy litup her heart in the con- 
sciousness that she too could help his sav- 
ing work, could suffer, labor, die, if need 
were, for this one sinner whom God had 
given her for her share of the vineyard. 
Sarah always believed that her real conver- 
sion came in that awful hour. Certainly 
no such lofty and solemn acceptance of a 
higher life had been the result of her girl- 
ish experience. Ter heart was filled with 
the joy of sacrifice, her soul satisfied with 
the fullness of peace. Rapture, exultation, 
gladness—these were not the pillars of that 
spiritual temple wherein she had gone to 
dwell; but duty, suffering, silent hope, and 
immovable faith upheld its starlit roof. 
The words of an old hymn floated through 
her brain: 

“Cold mountains and the midnight air 

Witnessed the fervor of thy prayer; 

The desert thy temptations knew, 

Thy conflict and thy victory too.” 
And following thereon the Master’s nobler 
words: ‘‘Henceforth I call you not serv- 
ants, for the servant knoweth not what 
his Lord docth; but I have called you 
friends.” ‘‘Yeshall indeed drink of the 
cup I drink of, and with the baptism that I 
am baptized withal shall ye be baptized.” 

And in the strength of that fellowship 
with Divinity she rose up, and, lifting her 
husband in her arms, brought him home, 
and cared for him with new tenderness and 
profounder pity. She had learned the Lord’s 
lesson by heart, and now life lay before 
her wherein to practice it. Forlife was not 
over for Sarah. Year after year she watched 
and waited and worked for James with the 
same calm patience and tender pity. It 
touched even his besotted nature to be so 
cared for and forborne with; but the chains 
were about him, and, though they ate into 
his very flesh, he was powerless. Over and 
over he made such effort as his weakness 
could to break these bonds, and sometimes 
it seemed as if he had succeeded. Again 
and again he joined societies and signed 
pledges; but again and again fell. He 
had yet to learn that there is but one broth- 
erhood of any avail in the reform he was 
seeking; but one pledge that can radically 
aid the diseased body and desperate soul, 
and often he was ready to give up all for 
lost; but Sarah never despaired. She had 
faith in One who is mighty to save, and 
that faith brought forth its own fit works. 
She prayed without ceasing for James, and 
she worked as incessantly. No word of dis- 
respect or coldness ever met him, even in 
his worst lapses. He never lacked food that 
was savory or the homely comforts -of life 
to re-establish him, even after he had sinned 
most deeply and long. Harry was taught 
to honor and obey, because it was God’s 
law, the parent who of himself deserved 
neither honor nor obedience; and to pitiful 





friends and neighbors Sarah neither con- 
fided her husband’s errors or her own 
trials. Still she followed his mad flights by 
night and soothed his horrors by day; 
calm and cheerful to beholders, resolute 
and patient at home; aliving saint, uncan- 
onized by man but known of God. 

At last, by means she had not thought of, 
this prodigal came to himself. He fell from 
his wagon, which was overloaded with hay, 
and broke a leg and an arm. His constitu- 
tion was too feeble to resist such a shock 
and low fever set in. For months he lay 
helpless and bedridden. The bones refused 
to knit for a long time, and the fever hung 
about him so long that it seemed almost 
miraculous he recovered at all. As he lay 
there in his bed, the terrors of the law took 
hold of him. In vain he begged for liquor 
to quench hisawful thirst and quiet his tor- 
menting conscience. 

“Sarah! Sarah! give me a drop! just a 
drop! Oh! Sarah, if you knew—” 

“Not one drop,” was the steady answer, 
though tears stood in her eyes for his 
suffering. 

‘T shall die, Sarah, if you don’t! T surely 
shall die!” 

‘‘James, it is better to die than live a 
drunkard; but you will not die. The Lord 
will answer my prayers first.” 

Her face shone with the light of faith as 
she spoke and awed the man into silence, 
for ho knew she prayed, night and noon 
and morning, as one who will not be de- 
nied, and prayed for him. Not in vain 
either, for when at last James crept up to 
his feet, lame for life and weak as a man 
can be, he had learned to cling to the only 
sure help as his Helper, and on far mightier 
strength than his own rested his weak heart 
and dismayed head. 

Feebly as a child learning to walk, he 
crept up into a real Christian life, and be- 
came amember of the church in Dayton, 
walking humbly and softly, like one still on 
the brink of the precipice, safe only be- 
cause his hand is holden by the Angel of 
the Covenant. 

And Sarah stood by him with all human 
aid. She encouraged, cheered, hoped, 
prayed for him, and carried him to the 
day of his death in her heart, as often be- 
fore in her arms. She lived her life out 
simply and faithfully, a life of poverty, 
struggle, helpfulness to all about her, and 
hearty devotion to the service of Christ. 

Her boy grew up a good and sober man, 
thanks to her prayers and teachings, in 
spite of his inherited weakness; and 
Sarah went on to her end reading often 
and again the head-roll of that multitude 
whom no man can number, they who have 
washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb, without ever 
knowing that she also was one of them. 

Do the real saints ever know it? 
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PRELUDE.—Horrs AND FEARS IN AMERICAN 
Poritics. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, the tallow-chandler’s 
son, who was born on the opposite side of 
yonder street, saturated our Revolutionary era 
with the doctrine that the poor man’s all is as 
dear to him as the rich man’sallto him; andthe 
inference from this proposition was that the 
poor man needed the vote as much as the rich, 
and perhaps more, because the vote was his 
chief means of securing himself from assault, 
which the rich man might easily repel by other 
means than suffrage. Sound ideas as to 
finance, the purity of elections, and the yet pes- 
tilent doctrine of state rights have recently 
been honored and hallowed in elections, from 
Maine to California, by a tornado of popular 
approval. Even reactionary critics are inclined 
to indorse Franklin’s extreme doctrine as to 
suffrage, although Mr. Phillips tells us that 
Boston does not believe in democracy, and that 
New England is shy to this day of the posi- 
tions of Franklin in this respect. An aroused 
and independent suffrage has always wrought 
justice in the United States ; a torpid, unexer- 
cised suffrage has been the paradise of polit- 
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ical tricksters, from the beginning of our na- 
tional history. Our first century of political 
experience proves not that our suffrage needs 
to be narrowed, except by the reading test, of 
which may Providence speed the adoption ; 
but that the number of our elections, the ex- 
tent of our political machinery, the power of 
political managers as a professional class need 
to be restricted. The term-system, the spoils- 
system are phrases that mean very nearly the 
same thing in our swiftly-recurring elections, 
and they have brought into existence a class 
of professional political managers and merely 
party men, whose power isa menace to our 
crowded and hazardous future. 

My topic is Hopes and Fears after the late 
elections; butf?as I have many fears, let me 
emphasize strongly my hopes. 

We begin to see that the census of 1880 will 
be the final reply to the rebel heresies of the 
Southern states. Goldwin Smith has told us 
that if Canada had belonged to the American 
Union in 1860 we should have had no civil 
war, for the suffrage of the North would have 
decisively outweighed that of the South. But 
after the census of 1880, and the redistribution 
of places in Congress according to the new 
count, it is altogether probable that any Con- 
federate statesman now there will be in a mi- 
nority, and a Confederate statesman ina mi 
nority is a very different political creature from 
a Confederate statesman in the majority. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Look at this map of 
the constitutional population of the country, 
and see how heavily the North is already 
weighted [referring to Walker’s Statistical 
Atlas of the United States, open on the plat- 
form]. Examine this other map of the illit- 
eracy of the country, and notice that the 
North is not heavily weighted with darkness 
in contrast with the Gulf. Look at the 
shadows on the Chesapeake, on the Savannah, 
on the lower part of the Mississippi, and along 
the Gulf Coast of Texas. Compare these 
with this zone of free schools and omnipres- 
ent newspapers, stretching from Philadelphia 
and the northern border of Maine straight 
away toward the sunset. When you add the 
constitutional population that has been accu- 
mulated since the census of 1870 to the fact 
of the superior illumination of the North, you 
may well see that Providence is in a conspira- 
cy to give success to intelligence. There is a 
conspiracy for the success of Northern ideas 
in this Union, and the parties to that conspir- 
acy are the free schools, and the multiplication 
table, and the census, and the Constitution of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

The interests of the Southern states them- 
selves will not be adequately protected, I 
think, except under the stern prevalence of 
Northern principles. Iam not now assailing 
the Southern population ; but simply certain 
Confederate politicians, who have learned 
nothing and who will be utterly unteachable 
except by the census, Only the census will 
bring the South to its senses. [Laughter and 
applause.] Why, not long ago I was at Tope- 
ka, in Kansas, and saw freedmen flocking out 
of bondage. If American citizens were living 
in Germany, or France, or England, and were 
so treated that by thousands they should take 
flight to secure their property and their lives, 
the American flag would very soon have its 
honor vindicated abroad by the power of the 
American Executive; but American citizens 
under our flag along the Gulf are so treated 
that they fly to Kansas for safety in property 
and life. An American citizen, under the 
American flag, is safer to-day in Afghanistan 
than he is in the South, if he is a freedman 
and undertakes to vote an unpopular political 
ticket. [Applause.] 

In the facts of our present condition there is 
much to justify the large unconfessed anxie- 
ties of those who are the most thoughtful as 
to the future of the nation ; but Iam here to 
emphasize for a moment the gladness of the 
hour. Weare lifting our feet from the further 
side of the last deep morass on the river bank 
of our civil conflict. I sometimes think of the 
civil war as a stream of blood running through 
morasses. The beginning of the reedy marsh 
we reached in the year 1851, when we passed the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. We walked painfully 
across the oozy acres of the Kansas struggle, 
on the left bank of the river, and in 1861 our 
feet. plunged into the bloody current. On 
Gettysburg we first felt the firm land under 
our feet on the opposite side, and at Richmond 
we took our feet out of the scarlet stream. 
And then came those morasses of hard times, 
brooded over by their fogs of inflation, and 
Communism, an¢é Socialism; and many of our 
heaviest walkers in politics d th ] 
to be sinking in the Serbonian bog. But on 
the first day of the current year we felt firm 
Jand under our feet in the matter of resump- 
tion. [Applause.] And now, thank God! we 
begin to feel land that isa part of the clean 
bank we shall reach in the census of 1880. 
[Applause.] I see in that date the other side 
of the morass. For thirty years we. have been 
passing through either the river or the treach- 
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erous, pestilential, oozy acres. From 1851 to 
1881 is a stretch of thirty years, over which the 
bloody current of the civil war cast out either 
its own swirling eddies or else the morasses 
produced at the edge of the stream. We are 
nearly through. Take courage, for the land of 
1880 is in sight ; and we have put down slav- 
ery, we have put down rebellion, we have put 
down inflation, we have put down hard times, 
we have put down demagogism enlisted on the 
side of inflation, snd we have done all this 
under free popular suffrage. [Applause.] 


Demagogism, however, will be alive after all 
the demagogues who are now alive are dead. 
Butlerism will not die with Butler, and the 
defenders of false systems in finance will not 
die with the Ohio idea. It was my fortune, in 
Goy. Foster’s own town in Ohio, not long 
since, to lecture on the question ‘* Does Death 
End All ?” and, on leaving the hall in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, when the streets were 
alive with martial music anda great proces- 
sion, ashrewd man turned to me, and said: 
‘*We wish you would speak this evening in 
the public square, and take for your subject 
this question : ‘Does Death End All—with the 
Rag Baby?” [Laughter.}] We may well ask 
whether death ends all with demagogism in 
Massachusetts, for our manufacturing popula- 
tions, which have been wheedled into the sup- 
port of false theories, are growing very rapidly, 
and we need to be taught in the future the 
duty of benevolence toward this class, the 
duty of justice on the part of the dominant 
political party toward all workingmen, the 
duty of large sympathy with the working 
class everywhere, if we are to contend against 
the clamor of demagogues who defend heresies 
of a socialistic and a communistic order. 


But now, if these are the hopes, what are 
the fears? My native state has been ground 
under the wheels of what is called the “* polit- 
ical machine.” Iam glad enough, personally, 
that the result has been what itis; and yet 
the result was reached at an immense cost. 
Here is Fisher Ames (pointing to his portrait 
op the wall), who feared that the power of 
politicians would ruin the Republic. What if 
we bring Benjamin, the tallow-chandler’s son, 
and Fisher Ames to this platform, and con- 
front them by the senator from New York and 
by another Benjamin from Massachusetts? 
(Laughter.] Here is the contrast of the earlier 
portion of our political history and of the 
later—the power of the manager of the polit- 
ical machine, over against the power of the 
statesman ; the power of the demagogue, over 
against the power of a true friend of the 
people. 

The certainty is that in the election in New 
York the Administration itself suffered not a 
little humiliation. 

You remember that the present Executive at 
Washington came into office promising to carry 
through schemes of Civil Service Reform. You 
remember his famous order, in which he 
directed that no Government official should be 
taxed for campaign purposes. You remember 
how the present governor-elect of New York 
was dismissed from the custom-house in dis- 
grace. You remember how sternly the sena- 
ator who nominated this man to be the next 
governor of New York opposed the Adminis- 
tration’s ideas of Civil Service Reform. You 
remember how ins hundred ways that strenu- 
ous party-man threw contempt upon the cause 
which ostensibly lay close to the heart of the 
present Administration. And yet, what has hap- 
pened? Why, the great Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, than whom there has not been in history 
a statesman more worthy of honor for his 
financial victories, has been made to take a 
low place at the side of the triumphant chariot, 
of the party-man, the senator from New York. 
He has been obliged to take the platform 
side by side with Mr. Dutcher, the appraiser, 
and go about swallowing his own record on 
Civil Service Reform. There is a letter in ex- 
istence of the Secretary of the Treasury author- 
izing the Appraiser Dutcher to leave his post 
of public duty and to call on the Governmen® 
officials under him for contributions to main- 
tain the campaign in New York State 

Mr. Evarts himself was regarded with secret 
pity, in New York City, as obliged to take a 
humiliating position, for he came there to de- 
fend the candidate who had been nominated 
in defiance of the wishes and pledges of the 
Adn.inistration—that is, in defiance of the 
whole scheme of Civil Service Reform. Iam 
not one of those who would counsel unneces- 
sary revolt to young men in politics. 1 do not 
know that I should have voted, had I been in 
New York State, with that wing of the Repub- 
lican party who endeavored to defeat the nom- 
ination dictated by the senator from New 
York; but the certainty is that the clamor 
which has been raised in favor of political 
machinery and indorsed by some men high in 
the pulpit and by many men high in the press 
—the clamor that has been raised to put down 
the protest of editors of the soberer and more 
far-seeing type, like Mr. Ourtis, and of all who 
consistently defend Civil Service Reform—this 
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clamor and these men, I hold, are not cheerful 
omens as to our future, when we anticipate 
the temptations which the spoils system, as 
aided by the term system, will inevitably bring 
into the politics of what is soon to be the rich- 
est nation on the earth. In our last New York 
election we have much to humiliate ourselves 
for in the disgrace we have cast upon our pro- 
fessed opposition to a corrupt civil service and 
in the contempt we have throwao upon our pro- 
fessed adherence to principles that would 
purify the field of politics from the activity of 
merely party-men. 

There are many persons who are clamoring 
in the circles of scholarship—I will not say 
clamoring, but whispering in private so loudly 
that inside the circles of culture the noise 
sounds like a clamor—for the abolition of the 
term system in this country. Here is Mr. 
Stickney, the author of the book called ‘‘ The 
True Republic,’’ who wants only the President 
and a legislative assembly and a judiciary 
elected by the people. He would have the 
President appoint his Cabinet, and every Cabi- 
net officer appoint his subordinates ; he would 
have every officer of the Government remova- 
ble by his superior, but only for bad conduct ; 
he would allow each one to keep his place dur- 
ing good conduct ; and he would take all pow- 
er of making appointments from Congress, 
but would have the President removable, by a 
two-thirds vote of its members, for bad con- 
duct. 

This is very extreme discussion. I am not 
justifying Stickney’s ideas; but I tell young 
men, I tell middle-aged men, who are friends 
of the political machine and against anything 
like independent voting, that there is a storm 
brewing against political machinery, against 
party-men, as distinguished from statesmen, 
against any politics that consist merely of the 
advocacy of the interests of one political or- 
ganization as distinguished from the interests 
of the people at large. Scholars are demand- 
ing, as I find in many centers of the country, 
an abolition of the spoils system. But the 
spoils system depends on the term system. 
The best thought of the country is, I think, 
wf‘ling that the spoils system should be abol- 
ished by the abolition of the term system, in 
two fields, at least—the Civil Service and the 
Judiciary. The Civil Service should not be 
governed by the term system now, as it was 
notin the time of our fathers; the Judiciary 
should not be governed by the term system 
exclusively, although in twenty-two states it 
now is so governed. We have had terrific ex- 
perience of the power of frequent elections to 
bring into existence a professional class of po- 
litical managers and an immense use of polit- 
ical machinery, against which the people are 
absolutely powerless. A great class of the 
best people in New York State were ridden 
over rough-shod by the political managers of 
that commonwealth in the last electiop. 

I know that Mr, Beecher tells us, in Plymouth 
Church, that young men must not protest 
against the machine unless they are very 
young. Well, I will bear the imputation of 
being young in this respect, for I believe that 
the demand that the spoils system in politics 
shall not take the people’s offices to pay merely 
party-men for their services to party and to 
keep such men in fat places is the protest of 
the soundest heads in the Republic; the protest 
of the best hearts among young men; the pro- 
test of the sternest patriotism we have; and, 
better than all, the protest of the first fifty 
years of our political history and of our 
fathers. Here is the spot for protest to be 
lifted up, in the name of those whohave gone 
before us, in this very hall. The time has 
arrived for the stern demand that party-men 
shall not take the place of statesmen, and that 
the people’s offices shall not be given away to 
reward merely partisan services, [Applause.] 


It is a topic on which we are likely to hear 
much—the interference of political machinery 
with the people’s rights—and I would not place 
myself on extreme ground without emphasiz- 
ing what everybody knows, that there must be 
parties in free politics, and that a party gov- 
ernment is necessary with our institutions. 
But the independent voter, the bolting voter 
is to be encouraged also, as well asthe party- 
man. The statesman is to be encouraged. 
and, if he revolt, if under any set of tempta- 
tions party-men undertake to make slaves of 
statesmen, the time has become serious. Mr. 
Buchanan once sent an officer of his Cabinet 
into North Carolina to inflame rebellion, and 
told him that he hoped he would have success. 
In Clingman’s speeches you will read the de- 
tailed statement of the way in which Mr. 
Thompson was sent into North Carolina to 
solicit the legislature to pass a vote to d 


put in the place, which he occupied for a few 
months, until his corruption caused him to be 
dropped; and Lincoln, a man honest to the 
last fiber and utterly incapable of seeking his 
own interests in opposition to those of the peo- 
ple, did seek the interests of his party, and for 
a few months humiliated the nation by keep- 
ing in his Cabinet a man whose whole career 
there was open to stern criticism and ended in 
his disgrace. You have in office now at Wash- 
ington a man whom I believe to be at heart as 
pure as Lincoln; but yet I cannot say that the 
pledges of the present Executive concerning 
Civil Service Reform have been carried out. 
Party pressure has been brought to bear, this 
immense extent of patronage belonging to 
party has exerted its sorcery ypon the present 
Executive, and we have seen two members of 
the Cabinet go down to the metropolitan city 
on our Atlantic seaboard and intercede with 
the people for the election of a determined 
enemy of Civil Service Reform. There were 
many reasons for thus interceding with the 
people ; but the Administration, elected on the 
bold proclamation of its purpose to carry for- 
ward Civil Service Reform, has been brought 
under such pressure that this humiliation 
easily occurs, We are so used to seeing the 
President manipulated by party-men that we 
do not reflect sufficiently on the dangers that 
may arrive in the future, when our parties be- 
come more concentrated in great cities than 
they now are and less open to reform, through 
the protest of the Independent voter, and of 
the pulpit, and of the higher press, 

In view of the humiliations of the last elec- 
tions, let us wear our triumphs meekly. We 
are out of the morass; but on those highlands 
which begin with the census of 1880. Who 
knowns what perils may gather? The extent 
of our political machinery, the size of the 
spoils opento party greed and fraud—these 
are to be our great danger inthe future. The 
British Constitution isa growth. Some men 
in Congress hope to repeal all the amendments 
we have added to our Constitution since the 
war. Our Constitution is a growth; and, 
although Gladstone calls it, just as it stood 
when our fathers gave it to us, the noblest 
work man ever produced in politics at one 
stroke, it is better now than it was, and who 
knows but that on this high bank which we soon 
should reach we may have opportunity to 
enter a new period of constitutional growth, 
and at Jast to bring ourselves out of the perils 
of these swiftly-recurring elections, and of 
this immense party machinery, and of the 
fraud and greed that underlie our political 
management? I think the time has come for 
a bold, frank attack on the spoils system in 
our politics, even if we have tosay a word 
against the term system which makes these 
elections so frequent. The time has come 
when bold speculation about other amend- 
ments to the Constitution is in order, and when 
we may well call on the fathers to bring us back 
to their own ideals and inspire us with enthusi- 
asm for growth in our fundamental law, until 
it shall fit us as the British Constitution fits 
England, changed here and there as exigencies 
require, but growing with the necessities of 
American society to be as graceful as the Ro- 
man toga was about the form of Cicero or of 
Cesar, flowing about us and not pinching us. 
It has done the latter in New York. It has 
done the latter in the political intimidations, 
frauds, and murders in many tracts of the 
Southern states. It will do this again and 
again, until we insist on the growth of the 
Constitution. We are choked by political ma- 
chinery. The political costumes, which should 
be a free wardrobe, are so cut by professional 
fashion-mongers in politics as to keep us from 
breathing deeply. You think I am taking too 
deep a breath now in justifying the young men 
of New York City who opposed a party man- 
agement of the campaign. You think Iam 
speaking too loudly, and that I ought to tie 
the constricting necklace of party management 
about my throat. NotI, to-day. And never 
you and never I, in this house. [Applause.] 


Tae LECTURE, 


Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Means, 
one stanza of ‘‘Must Jesus bear the Cross 
alone?’ was sung, and Mr. Cook then spoke as 
follows: 

In spite of a conspiracy of silence on the part 
ef the organs of extreme views as to evolution, 
it is known to many, and should be known to 
all, that materialism has lately received in 
England what ought to be a fatal blow, at the 
hands of the British Association. Years ago 
in this lectureship, when my effort was to in- 
troduce new subjects into natural theology, 





from the Union. You sayI am assailing Mr. 
Buchanan because he is not of my political 
party. President Lincoln, I suppose, did not 
care toappoint as Secretary of War the first man 
who occupied that position under his admin- 
istration. There was a bargain, as all men under- 
stand who know the inside of politics, that a 
certain person from Pennsylvania should be 
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protopl was forced to the front. All cur- 
rent discussion keeps it there. Acting as an 
observer of the signs of the times, I must em- 
phasize President Allman’s assertion that pro- 
toplasm cannot account for thought. He 
thinks it may be the physical basis of life, but 
is quite sure that it cannot be the psychical 
basis of eonsciousness. Read his elaborate 
address on ‘‘Protoplasm and Life’ (see Fop- 





ular Science Monthly for October, 1879), and 
you will find that the British Association has 
shaken itself clear of all complicity with the 
materialistic positions in theology to which 
Huxley and Tyndall have endeavored to com- 
mit it by their own addresses. 

There has been a determined effort in this 
country to commit the American Association 
for the Adva t of Sci to positions 
essentially materialistic. Attempts here in 
that direction will have the fate of the attempts 
of the same sort in England and in Germany. 
The world of scholarship is a unit, and to-day the 
doctrine, the accredited scientific inculcation, 
of the most advanced minds is that, while what 
is called germinal matter may be the physica, 
basis of life, it is not at all and, so far as 
science can perceive, cannot ever be placed by 
philosophy in the position of the psychical 
basis of thought, choice, and emotion. Here 
we have this large admission, and on account 
of this advanced position of our great author- 
ities lam taking for granted what I have so 
long been proving in this lectureship, that the 
soul which thinks and chooses and feels is not 
matter; that, as life existed before organiza- 
tion, it may exist after; that it is no more 
wonderful that the organic principle which 
has made this body should make another than 
that it already has made our present ward- 
robe of flesh ; and, indeed, that it is less won- 
derful that we should live again than that we 
should live at all. So thoroughly have these 
positions permeated the sober, earnest thought 
of New England that last summer, in the 
Concord School of Philosophy, no opportunity 
to peep or mutter was given to a materialist. 
A very narrow platform, you say. Well, 
Joncord built it. Very sectarian philosophy, 
you think. Well, Concord has had a reputa- 
tion for liberalism, and she is not sufficiently 
liberal to-day to admit to the list of her 
teachers any man who is materialistic enough 
to deny the immortality of the soul or the per- 
sonality of God, [Applause.] 


In October, 1875, from the platform of the 

Boston Monday Lectureship, while the accents 
of Professor Huxley’s authoritative voice in 
his lectures at New York, on ‘ Evolution,” 
were yet intimidating the ears of Americans, 
it was my fortune to expose as a blunder his 
theory that the bottoms of the deep seas are 
covered by a sheet of living slime, from which 
has been derived all the life on the planet 
(* Boston Monday Lectures,” Vol. I, pp. 1—5). 
Hiickel has attempted to defend Bathybius, the 
name Huxley gave to this sheet of gelatinous 
matter; but he has not made a convert of Pro- 
fessor Huxley. The latter seconded a vote of 
thanks to Professor Allman at the close of his 
address before the British Association, and in 
the following remarkable language defined his 
present position as to this abandoned final de- 
fense of Hiickel’s materialistic views of the 
origin of life. ‘The president,’’ in the early 
part of his address, said Prof. Huxley, ‘al- 
luded to a certain thing—I hardly know wheth- 
erI ought to call it thing or not—of which 
he gave you the name Bathybius, and he 
stated, with perfect justice, that I had brought 
that thing into notice ; at any rate, indeed, I 
christened it, and Iam, in a certain sense, its 
earliest friend. For some time after that in- 
teresting Bathybius was launched into the 
world a number of admirable persons took 
the little thing bythe hand and made very 
much of it. And so things went on, and I 
thought my young friend Bathybius would 
turn out a credit tome. But, I am sorry to 
say, as time has gotie on, he has not altogether 
verified the promise of his youth. In the first 
place, as the president told you, he could not 
be found when he was wanted; and, in the 
second place, when he was found, all sorts of 
things were said about him. Indeed, I regret to 
be obliged to tell you that some persons of severe 
minds went £0 far as to say that he was noth- 
ing but a gelatinous precipitate of slime, 
which had carried down organic matter. If 
that is so, I am very sorry for it, for, whoever 
else may have joined in this error, I am un- 
doubtedly primarily responsible for it. I rest 
in the most entire and complete confidence that, 
if this should happen to be a blunder of mine, 
some day or other it will be carefully exposed 
by somebody !’’—(Popular Science Monthly, 
October, 1879, p. 862.) 

Taking the Concord platform and that of 
Virchow and of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science as representative o 
culture, and as standing in such a position 
that they who cannot come upon it deserve no 
serious answer, pardon me if now, in my 
soliloquy, I endeavor to reinstate in your con- 
fidence the argumenv from design, pulverized 
as some of you think it is, outgrown as many 
of you have been accustomed so haughtily to 
call it. I must approach this difficult topic 
with illustrations that will carry every one 
with me, and I hope not to use technical terms ; 
but it is absolutely essential that I should sink 
one distinction in your minds so deeply that 
it cannot be uprooted—namely, that between 
the existence of forces and the direction of 





forces, between the activity of forces and the 
correlation of forces so that they conspire to 
produce a given result. 

The Scotch philosopher, Beattie, once went 
into his garden and drew in the soft earth the 
letters C. W. B. He sowed these furrows with 
garden cresses, smoothed the earth, and went 
away. These were the initials of his little boy, 
who had never been taught anything concern- 
ing God, although he had learned to read. 
‘“‘Ten days later,’? says Beattie, “the child 
came running tome in amazement, and said: 
*My name has grown in the garden.’ Well, 
what if it has?’ said the philosopher. ‘‘ That 
is nothing,’’ and turned away. But the child 
took his father by the hand, led him to the 
garden-plat, and said: ‘‘What made those 
letters?’ ‘‘I see very well; the father re- 
plied, ‘that the initials of your name have 
grown up herein the garden, That is an 
accident,” and he turned away again. The 
child followed him, took him by the hand, 
brought him back to the spot, and said, very 
earnestly : ‘‘ Some ong must have planted the 
seeds to make the letters.’? ‘Do you really 
believe those letters cannot have been pro- 
duced by chance ?”’ said the father. ‘I believe 
somebody planted them,’’ said the son, who 
probably did not know what chance meant. 
‘Very well,” said the father, ‘look at your 
hands and your feet ; consider your eyes and 
all your members. Are they not skillfully 
arranged? How did your hand get its shape?” 
The boy replied: ‘‘ Somebody must have made 
my hands for me.”’ ‘‘ Who is that some one?”’ 
said the father. ‘“‘I do not know,” said the 
child. ‘Do you feel certain that somebody 
planted those seeds, and sure that some one 
made your hands?’ ‘ Yes,’’ said the boy, 
with great earnestness. And then the father 
communicated to the child the name of the 
great Being by whom all things are made, and 
the boy never forgot the lesson nor the cir- 
cumstances which led to it. 


Now I bring the materialist, or any one who 
doubts the validity of the argument from de- 
sign to prove the existence of a God possess- 
ing intelligence, to this garden-plat. -I say: 
‘¢Will you explain for me the letters C. W. 
B.?”? The materialist replies: ‘I will do so 
and can do so very casily, for the letters are 
explained by the powers in the seeds.” ‘* Let 
us hear your explanation in detail,’ I reply. 
“Very well,” the materialist goes on to say, 
“there is a garden cress making the head of 
the letter C. Is not that gardencress account- 
ed for by the seed from which it grows?’ 
“Yes,” Treply. ‘Here isa cress making the 
neck of the C. Is not that accounted for by 
the seed from which it sprang?’ * Yes,” I 
say. And so he goes on through the fifty 
garden cresses that make up the letter. He 
accounts for each one of the cresses, and then 
infers that he has accounted for the letter. I 
stop him, and say that to account for each one 
of those garden cresses is not at all to account 
for the arrangement of the cresses into the 
shape of the C, Why did they not arrange 
themselves as a W or a B, orin any other form, 
orin no form at all? You account for each 
one of the garden cresses, and think you have 
accounted for the letter. No, you have not; 
for there is a great distinction between the 
powers of these seeds to produce garden cress- 
es and that power which collocated the seeds 
into the shape of the letter. Here is the dis- 
tinction between the existence of the forces of 
matter and the direction of those forces. 


Theists are ready to grant that wonderful 
powers have been given to atoms of matter, 
and that the molecular constitution of these 
substances which we touch and call inert is 
marvelous beyond all comment; but the ques- 
tion is whether any such powers have been 
given to atoms as to account for the direction 
of the forces that inhere in the atoms, and 
such a direction that, although these forces 
are active at ten thousand times ten billion 
discrete points, they all work together to a 
common end. The garden cresses account for 
each part of the letter, but do not account 
for the shape of the letter. Whoever will 
look sharply at this illustration will see that 
the parts, if you takethem without this idea 
of collocation, are not the whole, even if they 
are added together. He who takes up these 
garden cresses and holds them in his hand 
has not the whole letter CU in his hand. Goethe 
said that he who holds in his palm the parts of 
a watch has not the whole watch, because he 
has not the formin which the parts must be 
put together in order to produce a mechanism 
to keep time. 

President Allman, indeed, uses language 
that is philosophically careless. He says that 
“irritability has its seat in protoplasm and is 
the prime mover of every phenomenon of 
life.’—( Popular Science Monthly, October, 
1879, p. 745.) Objection may justly be taken 
to the word “prime” in this proposition. 
Mere irritability will never develop proto- 
plasm into a rose, nor provide for man the 
finest of the wheat. In the problem of the 





origin of life there is a silent factor which 
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Prof. Allman does not expressly recov ize. 
The central question is: What accounts for 
the variety of form in organisms? Not irrita- 
bility alone, without the co-ordinating power 
called life. The claims of morphology cannot 
be satisfied without this immaterial principle, 
which Aristotle called the cause of form in 
organisms. 

Kepler, the astronomer, was one day called 
by his wife, from his study of the natural 
forces, to dinner, and a salad was laid on the 
table. ‘‘Dost thou think,’? said he to his 
spouse, ‘‘that, if leaves of lettuce and drops 
of oil and vinegar and fragments of hard- 
boiled eggs had been in circulation from eter- 
nity in chaos, that chance could have assem- 
bled them to-day to form a salad?”’ ‘‘ Not as 
good a one as this,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ nor as well 
seasoned.’’ [Laughter.] (Bertrand, des Fond- 
ateurs de Astronomie moderne.) 

Abbé Galliani, in Paris, once met a company 
of atheists in a Baron d’Holbach’s parlor. 
“Now suppose, gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘ that 
the one among you who is most fully convinced 
that the world is the effect of chance’”—I am 
reading you historic language—‘‘is playing 
with three dice. I do not say in a gambling- 
house, but in the best house in Paris. His an- 
tagonist throws sixes, once, twice, three, four 
times—in a word, constantly. My friend Dide- 
rot will say, without a moment’s doubt, that 
the dice are loaded. Iam ina bad house. Be- 
cause of ten or a dozen throws of the dice, you 
believe firmly that this is in consequence of 
trickery and combination, and well-planned 
combination ; but, seeing in this universe so 
prodigious a number of combinations, a thou- 
sand times more complicated and complicated 
more usefully, you do not suspect that the 
dice of Nature are loaded also, and that there 
is above them a great rogue, who takes pleas- 
ure in catching you atheists in your superficial- 
ity.”? [Laughter.] (Janet, ‘“ Final Causes,” 
Book II, chap. 1.) 

These familiar concrete examples empha- 
size the distinction made prominent by Chal- 
mers, and after him by Mill, between the laws 
of matter and the collocations of matter. ‘‘We 
can imagine all the present and existing laws 
of matter to be in full operation,” said Chal- 
mers (‘‘ Natural Theology,” II, 11), ‘“‘and yet, 
just for want of a right ‘local disposition of 
parts, the universe might be that wild, un- 
digested medley of things in which no trace or 
character of a designing architect was at all dis- 
cernible.”” Mr. Mill says (“‘ Logic,” III, 12—16) 
that ‘‘collocations, as well as laws, are neces- 
sary to the operation of Nature,” and he does 
not overlook the profound truth that “‘ the laws 
of Nature do not account for their own 
origin.” 

A slovenly observation of facts and a lack 
of rigor in applying to the explanation of facts 
the principle that every change must have an 
adequate cause are the most ordinary sources 
of skepticism as to the existence of design in 
Nature. A specialist may be lynx-eyed and 
yet wall-eyed. 

I take in my hand a book, and you say that 
the book is made by the laws of grammar. 1 
say it is made according to the laws of grammar. 
You say the book of the universe is made by 
the laws of Nature. Canpenter replies that 
you must never affirm that the universe is gov- 
erned by law; but that what you ought to say 
is, that itis governed according to law. This 
book is not made by law; it is made accord- 
ing to the laws of printing and grammar. I 
may have this type, and nothing but a chaotic 
mass of ink-spots upon the page. The colloca- 
tion of them is the thing to be accounted for. 
The cutting of the face of the type is, indeed, 
wonderful, and that must be accounted for 
when we look sharply into the last analysis of 
things. Those atoms of which so much is 
said have the appearance, as Max Miiller 
affirms, of manufactured articles. The question 
is, if they have all these marvelous powers 
which some materialists attribute to them, 

* where they obtained them. 

When I was crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
it was my fortune to find same moss agates, 
and the beautiful ferns inside, or the struc- 
tures resembling ferns, were enswathed by the 
crystalline stone. Teach me haughtily the 
atomic theory, if you please; tell me that the 
ultimate particles of matter have power, I care 
not how marvelous; I reply that, according to 
physical science, these different particles have 
never touched each other. They are en- 
swathed by a force that accounts for their 
harmoniously co-ordinated motions, and which 
in all organisms must have acted to produce 
the adaptation of part to part. As the crys- 
talline stone enswathes the mysterious 
growths in the moss agate, so a co-ordinating 
power enswathes all atoms and all worlds, and 
the universe is but a moss agate in the crys- 
talline stone of God’s omnipresent intelligence. 
[Applause. ] 

You say Concord theism runs into anthrop. 
omorphism—that is, that I teach that God is 
Uke man. Well, anthropomophism is better 
than what I call hylomorphism—that is, the 








doctrine that God is like matter; and panthe- 
ism, when it make all force only an outcome 
of certain powers-inhering in the original 
atoms, is reducing our idea of what is highest 
in the universe to the level of matter and its 
forces, and is properly enough called, not an- 
thropomorphic, indeed, but hylomorphic, 
which is a great deal more vile. 

Is there in the universe intention not my 
own? Every one answers: “Yes; in other 
human beings.’”? But precisely the same argu- 
ment which proves to me that a human being 
other than myself has had an intention in any 
given work proves that a Supreme Intelli- 
gence has had an intention in what is called 
Nature. It is inconsistent with sound doc- 
trine for me to deny that other human beings 
have intentions. Itis, for the same reason, 
inconsistent with sound doctrine for me to 
deny that the Supreme Intelligence has inten- 
tions, or that Nature has final as well as effi- 
cient causes ? 

1. Let cause mean all that is necessary to 
explain an effect. 

2. In a statue of Hercules we shall have, 
therefore, according to Aristotle’s distinctions 
between causes, first, a material cause in the 
marble ; an efficient cause in the chisel of the 
sculptor ; a formal] cause in the shape of the 
statue; and a final cause in its destination to 
be set up to adorn a temple. 

Here are the famous distinctions between 
material, efficient, formal, and final causes; 
and it is necessary that these definitions should 
be put before the public at large, if we are to 
come before it with anything like full state- 
ments of the freshest investigation of the 
proofs that God is a person. You must distin- 
guish between the marble of the statue, the 
chisel that makes the statue, the shape of the 
statue, and the destination of the statue. All 
these circumstances are causes ; but they are 
not causes in the same sense. 

8. All these causes may coexist. Neither in 
man’s work nor in Nature does the operation 
of efficient causes shut out that of final causes. 


4, The fullest proof that the course of Nature 
is governed by efficient causes would be no 
disproof that it is also governed by final causes. 
To prove that a statue is made by achisel is no 
disproof that it was made in order to represent 
Hercules and to be set up in a temple. 

5. It is the absurd claim of many physicists 
who have not studied philosophy that efficient 
and final causes exclude each other ; but the 
better educated of physicists make no such 
claim. 

Huxley says: ‘‘The teleological and me- 
chanical views of Nature are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. The teleologist can al- 
ways defy the evolutionist to disprove that the 
primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the uni- 
verse.” 

It is very important to {insist upon the fact 
that material, efficient, formal, and final causes 
may coexist. To prove that a fact of Nature is 
governed by an efficient cause is no disproof 
that it is also governed by a final cause. Nev- 
ertheless, we have hundreds of well-educated 
men who think that, if they have proof that the 
universe has been thrown into its present form 
by the action of the forces we call gravitation, 
chemical affinity, and the like, there is no proof 
that there is any design in the universe. If 
there is an efficient cause for any given effect, 
then they think there fs no necessity for a 
final cause. That is like asserting that, because 
this statue of Hercules has been chiseled by a 
piece of steel, the efficient cause of the statue 
cannot have coexisted with an intention 
on the part of the maker to set up the work to 
adorn atemple. The great point to be insisted 
on in answering anti-theistic theories is that 
the material, the efficient, the formal, and the 
final causes of the universe may coexist and do 
not come into collision at all. 

6. Without here raising the question wheth~ 
er the theory of evolution fs true or false, it is 
evident that it concerns only a question of pro- 
cess, or answers the question How, and not 
the question Why. 

7. But the question How does not exclude 
the question Why, and so the theory of evolu- 

tion does not render final causes either im- 
possible or useless. : 

8. Combinations of repeated and multiplex 
phenomena—such that they converge to one 
effect—exist in countless numbers in Nature. 

9. Convergence of phenomena in repeated 
and multiplex cases {s itself a phenomenon 
and requires a cause. 

10, When a certain coincidence of phenom- 
ena is remarked constantly, it is not enough to 
explain each phenomenon by referring it to its 
antecedent. It is necessary to give a precise 
reason for the coincidence itself. (See Janet, 
‘Final Causes,’’ Book I, chapter 1, and Book 
II, chapter 1.) 

This is the proposition on which Janet founds 
hfs recent book on ‘“‘Final Causes,” a vol- 
ume that I recommend to the attentive study 
of every one who thinks the argument of de- 
sign is abandoned by scholars. It has been 


restated within ten years in such a form that I 
suppose materialism does not hope to under- 
mine the new shape that it has. John Stuart 
Mill affirmed over and over that whoever 
would prove the personality of God should 
adhere to the argument from design. I am 
not ashamed to place Janet’s work on ‘Final 
Causes ’’—a book I have read through of late 
on the railway trains—side by side with any 
production of the anti-theistic school; and 
when the volumes are weighed in the balances 
of a nice logic, I believe the result will be that 
atheism will go up as far the lighter in the 
logical scale. 

11. Certain combinations—as, for example, of 
the parts of the eye—are intelligible only on 
the supposition that millions of forces have 
combined so as to produce sight. 

12. There is here a strange accord of the past 
with the future. ; 

18. It is a fact of observation that this ac- 
cord of the past with the future exists in Na- 
ture in cases innumerable. 

14. It is to be false to the principle of caus- 
ality to leave unexplained this accord of the 
past with the future. 

15. As a cause must include all that is neces- 
sary to explain an effect, the convergence of 
causes must itself be explained in harmony 
with the principle that involution and evolu- 
tion, under natural law, are an eternal equa- 
tion. 

16. But the strange accord of the past with 
the future in the growth of the eye will be 
fortuitous, or without adequate cause, if it is 
not granted that the combination of parts has 
taken place under control of a tendency that 
from the first has in view the sight, which 
springs up only at the last. The combination 
of millions of forces so as to produce sight is 
intelligible only on the principle that they have 
been combined in order to produce sight. 
“¢ When the question is about an organic evo- 
lution, which is in the future,’? says Claude 
Bernard, “ we no longer comprehend the prop- 
erty of matter at long range. The egg is to 
become something; but bow conceive that 
matter should have, as a property, to include 
operations of mechanism which do not yet ex- 
ist?’ John Stuart Mill, in a well-known pas- 
sage of his essay on ‘‘ Theism,’’ admits that the 
argument just stated concerning the eye is in 
strict accordance with the principles of induc- 
tive logic. 

17. This reasoning does not start from the 
hypothesis that sight is an end, nor that the 
eye is an adaptation of means to an end; for 
either of these presuppositions would involve 
a vicious circle. 

18. The reasoning starts from effects, and 
from the observation that they are possible 
only because a certain strange accord exists be- 
tween the past and the future, and this in the 
action of millions of forces. 

19.. The observation of facts, therefore, gives 
us as a criterion of final cause the agreement 
of the present and past with the future, and 
the determination of the former by foresight 
of the latter. 

20. The demonstrated accord of the past and 
the future in the growth of the eye, and the 
innumerable similar examples, transforms the 
effects into ends, the causes into means, and 
the combination of the two into an adjustment 
of means to ends, or design. 

21. Omnipresent design can proceed only 
from an omnipresent, personal intelligence. 

{Applause. } 


Sanitary. 
THE NATIONAL HEALTH CON- 
VENTION. 


Tae American Public Health Association, 
which had its late session in the city of Nash- 
ville, has done and is doing an important work 
in the interests of public health. It may be 
said to have had its origin in the old quaran- 
tine conventiens. The first of these was held 
in Philadelphia, in 1857; the second in Baltt- 
more, in 1858; the third in New York, in 1859; 
and the fourth and last in Boston, in 1860. 
Some differences of view as to questions which 
have been settled by the subsequent assem- 
blage of facts and circumstances growing out 
of the war suspended these meetings; but 
during the war the army and the United States 
Sanitary Commission accumulated a large 
amount of sanitary information. The care of 
population and of cities not only was felt to be 
necessary; but both science, experience, and 
art had developed methods of accomplishing 
desired results. Members of the former con- 
ventions, as well as others who had done active 
sanitary service during the conflict, felt the 

need of a national organization. To this end a 
conference was held in New York City, in April, 
1872. It resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee, which called a meeting in September 
of the same year at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
where the Public Health Association was or- 
ganized. Its next succeeding meeting was 








held at Cincinnati, in 1873, at which the first 
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presentation of extended papers and the first 
discussion thereof took place. Ever since the 
Association has maintained its yearly meet- 
ings, at allof which important contributions 
have been made to state, medicine, and public 
hygiene. Engineers, architects, physicians, 
chemists, plumbers, and those alike interested 
have each contributed their quota. Besides 
the several volumes of “ Transactions,”’ pub- 
lished by Houghton, Osgood & Co., the news- 
papers have fully reported each meeting, and 
thus spread broadcast over all the land much 
valuable sanitary knowledge. The meeting at 
Richmond, last year, was naturally largely 
occupied with the discussion of yellow fever. 
While to the public eye there was much that 
seemed diffuse, and while the convention 
attempted no verdict, yet it did obtain evi- 
dence of such value as led to very definite 
methods for the isolation and disinfection, as 
well as for investigation. Asan outcome, the 
National Board was organized. In due time its 
noble record will show how much the South and 
the country generally has owed to its espion- 
age of yellow fever in Memphis and to the pre- 
cautions which it has been able to prompt and 
to enforce through state authorities. This is 
only the outside of its work, for all the time 
weighty questions of general sanitation and 
bearing upon population in every district of 
our land have been under the investigation 
and judgment of recognized experts. By the 
efficient co-operation of Gen. Walker it has 
been arranged that the next census shall have 
large reference to vital facts, while in its own 
special sphere the National Board is collecting 
material and arranging plans for extended 
observation and research. This last meeting 
of the Association has brought together the 
most prominent sanitarians of our country. 
Twenty state health boards were represented 
by some of their members, while city boards 
without number had present able representa- 
tives. As it is not a delegated body, it also 
has a large constituency from various profes- 
sions of those interested in the great questions — 
which are pending. While the Memphis yellow 
fever could not but command large ccnsid- 
eration, yet the special subject before the hody 
was the sanitary condition and managen ent 
of cities—a question which concerns the welfare 
of millions of our people. The time has come 
when the body feels it must do more than 
sound notes of alarm, by closely studying the 
actual conditions, and then advocating those 
precise methods of dealing with them which 
science, art,and experience are able to indi- 
cate. Sanitary sclence in many of our states 
and cities has so far taken on organization that 
itis now possible for sucha body as this to 
assemble able representatives, and to secure 
such papers and discussions as are a perma- 
nent contribution to social science. As in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, the time 
will come when medical jurisprudence, the 
cure of insanity and care of hospitals, and 
the diseases of animals will be recognized as 
coming 60 far under consideration as that they 
will need either a secretary of health, or, at 
least, more exact governmental attention than 
they have yet received. There are great 
studies in the country yetto be made in all 
these directions, in which the care of popu* 
lation and the interests both human and 
financial are largely concerned. The United 
States has thus far been very lavish of human 
life, and very careless as to many of the con- 
ditions which determine race power and race 
perpetuity. Great social problems are now 
outlining on the great slate of history, and 
we must needs work at them before they be- 
come too complicated by running fearfully 
into each other. We gladly draw attention to 
such an organization as this, and shall next 
notice the work it has attempted or accom- 
plished at its recent meeting, in order that all 


these problems may be kept more vividly be- 
fore the people. 








° 
Science. 

THE little facts of science, seemingly trifling, 
are often of great value in deciding greater 
questions—or, at least, ones deemed of more 
importance by the human race. On Kergue- 
len’s Island, a tract 4,000 miles west of Cape 
Horn, our common fern (Polypodium vulgare) is 
found. Other plants common to America are 
also found there. It is considered out of the 
question that they had their original home- 
center there, and it is deemed highly improba- 
ble that they could have been carried there by 
any agency now existing. The only suggestion 
deemed within probability is that there muat 
in the past have been a land connection be- 
tween these points, now four thousand of miles 
apart. This was Dr. Hooker’s view, when he 
visited the island and noted these plants, many 

years ago. Geographers connected with the 
“Challenger” expedition have now come to the 
same conclusion with the botanist, from an en- 
tirely different line of reasoning. There are, 








besides, plants on the island found nowhere 
else. One of these (the Pringlea anti-scorbutica) 
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fs not only special to the island, but it is dis- 
tinct from any known coniferous plant, in hav- 
ing powdery pollen and no petals. And these 
facts are taken to indicate that a long connect- 
ing line has been swept away. 


...-8ince the discovery that the roots of the 
American species of grape are not injured by 
the phylloxera to the same extent that the 
foreign vine is, the French are grafting the 

. foreign vines on American stocks, and in this 
way strengthening their vineyards. The spe- 
cles most in demand for this root-service are 
Vitis Labrusca to some extent and to a 
greater degree Vitis riparia, Vitis cstivalis, 
and Vitis cordifolia. But the best of our bot- 
anists have had some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the different species ; and, in view of the 
great practical value of the question, some 
easy rules are desirable. Dr. Geo. Engelmann 
has recently made public the value of some 
characters that have been overlooked. In 
most species of the grape family a tendril does 
not come from every node. Usually every 
third node has no tendril; but the Labrusca 
has a tendril from almost every node, and be- 
sides the leaves are densely woolly, with brown 
wool on the under surface. The Vitis riparia 
is likely to be confused with Vitis cordifolia ; 
but in the latter the sinus, or bay formed by 
the lobes at the base of the leaf, commences by 
straight lines, making the foot of the bay 
somewhat triangular, while the Vitis riparia has 
a bay or sinus regularly curving from the start 
at the petiole. The Vitis estivalis has a leaf 
lobed somewhat like the Vitis cordifolia ; but 
it has a rough, thick texture, and the racemose 
bunch has fruit not unpleasant even in its 
wildest form, while those of cordifolia, in 
many respects similar, have a harsh, astringent 
taste. 

.... There is yet a wide field unexplored in 
the physiological conditions involved in the 
infusion of distinct individuals in one hybrid 
form. In chemistry the union of two different 
bodies always results in the same {identical 
product ; but it is not so in plant life. If we 
take the flowers of two distinct species to-day 
and cross-fertilize them, the progeny will be 
different from what the same two flowers 
would yield to-morrow. Again, in the progeny 
of the same individual cross the young plants 
raised are different from one another. The 
progeny partake of some of the characters of 
both parents, just as a chemical infusion would; 
but the proportions vary in each. Just now 
some interesting hybrids have been obtained 
in England between the Utah yellow colum- 
bine and the blue columbine of the Rocky 
Mountains. Instead of the blue and yellow 
uniting together and making a green, asin an 
ordinary color mixture, the blues and yellows 
in the progeny are just as bright as in the 
original parents. Some parts of the flowers 
are blne and some yellow. In one case the 
nectaries have the bright blue of the Rocky 
Mountain species, while the petals are golden 
yellow. Thus it appears that parental influ- 
ence may affect only particular parts of the 
offspring; or one parent may influence one 
part, or one another. But under what law 
these peculiar influences operate no fellow 
of any learned association or any other 
** fellow’ has so far been able to find out 


....-Some botanists have of late been using 
the microscope to distinguish the different 
species of coniferous trees. Dr. M. T. Masters 
has recently published a valuable paper on 
two disputed Japan species of spruce—Picea 
firma and Picea bifida, Horticulturists be- 
lieved they were forms of one thing; but 
Bertrand, a distinguished French vegetable 
physiologist, pronounced them distinct, after 
an investigation of their anatomical structure, 
Dr. Masters has now found both kinds of 
anatomical structure on the same tree—the 
one when it is somewhat juvenescent, and is 
then Picea bifida ; the other the adult stage, 
when it is P. firma. The paper is regarded by 
biologists as of great value, opening up, as it 
does, the whole value of microscopical obser- 
vations, both in plants and animals, in certain 
test cases. Though, 98 one element in a chain 
of facts leading to character, a microscopical 
observation must be of immense service, it 
will be unsafe to take such an observation 
singly and alone. 

...-Mentzelia ornata, a native of our Western 
plains, according to Mr. J. Poisson, as recently 
quoted by Dr. Asa Gray, has short glands, 
secreting honey, intermixed with longer 
barbed bristles. Insects can get in, to collect 
the sweet secretions, but are caught by the 
barbs on their return. Cases have been known 
where the insects have twisted off their heads 


in the endeavor to escape. Most of the 
Loasacer, however, secrete a very acrid and 
not a sweet liquid, which would repel, rather 
than attract, marauders. 


-..-The asteroids continue to increase in 
number. Nos. 201 and 202 were discovered by 
Peters, on Sept. 2let and 234, respectively ; and 
No. 204 by Palisa, at Berlin. on Oct. 10th. The 


lately discovered planets are all 
even for asteroids. very small, 
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P evsonatities, 


ARCHIBALD Fores, the famous war corre- 
spondent, declares that he was saved by the 
‘‘eat,’’? which it is now proposed to abolish 
from the British army. Twenty years ago he 
enlisted in a cavalry regiment. Young, full of 
spirits, and not destitute of money, he was 
scandalously often in trouble. At length an 
escapade got him placed for a month in the 
Sheffield provost. He was not cured, however. 
Again, brought b@fore his commanding officer, 
he was asked if he knew he was a second-class 
man. No, he knew nothing about it. ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘ you are, and, as such, liable to be 
flogged ; and the next time you come before 
me I'll flog you.’” Mr. Forbes never again 
came before him, and is now so full of love for 
the ‘‘cat’’ that he pleads for its retention, 
The Pilot reports that its editor John Boyle 
O'Reilly had an almost similar experience. At 
eighteen years of age he enlisted in a hussar 
regiment, and, in the strength and wildness of 
youth, began a reckless course. One day a 
friendly old sergeant said to him, as he was 
marched to the guard-room: ‘ You’ll destroy 
yourself, youngster, if you don’t stop. The 
next time the colonel’s in -bad humor he’ll 
court-martial you, and you’ll be flogged.’’ The 
word clung to O’Reilly’s mind and appalled 
him into steadiness, But, unlike his English 
brother in literature, he regards the ‘‘ cat” 
with horror, and considers its use more degrad- 
ing and demoralizing on soldiers who witness 
it than would be the death of the defaulter. 


...-A letter from Scotland, in the Philadel- 
phia Press, tells how the most famous English 
statesman looks. In personal appearance Mr. 
Gladstone is an active, lithe, muscular man, 
rather tall, and of well-proportioned frame. 
His face and figure have that clear-cut contour 
which generally indicates several generations 
of intellectual activity and personal leader- 
ship. Mr. Gladstone is the descendant of a 
long line of Scottish lairdmen of small wealth 
and limited possessions; but accustomed to 
stand first in their community, to think and to 
lead. The face is scholarly, cultivated, its out- 
lines boldly defined by that meagerness of 
muscle which distinguishes the intellectual 
athlete. There is not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh on it. The thin lips and well-cut mouth 
and chin betoken firmness, determination, and 
endurance. Seventy summers have sat lightly 
on Mr. Gladstone; but the years have brought 
their blessing of rest, and his face in general 
wears the repose of strength and experience— 
strongly lined with the record of struggle and 
thought. Anew fact, however, or an aggres- 
sive opinion wakes the whole man with the 
fire of youth, and the eye flashes with eager 
light, and the body bends quickly forward, as 
if to grasp a fresh acquisition. Like all strong 
Englishmen, Mr. Gladstone is a man of large 
physical power and endurance, fond of out- 
door air and work, and the ring of his ax at 
Hawarden, so familiar to England, has echoed 
even across the Atlantic. 


. ..In Scribner's Monthly a son of Henry J. 
Raymond publishes the following interesting 
record about Daniel Webster : 

‘‘The more I see of him the more profound- 
ly does he impress me with his greatness—a 
greatness which is intrinsic and truly majestic, 
which derives no addition from external cir- 
cumstances, and which {is quite as impressive 
to the valet as to one who sees the subject of 
it only on holiday occasions. He asked if I 
had heard Attorney-General Clifford in reply 
to his Rhode Island argument. I told him, 
only in part. He said that Mr. Clifford re- 
marked that Mr. Webster’s premises were un- 
deniable, and he could not see any flaw in his 
logic ; but there must be some fallacy in it, 
because it lead to conclusions which he could 
not admit. This, Mr. Webster said, was like 
Jefferson, who told him once that in very 
early life he resolved to have nothing to say to 
John Marshall, for he would always get him 
to admit certain positions ‘which he could not 
question), and then he would lead him to con- 
clusions which he would not believe and which 
he could not avoid. This, he said, was charac- 
teristic of Jefferson, who had no reasoning fac- 
ulty, but who knew exactly how to touch the 
popular feeling and was entirely unscrupulous 
in exercising that skill.”’ 


..--Mr. John Bright is noted for his pure 
and vigorous English. When asked how he 
had acquired such command of the language, 
he replied: ‘‘ By almost learning by heart the 
purest English writers.”’” A correspondent of 
the N. Y. Hwening Post writes: ‘‘I once had a 
conversation with Mr. Bright on the same sub- 
ject, and the answer he gave me was that he 
had not for many years gone to bed a single 
night without reading some good English 
poem. He added to this that of late he had 
been compelled to confine himself almost ex- 
clusively to our American writers—naming 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell. 
He said that the EngNsh poets of the present 
day had become, some of them, too obscure 
and others too finical and affected to suit his 
taste ; but that the American continued in the 
line of the ‘simple, sensuous, passionate ’ be- 





gun by Shakespeare and Milton and perpet- 
uated by Southy and Wordsworth.” 





Missions, 


It is gratifying to know that in the contro. 
versy between the Bishop of Colombo and the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
in Ceylon the native church does not occupy 
aneutral position. The policy of the Society 
has resulted in the production of a community 
of robust, independent native Christians, who 
think for themselves and are ready to act for 
themselves. The Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer for November contains a careful review of 
the Society’s controversy with the young rit- 
ualistic Bishop during the past three years 
and an enumeration of the points gained as 
against the Bishop. This article sets forth 
very clearly the position of the native Chris- 
tians, and considers very properly that their 
manly attitude is a matter to rejoice over. 
Previous to 1876 the native church was advanc- 
ing steadily in numbers and in spiritual life. 
The 742 communicants of 1866 had increased to 
1,288 in 1876. Since the latter date the progress, 
especially as regards the growth of independ- 
ence, has been even more marked. The policy 
of the Society, almost from the beginning, 
was to promote the ‘ultimate settlement of 
the Native Church upon the ecclesiastical basis 
of an indigenous episcopate, independent of 
foreign aid or superintendence.’’ To this end, 
most wisely, church committees, district coun- 
cils, and a provincial council were constituted 
of native communicants, This plan, which 
was concerned { diately with church funds, 
served also the purpose of a bond of unity be- 
tween the natives, of interesting them more 
deeply in the welfare of the Native Church as 
a whole and of developing a desire and an apt- 
itude for self-government. When Bishop Co- 
pleston canceled in a most summary way the 
licenses of twelve missionaries, a proceeding 
which his metropolitan afterward advised him 
to recall, the native Christians spoke out very 
emphatically in letters to the press, declaring 
with one accord they would not submit to 
the Bishop’s plans, and even in some instan- 
ces asking for another bishop, independ- 
ent of him of Colombo. They charac- 
terized his proceedings as “an attack 
on the liberties of the Native Church.” 80 ob- 
jectionable were both the Bishop’s ecclesi- 
astical and theological views that these Ceylon 
Christians were not dismayed even at the idea 
of an independent church, distinct from the 
Church of England. In their provincial coun- 
cil in 1877 they passed a resolution declaring 
that such a separation was desirable. For this 
bold utterance they were rebuked by the Soci- 
ety’s missionaries; but in 1878, though no defi- 
nite action was taken, the same views were ex- 
pressed in the Council. The Society holds that 
the Ceylonese have a perfect right to form an 
independent church for themselves, and that, if 
they should do so, they would not in any way 
be opposing the Church of England. The arti- 
cle says, further: 

‘We believe that the native Christians now 

attached to the Society in Ceylon could supply 
from among themselves and support from 
their own resources an episcopate, as well as 
a pastorate, fairly efficient and complete, if 
the necessity should arise. But the change to 
such a state of things from that which now 
existse—a change not likely to be very far off— 
is one which would require bold and at the 
same time careful handling, and in which the 
aid of the European missionaries would be ex- 
tremely desirable, nay, even humanly speak- 
ing, indispensable. The time will come when 
from amongst Singhalese and Tamil Christians 
there will be raised up doctors of theolory and 
learned expositors of Holy Scripture. We re- 
joice in this prospect. But it is still future, 
and the Society must for some years yet con- 
tinue to supply the Divinity College and the 
Training Institution, as it does in Sierra Leone. 
Our native brethren in Ceylon labor for the 
evangelization of their heathen countrymen; 
but in this task European help and advice are 
certainly needed. Such is still the case in 
Sierra Leone. The pastors and leading laymen 
of our Tamil and Singhalese congregations are 
firmly attached to a pure gospel and to spiritu- 
al worship. But new dangers are now impend- 
ing. Blandishments, rebukes, elaborate argu- 
ments, and powerful social influence will be 
perseveringly brought to bear for the purpose 
of leading them away from what we believe to 
be the simplicity of scriptural truth. This is 
not the time when the Society should deprive 
them of its help.” 
As the dispute nowstands between the Society 
and the Bishop, the latter has only one advan- 
tage. He can refuse (and he has refused) to 
ordain anybody recommended by the Society. 
The Society, with the approval of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, has rescinded that part of its constitution, 
adopted in 1839, declaring that no missionary 
can officiate until he has obtained the Bish- 
op’s license. 8o long as this clause was in 
force the hands of the Society were com- 
pletely tied. 


....The Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society has received about $500 more this year 
than it received last—or $551,859. The dis- 
bursements for the year past were $572,206, 
which, added to the debt outstanding, made 
$614,896 to be provided for out of the year’s 
income. The liabilities of the treasury a year 











ago were $117,922, the present liabilities are 
$63,037, showing a decrease of $54,885. The 
committee appropriated $678,869 for the com- 
ing year, of which $279,516 was for foreign 
missions. The amount apportioned to these 
missions to be raised was $7,050—or $100 in 
Africa, $200 in South America, $300 in China, 
$1,600 in Germany and Switzerland, $3,250 in 
Scandinaria, $1,200 in India, $50 in Turkey, 
$200 in Italy, and $200 in Mexico. An appro- 
priation of $1,000 was made for Alaska in case 
it should be deemed best to begin a mission 
there. 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. ° 


ASH, J. P., La Porte, Ind., resigns. 
BLOODGOOD, A. V., accepts call to Spencer, 
Ta. 





BURDICK, R. A., ord. at Albion, N. Y.. 

CHASE, 8. L. B., Elm-st. ch., Bath, Me. 

CLARK, M. C., removes from Virden to Bois 
d’Are, Ul. 

COLVIN, G. T., Sciota, Ill., resigns. 

CRUMPTON, W. B., Meriden, Miss., resigns. 

GORMAN, 8., Columbus, accepts call to 
Manston, Wis. 

GOUCHER, W. G., accepts call to Fairfax, Vt. 

HALL, D. H., ord. at Epworth, Iowa. 

HUTCHINSON, Grorce A., ord. at Canon 

” City, Col. 

KIRKHAM, O. C., Chester, Conn., accepts 
call to Newark, N. Y. 

MAFFIT, J. L., ord. at Canon City, Col. 

McKENDRIE, W. N., called to Maple Valley, 
Iowa. 

NEFF, B. L., ord. at Columbia, O. 

PAYNE, J. W., Morenci, settles at Clinton, 
Mich. * 

ROBINSON, Amos, removes from Newton to 
Ames, Iowa. 

STORMS, J. H., La Salle, Ill., withdraws his 
resignation. 

SWARTZ, Frank B., ord. at Londonville, O. 

THOMPSON, J. C., resigns pastorate First ch., 
Peoria, Th. 

WEAVER, Amos, Vinton, Ia., resigns and re- 
moves to Northwestern Nebraska. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., settles at Ironton, Mo. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, C. J., Fredonia, Kan., resigns. 

BARTEAU,S. H., accepts a call to Crookston, 
Minn. 

EDFORD, R. C., Eaton Rapids, accepts call 
. to Second ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BORDWELL, D. M., supplies Golden Prairie, 

Iowa, one year. 

BURNELL, K. A., begins a six-months series 
of Gospel meetings, to be held three days 
in a place, at various points in Minnesota. 

CRANE, H. C., inst. at Allegheny, Penn. 

GULICK, Henry, ord. at Hancock, N. H. 

HALL, Russt£.u T., inst. at Mt. Vernon, O. 

JENNINGS, W. J., closes his pastorate at 
North Coventry, Conn, 

LADD, A., closes his labors at Roxbury, Vt. 

PAINTER, H. K., last class Oberlin Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Mazeppa, Minn. 

PLATT, L. H., called to Garden City, Kan. 

RUDDOCK, C. A., accepts a call to Appleton 
and Ortonville, Minn. 

SHERRILL, F. G., White City, accepts call to 
Carbondale, Kun. 

SMITH, F. H., resigns at Crookston, Minn., 
and goes to Buckingham, IIl. 

SQUIER, E. K., closes his labors in Colum- 


bus, O. 
STIVER, 8. L., formerly Presbyterian, ord. 
and inst. at Bunker Hill, Ill. 
SWAIN, Georae F., closes his labors at Pep- 
perell, Mass. 
TURNER, Jounn, called to South Boston, Mich. 
WILDER, Moses H., died, Nov. 11th, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., aged 82. 
LUTHERAN. 
FRITZ, J., removes from New Castle, Penn., 
to Frankenmuth, Mich. 
HENNICKE, Cristian, New York City 
igns. n 
HENR GrorGE C., inst. at ——_ Penn. 
STICKLEY, V. R., removes to Bear Poplar, 
N.C. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDREWS, Joseru E., called to West Eliza- 
beth, Penn. 


BEACH, 8. W., senior class. Princeton Sem., - 


’ 


called to Twelfth ch., Baltimore, Md. 
BLACK, Grorce B., El Paso, called to Rock 
Island, Ill. 
HARKNESS, GEORGE, accepts call to Potsdam, 


HAYES, L. Y., Berkeley, Cal., called to Spring- 
field, Ill. ; 
N, A. C.,Grand Ridge, Ill., called to 


WILSO 
Fourth ch., Erie, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BROWN, 8. P., accepts call to Marietta Ref. 

ch. (German) Penn. 

DYSART, T. P., Lexington, O., resigns charge 

U. P. ch. - 

GERHART, R. L., inst. over Ref. ch. (German) 
at Lewisburg, Penn. 

LEINBACH, J. Cavin, accepts call to Re- 
formed (German) ch. at Riegelsville Penn, 

McARTHUR, J. M., McDonald, Penn., U. P. 
——. te ‘aii 

PAU avip, D.D. e pres. Muskingum 
College, called to U. P. ch. at Galt, 
OTLEY J D.D., U. Pres. oves 

, James, D.D., U. Pres., rem 

rie Bridgeville to ” Mansfield Valley, 
Penn. 

SMITH. MatrHew Hatz, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died recently, aged 66. 

SOUDER, J. M., Ref. (German), removes from 





Wilkinsburg to Harmony, Penn. 
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November 20, 1879.] 


Kine Arts. 


We are very glad to welcome a new maga- 
zine of fine arts, published in Boston by Estes 
& Lauriat and called The American Art Review. 
Itis a very handsome quarto, of forty-eight 
pages, accompanied by the etchings by our 
French and American artists and a number of 
wood-cuts. This number gives good promise 
of a magazine of higher character than any- 
thing that we have previously had, and one 
which shall give especial prominence to the 
history of art. The oditor is 8. R. Koehler, and 
William C. Prime, of this city, and Charles 
C. Perkins, of Boston, are associate editors. 
The prospectus announces that it is devoted 
‘to the practice, theory, history, and archex- 
ology of art.”” It is especially pleasant to see 
that prominence will be given to original 
painter-etchings by American artists. As an 
etching is the direct product of the artist, 
without the intervention of the engraver, it is 
readily seen how much interest attaches to 
such work. The revival of etching in 
Europe is under the fostering of the 
French, German, and English art journals, and 
we are glad if American patronage will support 
the venture here. The list of contributors and 
artists whose assistance has been engaged is 
large. Among the articles in this number is 
one on the Barye Bronzes in the Corcoran 
Gallery, which possesses the finest collection 
made of the works of this master. The ilius- 
trations give a good character of his work. 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins has an article which 
takes us back to the ancient literary sources of 
the history of Greek art, and gathers from the 
discoveries made of late at Halicarnassus, 
Ephesus, Olympia, Mycena, etc. the material 
for a running history, which is to be continued 
in succeeding articles. It is illustrated by an 
engraving of the lions of Mycenw. This in- 
stallment concludes with a list of the Greek 
texts which mention the Cyclopes to whom 
ancient fable attributed ‘Cyclopean” con- 
structions. The most attractive title is ““Prax- 
iteles’s Hermes with the Infant Dionysos.” 
In this article Mr. Thomas Davidson describes 
the newly-discovered original work of the 
great Greek sculptor, which critics now 
tell us is the greatest piece of statuary in 
ezistence. Inasmuch &s Boston is so fortunate 
as to possess a cast, we wish the cut, taken 
from a German source, had not been so thin 
and imperfect. It is a mistake that the illus- 
trations to this article are not labeled. An un- 
instructed reader may be pardoned for not 
knowing even that the figure on p. 27 is the 
Venus of Melos. The last sixteen pages are 
given to a well-digested art chronicle, both 
foreign and domestic, and to selections from 
foreign art (journals properly credited) and 
to notices of books. We notice some enthusi- 
astic words about the Tanagra figurines, and 
a scathing criticism of an American work on 
the subject. 














...-The exhibition in Boston of a collection 
of Mr. Ruskin’s drawings has attracted a good 
deal of attention. Mr. Charles H. Moore has 
some excellent observations on them in The 
Advertiser, He says that the usual impression 
of Mr. Ruskin as a draughtsman, resulting 
from his advocacy of pre-Raphaelitism, is that 
his method is chiefly characterized by delicacy 
and minuteness and truth to actual facts, with- 
out due regard tothe more artistic qualities ; 
just as, with regard to pre-Raphaelitism, the 
usual conception is that the movement meaut 
nothing more than an attempt to substitute a 
microscopic and indiscriminate rendering of 
details for the larger qualities of art. This 
exhibition affords illustration of a very differ- 
ent kind of work from that which Mr. Ruskin 
has been thought to advocate and practice. 
Instead of excessive minutia, these drawings 
are chiefly characterized by a quéckness of dis- 
crimination and largeness of treatment, which 
aims to secure emphatic expression of the 
great leading functional characteristics 
of things. Upon the framework or ground- 
work secured by this aim details are added 
or indicated in greater or less fullness. This 
addition of details is always accomplished 
in the most economical manner—a little piece 
being finished more or less highly, and the rest 
roughly indicated. In very few cases is a 
drawing quite carried to completion; though 
where it is so the result is incomparably lovely. 
Each drawing isa record of some fact or im- 
pression observed or received immediately 
from Nature. No stroke is drawn from fancy 
or with the idea of making a picture; and yet 
Mr. Ruskin’s drawing is not in the least akin 
to what is strictly called topographical draw- 
ing, though he modestly calls it topographical 
work himself. But he is too much of an artist 
by nature to be able to hold strictly to the 
bare facts—even the most important ones— 
which present themselves to his eye in any 
given subject. He is always quick to perceive 
some lively tendency or impulse beyond what 
is actually carried out in Nature, and to give 
expression to this. Consequently, no drawing 
in this exhibition is at all like what a photo- 
gam of the same scene or object would be. 

Vverything bears the mark of having passed 
through the mind of the master. His finished 
work is carried to the highest degree of elab- 
oration that will have effect upon the eye. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








Che Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 30th. 


MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES.—Rav. m1, 
1-18, 


Norss.—‘‘Angel.””—Generally understood of 
the presiding minister or pastor. Perhaps bet- 
ter of the actual angel who was conceived as 
representing and protecting the Church and 
under whose action the action of the Church 
might be figured.——‘‘Sardis." — The old 
capital of Lydia, which was a division of Asia; 
by Asia being meant the Roman province so 
called in the southwest of Asia Minor.——— 
“ Seven spirits...—This language is figurative. 
The number seven means, as a sacred number, 
completeness, and the clause means who has 
all divine attributes and power. “* The 
seven stars..".—This means the angels of the 
churches and fills the picture.———‘‘ I will 
come on thee as a thief.’"—This appears to refer 
to the second coming of Christ. “In white 
raiment,”—In the glory of association with 
Christ in his second coming. “* The book 
of life."—Figuratively for Christ’s resolve to 
keep by his power unto salvation. “* The 
Spirit saith unto the Churches.""—Here Christ 
identifies himself with the Spirit. What he 
says the Spirit says.———“ Philadelphia.” — 
Southeast from Sardis.—‘ The key of David." — 
David being the great typical king of the 
Church, ‘‘the key of David’? means control 
over all things belonging to the Church, as if 
to open or shut all doors. “* The synagogue 
of Satan.’,—Apparently those who boasted of 
their Jewish birth, but who were not Jews at 
heart ; who insisted on ceremonial observ- 
ances, without practicing Christian love. 
“ The hour of temptation.”"—Trial. The refer- 
ence is to the disappointment the wicked will 
fee] at the second coming of Christ. “A 
pillar.’’—He shall be as firmly fixed {n God’s 
bliss in Heaven as fs a pillar in a temple. 
“© My new name.”—The glorious name which 
Jesus takes in his glory, as no longer the man 
Christ Jesus, but as Lord and God. 

Instruction.—Christ watches every one of his 
churches. He has his message for each one. 
Yes, he has his message to each Christian sou). 
He guards us. He will help us by his Spirit. 

Flow many people there are who are called 
alive that are as good—or as bad—as dead. A 
man dies, a church dies, when it stops trying 
to do good. Doing good islife. Doing noth- 
ing is death. As long as an organ of the body 
helps the body, it is alive. When it stops'cir- 
culating the blood, or purifying it, or digest- 
ing food, or doing any other work, it dies; and 
its death is very apt to kill the whole body. 
We sometimes call a paralyzed arm dead, but 
even that does some work in circulating the 
blood. Were it to stop doing that, the arm 
would drop off, and its decay would infect the 
whole body. Ifa Christian stops trying to do 
good, he is dead himself, and he is making the 
whole Church dead. What good are you do. 
ing? What are you trying to do? Are you 
really trying hard to be helpful; kind in your 
family; faithful as to God, and not yourself, in 
your busi : how edifying in the 
Church? 

‘Be watchful.”” Look out. Don’t get dead 
before you know it. Folks are sometimes so 
cold that they don’t feel it, and die of freezing 
before they suspect it. Jump up and do some- 
thing, and look out that you do not die. + 

It may be of no use to cry over your past 
faults. Try tomake the most of what strength 
and Hfe there is. If it benot a great deal, 
strengthen the things that remain. Perhaps 

.there are only a few in the Church that are 
active, and they getting discouraged. 
“Strengthen the things that remain.” En- 
courage each other. See what you can do for 
Christ. You will stir up others. 

Some will overcome. Not everyone. Not 
all that expect to. But for some there are the 
most glorious promises. It is a glorious thing 
to be avictim. Lord, is it I? 

Before the Christian no man can shut the 
door. Christ opens it. He can proceed on 
through grace to glory. No enemy, no tempt- 
er, not Satan himself, can shut the door before 
him. There is only one person that can pre- 
vent his marching straight on in the way of 
duty into the glorious city and temple above; 
and that is himself. He may himself conclude 
not to go in at the open door, but to climb up 
some other way. Then he loses the crown. 

The Church of God shall have the victory. 
Its foes cannot prevail. They shall worship 
at its feet. . 

But it must “hold fast.’ There must be 
the grace of determination. Somebody has 
written a lecture on “Grit.””. Every young 
Christian needsit. If he doesnot “‘ hold fast” 
he is lost. Don’t be discouraged. Yow are 
sure to win. Hold out when tempted. Re- 
fuse to do that bad act. Remember how 
Christ persevered against s great fight of 
temptation. Do the same. Let no man take 
































thy crown. 











Pebbles, 


Lieut literature: a bank-took with no 
balance. 


....“* Hoops are coming round again.” It 
would be inconvenient if they came square. 





-... Virginia used to be “the mother of 
presidents.” Nowit is the dam of repudiators. 


...-An Ute-opian idea: He that bythe plow 
would thrive himself must hold a gun and 
drive. 


-..-Casar was a fool. He thrice refused a 
crown, losing exactly fifteen shillings by the 
operation. 


.-» 1 wish you would pay a little attention 
to what I am saying, sir,” roared a lawyer to an 
exasperating witness. ‘‘I am paying as little 
attention as I can,’’ was the calm reply. 


..+.“‘ Money does everything for a man,” said 
an old gentleman, pompously. ‘Yes, re- 
plied the other one; ‘‘ but money won't do as 
much for a man as some men will do for 
money.” 


.--“An Indiana gent has been scalped by 
plaster falling from a ceiling”? said the dis- 
patch; and the papers made it ‘‘ An Indian 
agent was scalped by Plaster-falling-from-a- 
ceiling,’’ thinking it was a queer name for an 
Indian. 


.++-Two ladies presented themselves at the 
door of a fancy ball; and, on being asked by 
the usher what characters they personated, 
they replied that they were not in special cos- 
tume. Whereupon he bawled out: ‘“‘Twoladies 
without any character!” 


...-A German newspaper contains au obit- 
uary in which occurs the following: ‘‘ Our 
dear son Gustav lost his life by falling from 
the spire of the Lutheran church. Only those 
who know the hight of the steeple can meas- 
ure the depth of our grief.” 


.... The subject of conversation at ar even- 
ing entertainment was the intelligence of 
animals, particularly of dogs. Says Smith: 
“There are dogs that have more sense than 
their masters.’’ ‘‘Just 6o,’” responds young 
Fitznoodle. ‘‘I’ve got that very kind of a 
dog myself.”’ 


.... They were out driving. Said Theodore: 
“What tree, Angelina, bears the most precious 
fruit? Angelina: ‘“‘Oh! Dory, I can’t tell, 
unless it’s a cherry-tree.’”? Theodore looked 
unutterable sweetness as be gazed into Ange- 
lina’s eyes, and said: ‘The axle-tree, dar- 
ling.” 


...-On a certain American railroad a young 
man put his head out of the car-window to 
kiss his girl good-bye, when the train went 
ahead so rapidly that he kissed an aged Afri- 
can female at the next station. This is sup- 
posed to be the fastest time ever made ona 
railway train. 


....The Hight of A‘sthetic Exclusiveness.— 
Mamma : ‘‘ Who are these extraordinary look- 
ing children?” fie: ‘‘The Cimabue Browns, 
Mamma, They’re esthetic, you know.”? Mam- 
ma; ‘80 I should imagine. Do you know 
them to speak to?” Hffle: “Oh, dear! no, 
Mamma. They’re most exclusive. Why, they 
put out their tongues at us if we only look at 
them !”” 


....-One of the returned warriors from Zulu- 
land was at Rorke’s Drift and was witness of 
the following incident: A clergyman in cler- 
ical attire was hard at work handing out car- 
tridges to the men, and he did it with a will. A 
private near was taking shots at the Zulus and 
cursing the while in the most ingenious man- 
ner. ‘‘ Don’t swear, man!’’ shouted the cler- 
gyman. “ Don’t swear at them! Shoot them!’ 


....It was centuries ago. The Duke of 
Mayenne, in his camp near Ivry, is brooding 
over the misfortunes of battle. The entrance 
to the tent is darkened by the huge form of 
an aide-de-camp, who arouses the Duke from 
his meditations by saying: ‘‘Navarre ap- 
proaches !”? ‘‘What, Navarre!” exclaims the 
Duke; but, as this was before the days of 
“Pinafore,” the aide-de-camp didn’t see the 
joke at all, and simply answered: ‘‘ Yes; 
he approaches our outer pickets!” 


..+‘f Where are you going, my pretty maid?”’ 
“I’m going to the Annex, sir,”’ she said. 


‘* What to do there, my pretty maid?” 
“I'm going to be cultured, sir,” she said. 


“What are your studies, my pretty 
maid ?”’ 

“Chinese and Quaternions, sir,” she 
said. 


*‘ Then whom will you marry, my pretty 
maid ?” 

“Cultured girls don’t marry, sir,’ she 
eaid, 


—Harvard Crimson. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to ther pub- 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


ART INSTRUCTION. 


Pro. CAMILLE Piron, of the National 
Art Training School, Philadelphia, has 
written a Practical Treatise on China Paint- 
ing in America, which comes accompanied 
by a folio album of plates. Prof. Piton 
has written what are really plain, practical, 
and careful directions for overglaze china 
painting with La Croix’s tube colors, from 
which the merest beginners can work. He 
goes on the assumption that it is not prac- 
ticable to attempt underglaze work in this 
country, a6 certainly it was not at the time 
his little treatise was written. Now, how- 
ever, that underglaze work is coming in to 
us from Cincinnati and Boston, it will be 
little credit to Philadelphia and New York 
if they cannot find good practical workmen 
to glaze and fire painting on the biscuit. 
The plates given in the album are the best 
for the purpose published in this country; 
indeed, other art journals have already 
drawn freely from Prof. Piton’s portfolio. 
He gives a dozen models for tile and vari- 
ous plaque designs in Arabian, Persian, and 
other styles, and a number of elaborate 
borders, all with concise directions as to 
color. Album No. 2 gives designs in the 
Japanese style for butter-plates and plaques, 
with directions and explanatory notes as to 
the symbolical meaning of various pairs of 
objects, such as the pine tree and stork, the 
willow and swallow, the bamboo and 
sparrow, in order to help the art student to 
apply Japanese designs understandingly. 
The books are issued in very tasteful 
fashion by John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

May Alcott Nieriker has given a chapter 
from her own experience in Studying Art 
Abroad. This is a little hand-book intend- 
ed to guide the woman art student through 
inexpensive ways into the art circles of 
London, Paris, and Rome. The volume 
would have been more valuable, perhaps, 
and would have had less the appearance of 
a Baedeker rechauffé, had its author al- 
lowed the art student to hunt out her own 
sketching grounds and confined herself 
strictly to art work in the three cities. The 
book is written in so careless and slovenly 
a fashion that the reader is often brought to 
a gasping pause of wonderment as to what 
is the subject, predicate, or object of the 
sentence under his eye. For example, 
spetking of Rosa Bonheur and of her paint- 
ing at Barbizon in male attire, the author 
says: ‘‘The artists religiously kept her 

secret, and not until long after did she 
learn that she had been recognized and her 
disguise of little account.” Such blem- 
ishes show a carelessness both in the writ- 
ing and the proof-reading which we should 
not have looked for in any work issued by 
Roberts Brothers, its publishers. 

Of Putnam's Art Hand-Books, edited by 
Susan N. Carter, we have received Sketching 
from Nature (Rowbotham), Flower Paint- 
ing (Mrs. Duffield), and Water-Oolor Paint- 
ing (Penley), being reprints of well-known 
and popular English hand-books—Penley’s 
system of water-color painting, for ex- 
ample, being from the 88th London edition. 
These books have been for so long time 
in the hands of artists and before the pub- 
lic that it is hardly necessary to say more 
of them thanthat to one working without 
a teacher such books are very valuable, and 
that this edition (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
neat and handy. 

The Primer of Design, by Charles Barry 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston), is not intended for 
the use of children or beginners, as might 
be imagined; but for drawing-teachers who 
are officially required by their school-boards 
to teach elementary design in public schools, 
and who often, it may well be feared, 
know practically nothing about the matter. 
For ourselves, we have never admired the 
Lacedemonian method of teaching temper- 
ance by means of drunken Helots; and so, 
if the principles have been clearly stated, 
can see no necessity for fifteen plates il- 
lustrating errors in design. The space 
could have been filled to better purpose 
with good designs. 

The Tilton Needlework Series continues 





with No.2, on Old Point Lace, and No. 8, 
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More Stitches for Decorative Hmbroidery, giv- 
ing in No. 2 instruction in lace stitches, 
Venice, Spanish, and Brussels Point, with 
all manner of suggestions as to ‘‘ brides” 
and ‘‘ rings”; and in No. 8, the Holbein 
and the Vienna Cross, Stitch, and Punto 
Tirato, all of which have been so much 
used in table-cloths, towels, and bureau- 
covers of late. A variety of pretty bor- 
ders for doilies is also given, with direc- 
tions for working them. These illustra- 
tions and stitches are collected from En- 
glish and German sources by Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale. No. 4 of this series, that on 
Plain Needlework, we have already noticed. 





.... We do not care to enter into the contro- 
versy which has arisen over the origin of the 
Free Methodist Church, nor to consider very 
fully the grounds of complaint against the 
article on that body in Bishop Simpson’s 
**Cyclopmdia of Methodism.” The Rev. B. T. 
Roberts, one of the original Free Methodists 
and their general superintendent, has written 
a book under the title Why Another Sect? in 
which he charges upon Bishop Simpson certain 
misrepresentations in the article in the ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia,” and describes the condition of things 
in the Genesee Conference, leading to the trial 
and exclusion of several ministers, {ncluding 
himself, and thus ultimately to the organiza- 
tion of the Free Methodist Church. Mr. 
Roberts's story discloses a most unhappy state 
of feeling in that Conference. The preachers 
were divided into two hostile camps. On the 
one side were the anti-secresy and holiness ad- 
vocates, called ‘ Nazarites,’’ on the other was 
the ‘‘regency’’ party, who defended secret 
societies and attacked the holiness doctrines 
preached by the ‘‘ Nazarites.” We cannot say 
how accurately Mr. Roberts presents the his- 
tory of the troubles. There is another side, 
which we have not read; but he appears to make 
good some of his charges against the ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia” article. He treats the matter, how- 
ever, in a personal form, and reflects, perhaps 
unintentionally, upon Bishop Simpson, who 
was utterly unconscious, we have not the 
least shadow of doubt, of any errors in the 
article he admitted into the ‘ Cyclopedia.” 
Mr. Roberts’s purpose to have his church cor- 
rectly represented was, of course, a laudable 
one; but his method we do not conceive to 
have been quite wise. (New York: N. Tibbals 
& Son.) 


A Study of Nahum, by Professor Thomas 
H. Rich, of Bates Theological Seminary (D. 
Lothrop & Co.), is an unpretending little book 
{a metrical paraphrase of Nahum, with a few 
notes added), and may be commended as fitted 
to‘do what the author intends—namely, to 
make the thought of the prophet intelligible 
and real to the general reader. It is of a sort 
with Matthew Arnold’s edition of Isaiah x]—Ixvi 
(a class of books much needed), and we would 
suggest to the author the desirableness of mak- 
ing the introduction fuller, adding more notes 
and placing them at the bottom of the page. 
The translation is careful, though the para- 
phrase is free. The rendering of syn, 
chapter 1i, 8 (*‘ this is Jehovah’s firm decree "’), 
is doubtful. It is a locus veratus, and this ren- 
dering has authority; but the context rather 
favors either ‘‘though he set himself [in bat- 
tle array]”’ or the joining of the word to the 
preceding verse—‘“‘ the palace melts and flows 
away ’’—as Gesenius translates it. 


--Acta Pilati appears to be edited in good 
faith as the genuine report of Pilate to Tibe- 
rius on the life and death of Jesus, by the 
Rev. Mr. Sluter, who states that a learned 
German, at the request of aclergyman of the 
United States, procured a copy of Pilate’s 
autograph manuscript from his friend, Father 
Freelinhusen, custodian of the Vatican Library. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it is spurious. 
It is written in a half-sentimental, melo- 
dramatic style, not unlike that of Rev. Mr. 
Ingraham’s biblical romances or Mr. Crowley’s 
*‘Salathiel,” and is, no doubt, an attempt by 
a clever person of this generation to represent 
Pilate’s attitude to Jesus. It is wholly unlike 
the old pretended ‘“ Acta Pilati” and other 
similar productions published by Fabricius and 
Tischendorf ; but it is strange that Mr. Sluter 
should think it genuine. 


-.+-The Book of Job, by John, Bishop of 
Fredericton (J. & A. McMillan, St. Johns, 
N. B.), is a better translation than that of the 
common English version and is provided with 
useful notes and summaries of chapters. The 
author’s critical standpoint is strictly conserv- 
ative. He inclines to regard Moses as the 
writer of the Book of Job and accepts the 
unity of the book, including Elihu’s dis- 
courses. While these views, especially the 
former, seem to us untenable, the work is a 
pleasant indication of the interest in biblical 
studies in Canada, and will be an aid in under- 
standing Job, suited not only to the clergy of 


was written), but to Aeetenechicl teachers 
and other students of the Bible. 


....-The Putnams’ “ Handy-Book Series of 
Things Worth Knowing” forms a valuable 
library. The last addition to the series is The 
Maintenance of Health, a Medical Work for Lay 
Readers, by J. Milner Fothergill, M. D. The 
work is popular, but not entirely superficial. 
Of course, a book like this must contain a 
great deal which every judicious person may 
reason out for himself, and so many portions 
may seem to be made up of common-places 
and truisms. Nevertheless, the subject is one 
on which almost every person needs to be re- 
minded of much that he knows already, and 
we believe that any person can read the book 
with profit. It will do a good work. 


.... Footprints, by F. E. Cooke, is published 
by A. Williams & Co., of Boston, for the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Piety, and Charity. It contains sketches of 
John and Charles Wesley, George Fox, Mo- 
hammed, John Huss, and Jobn Falk, the Ger- 
man philanthropist. It will be seen that there 
is an interesting diversity of character in the 
subjects and the sketches are animated and 
interesting. They are fitted to show how much 
true spiritual earnestness can be found in the 
lives and characters of men of widely different 
training and circumstances. The little book is 
certainly well calculated to enlarge the reader’s 
“knowledge, piety, and charity.” 


.. The International Review for November 
accompanies its opening article on ‘‘ The Paris 
Salon,” by Charles Gindriez, with two helio- 
gravure full-page illustrations. The article, 
which begins a series, is fresh and written with 
French grace. Unfortunately, the two works 
illustrated do not happen to be mentioned by 
him in this number. Mr. Russell Gray’s paper 
on “The Pardoning Power”’ gives abundant 
instances of its questionable use. Mr. W. W. 
Story makes an important contribution to art 
history in a paper which goes to show that the 
ancient Greeks did not practice the art of cast- 
ing in plaster. The book reviewing is very in- 
telligently done. 


..A very handsome little volume, Art Sta- 
tionery and the Usages of Polite Society, by Mr. 
George D. Carroll, is full of forms for all sorts 
of invitations to parties, receptions, ‘‘ kettle- 
drums,” etc., and gives the information which 
its title suggests. It seems to be issued, in the 
interest of their business, by Dempsey & Car- 
roll, of this city. We notice one form which 
ought not to be used; ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
L. Heatherstone request the pleasure of your 
company at the celebration of their son’s, Clif- 
ford N. Heatherstone, ‘twenty-first birthday,’’ 
ete. Polite society ought to use good gram- 
mar. , 


....The “Humboldt Library” is the name 
selected by J. Fitzgerald & Co. for their new 
series of fifteen-cent issues of scientific works. 
The first number is R. A. Proctor’s volume of 
Light Science for Leisure Hours, @ popular and 
useful volume on a variety of topics by one of 
the best English writers on astronomy and 
other branches of science. If it pays to pub- 
lish novels in this cheap style, we should think 
there would be room for such a series as is 
proposed for this Humboldt Library. The 
present selection is timely, in view of Mr. Proc- 
tor’s visit to this country. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


For Advertisements of Newspapers and Pe- 
riodicals see page 18. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SWINTON’S 


NEW WORD ANALYSIS; 


or, School Etymology of English Derivative Words, 
with Practical Buerctses in Spelling, Analyzing, De- 
Jining, Synonyms, and the Use of Words. 








very popular W. 
1871. Mth has gro 


Cloth, ae pages. By matl, for examination witha 
view to introduction, on recetpt of 2§ cents. 


WELLS’ 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


NEW EDITION. 


With many new Engravings, carefully revised and re- 
edited in accordance with the latest results of scten- 
tifle discovery and research. By WortTsineton C. 
Forp. In two partsand in one omen 
PART I includes the di matter and its 

ea properties, the attraction of Gavtation An | 
h ary p of pneuma 











” 


and oie a Ey 


ART IT treats of the theory of the forces known 
as heat, electricity, and magnetism, together with the 
pre of Acoustics. 
eramination with a _vtew to tntroduc- 
I, 45 cents; PART II, 55 cents. Com- 


IS BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Cf, 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y. 


The Atlantic for 1880 


WILL CONTAIN 
“THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY,” 


® oe I pret A D. . Bowass, author per of “The 
dy of the Aroos' begin in Janu 
and run through six or more numbers. _ 
SERIAL STORIES by T. B. ALpRicw and Henry 
of the est and most 
entertaining character; and POETRY. SAYS, CRIT- 
Ic RAVEL SKETCHES, and articles on import. 
ant a in EDUCATION, POLITICS, INDUSTRY, 
SOC: SCIENCE, and whatever interests American 
readers, by the ablest and most engaging writers. 


(ay A Fine Portrait of Dr. Holmes 
has been prepared for Atlantic Subscribers. 








Bryant, or Longfellow, A = th two — 
00; three portraits, a aes four portrat' ; 
wine all five portraits, $9.00. ” 
Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
NATURE.—A Wout Donamroted | compel of Sci- 
22 Bon Sirest New York. vinmegners: 








Vo Premiums after Jan- 
wary ist, Wow is the time 
to secure a Dictionary. See 
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Dr. Newton’s New Book. ° 


‘Pebbles from the Brook. 


By RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
6 Illustrations. $1.25. 
By the same Author, 
RAYS FROM THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. ...$1 25 
THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY...........00.0eceeceees 12% 


THE JEWEL CASE. 


6 vols. In a neat box. $7.50. 


THE WONDER CASE. 
6vols. Inaneat box. $7.50. 
Volumes from this series of Dr. Newton have been 


translated iy = less than twelve different lan- 
German, Spanish, Italian, ‘stam: 


ages—viz., Fre 
oy Hindosiance, Ghincon 


Japanese, Arabic, 


BY Dr. NEWTON'S SON, 
Rev. W. W. NEWTON. 


LITTLE AND WISE. eees a . 
THE WICKET GATE.. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


580 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


nian, Yankto: 














A FOOL'S ERRAND. 


By One of the Fools. 





A THRILLING VOVEL. 
“ an awakening book, a thrilling book, indeed. 
80 powerf: ut the South has 


th and so real a book 
not heen wri n before. Phe 8 tyle is clear and 
lively, even Drilliants Dut ‘the only mech dl modest 
author claims is that of absolute truthfuln 
There is romance in the book to guna. ‘the atten: 


tion. . .. c rare 
Soni _Conctanats Commerctal. 
“an absorbingly interesting story.”—Christian 


“The story is briiitent se on 
leaf from experience.”—Ch: 
oo eee as a frank and no hr leture, z 
5 writer who appears to be sincerely disposed to to do 
seo a to all men, the book be interest a large 
ers.” —New York ing Post. 


eaienieelie beund in 8 Silk prndoty Price $1. 


*,* Now read: and for aale all Booksellers ; or 
will be sent, pos receipt of price, by the Pub. 


atin. gvitonity a 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 


This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR'S HAND-BOOK 


ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 


aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school 
workers of 


SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 


Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub-topics, 
Blackboard Illustrations, making it the 
BEST COMMENTARY and LESSON HELP 
for —— and Teachers who wish to have their aids 
tudy in the most usable and durable form. 


SECOND SERIES. Part I.—Janvary To JULY. 
STUDIES IN MATTHEW. 


Part I1.—JULY TO DECEMBER. 


STUDIES IN G IN GENESIS. 


Boun m hoards, im in t @5. Tne t Price of each 
rt, 10 ae) two parts hound 
fe one volume. Price. 20 Se, 100 copies, $15. . 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut owes Philadelphia ; 
8 and 10 Bible = NVY. 4 
3 Rando ndolph St., Chicago, 


of Boots and Pa, 
a. a my Specimens of Papers 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY. 


One handsome Quarto Volume. 


Containt One Hundred of the choicest of Gustave 
Dort's ustrations af the Bible, and a page of 
explanatory pom acing « each en- 

graving, t 


Portrait ry the “Artist. 


The most 5 chogaat Gift-Book ever oe La pe 
ae tabl a y ones eft -B + = 
n eve! 
sectarian, 7 co taotn full gilt, $6.00; morocco, 
full gilt, $10.00 
order to 


r juce a volume of Scripture illustra- 
tions from the senelt of M. Doré ata 








ice not above 


the means of the gen Pp ie 0 im 
mense wor m of necessity abri ;, but, in 
ing his sclections, the editor has been guided b; 
the advice of bibl students, as well as by a know! 
edge of the prev: te r of American people, 
whose taste ev All thos it 1s hoped the volume 
will commend , esigns — been 
ed which relate to the ouiiiag and striking 


serve the unity and spirit ies he whole 
The letter-press Lee sim 


tic and literary talent t has been employed. 
Yor sale by all booksellers, or rents ent by mail to 
any address upon receipt of price. 
The Fine-Art Publishing Company, 


67 Park Place, New York. 
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4 BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 


Commencing the Sixtieth Volume, 


CONTAINS : 


THE FORTUNES OF THE BONAPARTES, 
Ine STRATIONR. —Na oleon as —_ Consul. a 





nap: ero’ 
Bonaparte, pera 7 Rapoieon o Napoleon I, 
Emperor. — Canov: a's “Venus V: \etrix.” om Bike 
pa Wife of N L Mapai II, ke 
of hstadt.—Empress Maria Louisa.—Napoleon 
Stusing. at_St. Helena. ~ Napoleon IIL. — Empress 
Eugénie, Wife of mansttes 1Il,—The _ late nce 
Imperial Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 





IV.—Prince Napoleon Jerome 


THE NEW YORK COOKING SCHOOL. By F. E. 
Fryatr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Ladies’ Class.—Servants’ Class.— 
Children’s Class.—Instruction in Fish Sauce.—Cus- 
tard.—Children going Home. 


THE CITY OF ATLANTA. By ERNEsT INGERSOLL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—United States Court-House and 
Post-Office.—Cousin John Thrasher.—The Chair 
Vender.— Railroad DPepot.—Street Auction.—The 
Post-Office: closed.—The Brush Fiend.—The Bust- 
ness Center. —Washington Street.—Ponce de Leon 
Spring.—“I am a Georgian !"—Shermantown.—The 

brary. —* There's Music in the Air.”—‘ The Raven.” 


THE PALESTINE OF TO-DAY. By Dr. J. F. Hurst. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Arbor Covered with a Gourd.— 
Persian Water-Wheel.—Old Water- ‘Wheel at Ha- 
math.—City Gate, Jaffa—Damascus Gate, goruse, 
lem.—The Potter and , A rae, —Summer Thres'! 
ing-Floor.—Egy ptian rej.—Threshing- wloow a 
Yebna.—Women Grinding vat the Mill.—Tombs of the 
cure, Vale of Upper Kidron.—Lower Pool of Heb- 

n.—Arabs at the Well. 


THE IRON PEN.—A Poem. By H. W. LONGFELLOow. 


SEA-DRIFT FROM A NEW ENGLAND PORT. 
By Lizzm W. CHAMPNEY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Old Hempstead House.—A Revolu- 
tionary Reoruiting Office: Yrivatsecrsmen in New 
London.—A Garden Party given to General Wash- 


Gran’ther's Wajistcoat.—Ye Antient Gvnne.—Old 
Tiled Fireplace, Winthrop House.—Mather B ond 
Preaching Quakers. —Captain Kidd's Gift to 

cy Raymond.—The — of Captain Kidd. 


BLOSSOMS.—A Porm. By ‘Panu O. SULLIVAN. 
With an Mlustration by Miss M. R. Oakey. 


LONDON’S GLORY AND WHITT TO RE 
NOWN.—A BALLap. senate 
With Five Illustrations a Abbey. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By Wr- 
P LIAM BLACK. ae xIV—x 
LLUSTRATIONS.—-He iece.—" And 
onward in the beautiful evening. ‘a a 


THE CONNEMARA HILLS.—Il. By J. L. CLoup. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—‘‘Isn't it a quare Sines 
Priest’s House.—Connemara a oa Se 
_ Art Connoisseurs.—Courting.—The Widow's 


youre am. JARDINE.- —A Novet. By Dian M. 


tapeensavene. — Head-Piece. --“ After that she 
watched him, talking, listening.”—“ As she sat in 
the arm chair, her feet on the fender.” 


A way AND TRUE GHOST STORY.—A Poem. By 
AMES T. FIELDS, 
WILL’S WILL, AND HIS TWO THANKSGIVINGS,— 
AStory. By Rose Terry Cooxs, 


many ANERLEY.—A Nove,. Omaprers XVIII—XXI. 
y R. D. BLACKMORE. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. __ 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........0.00044. $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ,....... esesceee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, @ © eresesesvosveee 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.......... 150 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE...... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... tone VO@ar.......se0000+ 700 
HARrrer’s MAGAZINE...... 
HARPER’s Bazak.......... i One Year:...... eccccce 700 
Harrer’s WEERLY....... 
HARPER'S BAZAR......... tone YOAPr......eceeeeee 7:00 


me — bboy | Pr opie ¢ Por Year 1880 only. 5 00 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 


NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
For Specimen Pages address 
J. M. STODDART & co., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS. tgucimes 0 mt 


GALPIN, 
506 beondiwat, New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 








NEW BOOKS. 


HANDY COMMENTARY. 


Consis of ks of the New Testament 

Sone Eited bye. %. Ellicott, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester a Bristol. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With colored 
maps. Cloth, $1.25. r 


The Gospel According to St. John. 
By the Rev. my x Watkins, M.A. With colored 
maps. Cloth, $1. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
wy aa ear T. lot Shore, M.A. With col- 


The Acts of the Apostles. 
AS Rev. = H. Plumptre, D.D. With colored maps. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. 


By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With colored 
maps. Cloth, $1. 
“ They contain the fruits of close and careful peg A 
and they are written in plain language. ey are 

Hable in character, abundant in quantit . ccatonsed 

» beg day and will be of valid service.” Congrega- 


“We cannot commend these volumes too highly.”— 
aor 


“The whole set is pervaded with a beautiful, dif- 
fused light, which is everywhere enlightening and no- 
where unpleasant! daz: ing. To say the truth and 

y 


MUSIC OF THE BIBLE. 


With a t of the 4 t of modern 
Musical J Instruments from on types. By John 
Stainer, M. A. Cloth, $1.50. 


Uniform with “ History of the English Bible.” 


THE PATRIARCHS. 


By the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Norris, B.D, With colored maps, reprinted with re- 
vision from the “ Bible Educator.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Uniform with “ History of the English Bible.” 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 
New Edition, 


By the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A.,D.D. Frontisptece- 

Crown 8vo, 240 pages. Coth. $1.50. 

“The beautiful and comprehensive volume is fllus- 
trated with fac-similes of the text of the earlier ver- 
sions and contains a large page ri information on 
this noble on 
revision now in progress. New. York Observer. 


Sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


will Publish Immediately 


Shakespeare's Morals. 


Suggestive Selections, with Collateral Readings 
and Scriptural References. By Arthur Gilman, 
editor of the Poems of Chaucer, etc, 1 vol., 12m®, 
handsomely printed. $1.50. 

Believing that Shakespeare was indebted to the Bible 
Sor some of his finest thoughts, the author of this wnique 
volume has gathered some three hundred suggestive 
quotations from the Great Dramatist, and has placed 
in connection with them extracts from the Bible and 
to some extent from other writers. 

The quotations are not the scraps usually found in 
collections, but extracts of suffictent length to have in- 
terest. The result isa volume of spectal attraction to 
the general reader, as well as to the student of Shake- 


Brant and Red Jacket. 


Being Vol. 1V in Eggleston's series of 


“LIVES OF FAMOUS AMERICAN INDIANS.” 
1 vol., 12mo, with map and illustrations. $1.25. 
Previously Published: 
1. TECUMSEH AND THE SHAWNEE 
PROPHET. 
2. RED KFAGLE AND THE WARS WITH 
THE CREEK INDIANS. 
8. POUAHONTAS, with the early Settlement of 
Virginia and Adventures of Capt. John Smith, 
Published in uniform style at $1.25 per volume. 
In press: MONTEZUMA. Other volumes to 
Sollow, 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Publishers, New York. 


1880 | For Children ! |$1.50 


The Nursery. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


be W and get extra Numbers. A Sam- 
pls Nambor pad wmtumn ES List will be cone for we 
Kad: dress JOHN L. SHOREY, 86 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


i. 


R. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If you want a good Pon send for 




















No. 100, School. No, 300, Extra Fine. 
No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
Bample Card ~ a e.. guse. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 

















900 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HOME LIFE IN SONG. WITH THE POETS OF 20 


to express some 0! ences 
Home Life Life. A book for all who cherish the common 
incidents and memories bof Dos Domestic Life. 


ae VOLUMES OF REL RELIGIOUS POETRY, com- 

goes editor of “ The Ranged Ot ‘Shadow 

of th 1 Hock, Chamber ot Peace.” AT THE BEAU- 

TIFUL UNTO T pasnED BA HAVEN. THE 

aa on 4 THE KING. henna! Me < 
nted ~~ ado Sold 
separately. 75 

CHRIST THE CONSOLER. A A book for the sick. Kine 


ELLIcE HOPKINS, with an Introduction by the Bisho 
of Carlisle. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


FIRST EDITION, 103,000. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY will be ready Nov. 21st, and so rap- 
idly are orders increasing that it is thought the 
first edition will not supply the demand. One 
cause of the recent increase in circulation, 
shown by the fact that there were 

100,000 Nov. Numbers Sold in Two Weeks 
is undoubtedly due to the growing interest in 
the two serials, Henry James, Jr.’s ‘‘ ConFI- 
DENCE,”’’ which is one of his "ost fascinating 
character studies, and Georg +. Cable’s 


NOVEL OF NEW ORLEANS LIFE, 
“THe GRANDISSIMES.”? This latter, begun in 
November, will be the leading serial story of 
the year. Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Old Creole Days” has 
attracted wide attention, and this, his first 
novel, promises to be among the strongest and 
most important works of fiction that have yet 
appeared in American literature. The special 
attractions of the December number include 


TWENTY POEMS BY AMERICAN 
WOMEN, 


’ 

all written for this magazine and including 
verse by many of our most prominent women 
writers. Among the other literary features are 
an account of “* Two Visits To Victor Hugo,” 
by H. H. Boyesen, with a large portrait en- 
graved by Cole ; the continuation of Stedman’s 
critical estimate of Bayard Taylor’s poetry, an 
illustrated description of the Jouns Hopkins 
UNIVERSITY, and an interesting paper by Bur- 
roughs on “ NATURE AND THE POETs.”’ 


THE NEW CAPITOL AT ALBANY 


is critically described in an article of eighteen 
pages, with the aid of twenty-three drawings, 
giving, it is thought, the first completely-illus- 
trated description of this building, which the 
author calls “the most monumental and most 
honorable work of public architecture which 
this country has to show for itself.” 


COFFEE CULTURE IN BRAZIL 


describes from personal observation an industry 
of world-wide interest; and the second of E. P. 
Roe’s papers, “ SuocEss WITH SMALL Fruits,” 
tells about ‘Strawberries for home and market.” 
Both these are profusely illustrated, the latter 
with drawings by Gibson, Kappes, and Riordan. 


“The REIGN OF PETER THE GREAT,” 


by EuGenr Scnuy er, will begin in the Febru- 
arynumber. The illustrations for the first of this 
splendid series of Historical, PAPERS are now 
almost completed and include reproductions of 
famous Russian paintings, cut on the wood by 
American engravers who are pronounced by the 
London Saturday Review “the best in the world.” 

All that enterprise and skill can do will be 
done to maintain the position of SORTBNER as 
the leading popular periodical of America. 

Sold, and subscriptions received, by, k- 
sellers and newsdealers, at $4.00 a ma 
cents a number. 

A Portfolio of JIppressions 

of the best engravings from the pages of Scrip- 
NER and St. NicHoLas (edition limited to 1,000) 
will be ready about December Ist. Price $10.00, 

See December Scrtpne_er for extended notices. 


_SCRIBNER & co., New York. 
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Old South, Boston, Mass. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A WORK OF GREAT VALUE 


to every Reader and Student of the Bible. 


The Englishman's Critical and Expository 


BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


By the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, A.M., 
Joint Author of the “ Mh mag and a Experimental Com- 
entary,” ete. 
With more than Six Hundred [lustrative Wood 
from Photographs, Coins, Sculptures, etc. _—_ 





Prive, Cloth, $5.00. TAbrary, Sheep, $6.00. 
Half Turkey, $7.00. 
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word itself ee 

Ivis a Come of eultuns 0 information, 1: 
mens compact and ; ite Sinbabotioat 

~~ oe Sieg © fee for easy reference by teachers 
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“We mmend it with confidence 08 © volume for 
the library and as an aid in the study of the Bible.”— 
INDEPENDENT. 

“A vast stegehonse of Scriptural information ina 
most pr te accessible form.”’— Messenger. 

“ A store! who teach and those who 
Wea amatives naclvea be taught in all biblical matters.” 
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*,* For sale all Booksellers, will 
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715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





Christmas | Carols. 
HULL'S oo tor 181% 


Single Copy, 5 Cts. @4 per hundred, postpaid. 
Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Avenue, 
New York Ciry¥. 





The Largest and Cheapest 


COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR SACRED SONGS 


NOW READY: 


“Gospel Hymns Combined,” 


Containing Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
Gospel Hymns No. 2, and Gospel Hymns No. 
Sin one volume, all duplicates betng omitted. 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


18 USED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERV- 
ICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


MUSIC Ba in Board Cor Covers, $00 per | 100 copies. 
we copy add addit sonal if sent by ma 
ition Ww RDS 


.— 10 per 100, 
cents per copy aadidional i t by 
BIGLOW & MAIN, | JOHN CHURCH & 00., 


76 East Nixta 8r., 66 West 47x 8r., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


JUST OUT. 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


e and complete edition of the “Bells of 
comerille, ™ by Planquette, is now ready; and, as the 
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WHITE ROBES, the new Sunday-school Song 
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sweetest best. It will pay to buy one, 
if only to sing trom et home. Price, 35 cents. 


vonet dose WORSHIP, (1.0. Emerson.) $9.00 
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CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue old controversy between the Roman 
Catholics and the supporters and defenders 
of the common schools has broken out 
again. Every year the question comes up 
more or less prominently in some city or 
town. A few years ago it was in Chicago; 
then it was in New Haven; now it is in 
Boston. In some places compromises have 
been tried, by which the priest is permitted 
to instruct Catholic scholars in the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic religion at certain 
hours; but in general the demands of the 
Catholics have been rejected. An outbreak 
in Boston was not expected. It was under- 
stood that the priests regarded the Boston 
schools in a favorable light. Indeed, Vicar- 
General Byrne, of the Archdiocese of Boston, 
said not long ago: ‘‘ The tolerated usage of 
the public schools that obtains here is the 
nearest approach to a solution that we 
have.” Notwithstanding this, and the un- 
doubted approval of the most intelligent 
Catholic laymen of Boston of the public 
schools, to which they have freely sent their 
children, the administration of that arch- 
diocese has taken an attitude of uncom- 
promésing hostility to the system. The 
facts of this latest outbreak, as given in the 
daily press, are as follows: 

Father Scully, of St. Mary’s, Cambridge- 
port, opened a parochial school about five 
years ago and ordered that all parents be- 
longing to the parish should send their 
children to it. Many did so; but some re- 
fused. They preferred the public schools, 
because no tuition fee was required and 
because they provided more competent 
teachers. Perhaps most other priests in 
similar circumstances stop at this point, 
after having exhausted their proper influ- 
ence; but Father Scully resolved—evident- 
ly not without the advice and approval of 
his ecclesiastical superiors—to proceed to 
coercive measures. He refused the sacra- 
ments to the disobedient and declined in 
several cases to hear confessions of the dy- 
ing, because their children were sent to the 
public schools. At last, a committee repre- 
senting the congregation called upon Arch- 
bishop Wood, to present the grievances of 
those who had been under discipline, and 
to ascertain if Father Scully’s course was 
approved. The committee were told by 
the Archbishop that certain charges against 
Father Scully had been laid before him; but 
that he should take no notice of them. He 
approved Father Scully's proceedings fully, 
and was grieved that any Catholic could 
suspect him of doing otherwise than to sup- 
port sucha policy. The committee reported 

.accordingly at a parish meeting. After 
they had finished, Father Scully rose and 
made a speech, in which he said: 

‘* Now, for along time since I took the 
ground that I did and the stand that I did 
in denying the sacraments to those incipient 
apostates there has been a feeling of doubt 
in this diocese as to how it would end— 
whether I was right or not. IfIhad not 
had the right to do it, I never should have 
done it. I did it because it was my duty to 
do it; because my mother, the Church. as 
she is of you all, through the decisions of 
Rome and the proclamations and statutes of 
the bishops in the various parts of the 
world, have ordered that wherever Catholic 
schools are established the curates of the 
parishes in which they are established must. 
under pain of mortal sin, send their chil- 
dren to them or be denied the sacraments, 
The Archbishop of Boston knows every- 
thihg that I have done. He knows that I 
have refused the sacraments to these peo- 
ple, and I am glad the parish rose up to 
know whether I was right or wrong, and 
that their committee went there to him, and 
he told them, as you have heard them say 
‘I approve of everything that Father Scully 
has done in his parish.’ As yourcommittee 
has told you, with regard to these miserable 
#i@ foolish men and women of this parish 
who call themselves Catholics, the Arch- 
bishop says: ‘Pass them by and take no 
notice of them.’” 

Several affidavits are In existence and were 
shown tothe Archbishop, made by the com- 
municants of the parish, showing how rig- 
orously Father Scully has carried out his 
rigorous policy. Here are two of these 
depositions, given in substance, as samples: 


‘‘An Irishwoman makes affidavit th 
the 80th of May, 1878, she asked Father 
Scully, who had previously anointed her 
husband, to call upon him, as he was very 


ill. He said that he would not until she 
sent her children to his school. She told 
him, if he would come, she would send her 
children to the school as soon as her hus- 
band was dead. ‘He said to me,’ the wo- 
man swears, ‘would you wish me or any 
other good priest to go down there and 
thereby damn his soul?’ I told him that 
there was not a more heart-broken woman 
in the parish than myself, and begged and 
entreated him to come. He persistently 
refused, and, although I saw him drive by 
my house twice that day, he didn’t call, and 
my husband died the following day, with- 
out receiving the sacrament.’ Another 
woman says that she withdrew her 18-year- 
old boy from Scully’s parochial school be- 
cause of a flogging administered on his bare 
back for truancy, so severe that he was un- 
able to sit upon a chair or lie on his back 
in bed for two weeks. Her husband, who 
was a confirmed invalid, was taken sud- 
denly worse, and she went for Father Scully. 
He came; but when she informed him that 
one of her children went to the public 
school, he refused to administer the sacra- 
ment to the dying man. The woman prom- 
ised to send her son to the parochial school 
the next term, which began in September. 
Scully said to her: ‘If you wish to take the 
chances of your husband living until next 
September, you may do so.’ ‘Why, 
Father,’ was the agonized reply, ‘God 
knows that he can live only a few days.’ 
The priest wasinexorable. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘there is your only alternative. I will not 
do anything for your husband until you 
comply with my wishes.’ The next day 
the woman sent her boy back to the paro- 
chial school, and that night, she says, 
Father Scully came and administered the 
sacrament to her dying husband, improving 
the opportunity to upbraid her in no gentle 
terms for ‘ almost letting the breath go out 
of her husband's body before attending to 
the needs of his soul.’” 


This priest, moreover, instructs the obe- 
dient ones to have no intercourse with the 
parents who patronize the public schools; 
but to shun them and their children as they 
would Protestants. The great importance 
attaching to this case is due to the approval 
of Archbishop Wood, who is a man of 
very different stamp from his predecessor, 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, who commended the 
public schools to his people. Will a cru- 
sade against the public schools be organ- 
ized in the other parishes of the diocese 
which have parochial schools? 

Vicar-General Byrne, of Boston, in an 
article prepared less than a year ago, stated 
the attitude of the Catholics of this coun- 
try toward the public schools, and quoted 
from Second Plenary Council of Ralti- 
more declarations to the effect that the 
public schools are defective and a source 
of danger to Catholic faith and morals. 

believed that the principle accepted 
by alf Oatholics was that public schools, 
when not posigiy mful, can, with pru- 
dence and precaution, be used where Catho- 
lic schools are not accessible. The most 
dangerous schools, he said, are those in 
which the Protestant Bible is read, heretical 
forms of prayer are offered, and hymns of 
the sects sung. From the Boston schools 
most of the incidental evils were absent. 
‘‘The children are not required to read the 
Protestant version of the Scriptures or to 
recite un-Catholic prayers. The books in 
use are now pretty thoroughly purged of all 
sectarian or anti-Catholic leaven; themouth 
of the reviler is closed; and, at least, no open 
or direct attempts at proselytism allowed.” 
He added: ‘‘ We are not quite content 
with the public schoolsas they are; and yet 
in most of our parishes the burden of church 
debts carried, the pressing calls for the sup- 
port of our hospitals, orphanages, asylums, 
and homes for the poor, are so urgent and 
imperative that little can be done toward 
establishing Catholic schools, even by those 
who hold that they are the safest for our 
Catholic children. A rapidly-growing fair- 
ness of public opinion may ere long dis- 
cover a way of making a system of com- 
mon school education acceptable to 
Catholic minds and safe for Catholic con- 
sciences.” 

—————— rr. 

SEVERAL of the Anglican diocesan confer- 
ences have been discussing the question of 
union with Dissenters. The nearest any of 
them have come, by resolution, to. conditions 
acceptable to the Dissenters, isin the follow- 
ing, adopted unanimously by the Convention 
of Manchester, at the suggestion of the Bishop: 

“That this conference desires to promote a 
friendly recognition of those of our dissenting 
brethren who will consent to, meet us on the 
ground of our common ristianity, and 
expresses an earnest wish to cultivate friend] 
relations with them and to co-operate with 
them on any ible platform of Christian 
work; and in the optafon of this conference 





it is desirable that the Convocation of this 











Province should consider the question of the 
conprehension of Nonconfo: te, with a view 
to devising the best means of terminating our 
dissensions and establishing essential unity 
and working harmony between all sects of 
earnest Christian people in the land.”’ 

The Diocesan Convention of Peterborough, 
after considerable discussion, adopted the 
following: 

“That, in full recognition of the sin and 
scandal of divisions among Christians and in 
humble consciousness that they have been 
fomented and encouraged by many short-com- 
ings on the part of the English Church, this 
conference would hail with the utmost satis- 
faction - proposals tending toward home 
reunion, without compromising Scripture truth 
or apostolic order; and that, while unable to 
perceive that the time has arrived for formal 
communications between the authorities of 
the Church and delegates from Nonconform- 
ists, it is of opinion that special attention 
should be directed to a possible concordat 
with Wesleyan Methodists.” 


....We announced briefly last week the 
death of the patriarch of Southern Methodism, 
Dr. Lovick Pierce. He was born in North 
Carolina, March 24th, 1785. He spent his early 
years on a farm in South Carolina, getting but 
six months’ schooling. He studied such books 
as came within his reach. He was especially 
diligent in the study of the Bible. He entered 
the ministry at the age of 19. He had excel- 
lent health and a strong constitution, and did 
a good deal of hard work in circuits. In the 
War of 1812 he was a chaplain in the army. He 
became one of the founders of the Wesleyan 
Female College at Macon, Ga., and advocated, 
in the face of great opposition, a higher stand- 
ard of education for women. In 1873 he wrote 
of the College which was so largely indebted to 
him: 

“I am the only living member of the original 
board of trustees; have been —— in my 

lace at every commencement, thirty-five years 
n succession. The ladies long ago began to 
call me the Nestor. To have lived to win so 
proud a title is the prideof my life, and, if I 
deserve it, it will be the crown of my earthly 
lory when I am dead. My son, now Bishop 
jerce, was its first president, and graduated 
its first class, ten in number—noble specimens 
of well-educated women.” 
He was a prominent member of the General 
Conference of 1844, whose proceedings re- 
sulted in the division of the Church. He was 
then an old man of 59. He went with the 
Southern conferences and helped organize the 
Church, South, in whose general conference 
he always had a seat. He was a magnetic 
and vigorous speaker, and preached with fire 
and eloquence even after he had passed his’ 
ninetieth year. Perhaps he wrote more fre- 
quently of late than he preached, warning his 
church against worldliness and exhorting to 
holiness. 


....A committee at Neufchatel, whereof 
Prof. Godet is chairman, has issued a report of 
a remarkable work begun within the com- 
munion of the Greek Church in Macedonia. 
The movement is led by an Epirot, Demetrios 
Maroulis, who was educated at Tiibingen, taking 
a doctor’s degree in 1869. On his return he 
became head of the Greek school at Salonica, 
and subsequently director of the gymnasium 
at Serres, the ecclesiastical capital of Macedo- 
nia. Dr. Maroulis, as ‘‘ public reader,” began 
to preach in the Greek churches, proclaiming 
with great force the simple truths of the Gos- 
pel. He recognized that his vocation was to 
preach ; and, resigning as director of the gym- 
nasium, he founded a normal seminary at 
Serres, to train teachers. He was full of zeal, 
which he communicated to others, and he soon 
had plenty of pupils and professional assist- 
ance. Dr. Maroulis visited Germany and 
Switzerland, in 1875, for pecuniary aid, and on 
his return added a training-school for girls, a 
secondary school, and an orphanage to his en- 
terprise. The standard of education is high. 
The cl&ssic Greck of the New Testament occu- 
pies a prominent place in the curriculum, and 
every three years fifty or sixty young men and 
women, deeply imbued with the spirit of Evan- 
gelical Christianity, are sent out, to become 
teachers and spread through all Macedonia the 
truths of the Gospel. This reform movement 
in the communion of the Greek Church is 
thought to havea most promising future. Dr. 
Maroulis is daily growing in influence and 
power. 


...-Last summer an engineer of a Sunday 
camp-meeting excursion train was arrested in 
Baltimore and fined for violation of the Sunday 
laws. The case was appealed to the city court 
which has given decision, reversing the action 
of the magistrate. The Judge says: ‘The 
statute reads: ‘ No person whatsoever shall 
work or do any bodily labor on the Lord’s 
Day, commonly called Sunday. Works of 
charity and necessity always excepted.’ In 
this case it seems that a camp-meeting was in 
progress on the line of this railroad, and this 
train was put on, by an understanding with the 
managers of the meeting, for the convenience 
of persons who desired to worship at that 
Place. Is the worship of God a necessity 
under this law? It must be so construed 
when we consider that Sunday is hallowed for 











the sake of the Christian religion ; that ft is se 
apart for worship. This very law is intended 
to protect it for that purpose. And what 
greater necessity can a man have than the eal- 
vation of his soul? Why by common consent 
is so much work allowed on Sunday—the tolling 
of bells, the lighting of lamps, the blowing of 
organs, instrumental music, and paid choris- 
tere—unless they are excepted as necessary 
adjuncts to the worship of God? In my 
opinion, under the law a citizen has a right to 
go to and return from places of religious wor- 
ship on the Lord’s Day, aud to choose his own 
mode of conveyance.” 


.«-+A Catholic hackman, of Holyoke, Mass., 
has obtained a verdict of $3,433 damages against 
Father Dufresne, of the Catholic church of 
that place, for injuring his business. The case 
isa novel one, The hackman, in common with 
several other Catholics, attended a lecture by 
Father Chiniquy, a converted priest. Father 
Dufresne demanded confession of error from 
the straying sheep. The hackman refused to 
confess error, and was excommunicated. 
Father Dufresne at the same time warned his 
people, under pain of mortal sin, not to patron- 
ize the hackman, and he even refused to con- 
duct funeral services when the hackman’s car- 
riages were used. The judge, in charging the 
jury, told them: ‘‘There is no ecclesiastical 
authority to be recognized under our Govern- 
ment which allows a wanton and unreasonable 
interference with a man’s private business, not 
connected with the church from which ,he has 
been excommunicated. Our institutions and 
our law recognize no such power. The Church 
may excommunicate him; but they must not 
pursue him further and interfere with his pri- 
vate business.”” The jury found as above 
stated for the plaintiff. The case goes to the 
Supreme Court. 


....-The committee appointed by the last 
General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, with Bishop Simpson as chairman, 
to correspond with other Methodist churches 
concerning an ecumenical Methodist confer- 
ence, report that they have laid the matter 
before ‘‘the representative bodies of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the American Wes- 
leyan Church, and the Evangelical Association 
of the United States. Also before the repre- 
sentative bodies of the Methodist Church, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, 
and the Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britain. 
Every one of these representative assemblies 
has taken action in favor of an ecumenical 
conference of Methodism, and has appointed 
a committee, or provided for its appointment, 
to act in this business and for the furtherance 
of the object stated.”” The committee deem 
it proper now to call a joint meeting of these 
committees for May 6th, 1880, at Cincienati, 
to arrange the preliminaries for the proposed 
ecumenical conference. 


«-eeThe principal feature of the Catholic 
Congress of Italy this year was the reading of 
a letter fromthe Pope. He wrote approvingly 
of the Congress, saying : 

*< Resorting to all honest means not prohibited 
by the laws and approved by the Soverei 
Pontiff, it will make every effort to restore the 
ancient rights of the Pope, that he may use 
them to bony’ timely remedies to the at 
evils by which Italy is afflicted. You all know 
how our noble country for a long time do- 
minated the other nations, owing to the honor 
which flected upon it from the Pontifical See, 
which, knowing no other earthly limits to its 
divine jurisdiction than those of the globe, 
cannot nor by any means be compared to any 
other. Sentiments of theirown glory and of 
—s join together in enkindling in the 

earts of Italians the noble desire of restoring, 
as far as possible, the integrity and plenitude 
of that civil and religious liberty which the 
Vicar of Christ absolutely requires for the 
proper performance of every branch of his 
supreme ministry and to accomplish the true 
welfare of the people.” 


....The Rev. Baldwin Brown,.ex-president 
of the Congregational Union of Great Britain, 
has written a letter of sympathy@o the: Re 
David Macrae, approving his repudiation of 
the confessional doctrine of future punish- 
ment and exhorting bim to etand firm for 
God’s truth. 


....The Brooklyn Methodist evangelist, J. 
T. Harrison, has been carrying on revival 
services in the Wharton Street M. E. Church, 
of Philadelphia, seven weeks, in which period 
nearly 500 conversions are said to have taken 
place, and large crowds attend the church 
still. 


....-Bishop Emil A. de Schweinitz, of the 
Moravian Church, died recently, at Salem, 
N. C., the place of his birth. He served his 
church as pastor, as educator, and as bishop, 
to which office he was elected in 1874. He 
died at the age of 63. 


....The anniversary of the Evangelical so- 
cieties of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
have been held this year in Baltimore. 


...-An Old Catholic Church at New Orleans 
is said to be in process of formation by ex- 
Priest Vaudry. 
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Mens of the Week. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Union League Club, on the 13th inst., action 
was taken concerning the death of the late 
Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, who had been 
a member of the Club since 1864. Resolutions 
were adopted expressing the grief of the 
members that the career of so useful and 
patriotic an American had been terminated, and 
a commemorative address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows. 





..+.The steamer ** MacGregor,” from Liver- 
pool, which recently arrived at Port Royal, 
picked up the crew of the ship “‘ Forest Belle,” 
of Liverpool, from New York, bound for the 
former port. Eleven of the crew were trans- 
ferred to the steamer ‘‘ Moas,’”? bound for 
Rotterdam, the remainder, all Americans, 
being brought in the ‘MacGregor’ to Port 
Royal. The ‘Forest Belle’? foundered in a 
heavy gale. \ 


....Lord Beaconsfield spoke at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet in London, on the 10th inst., 
referring in a temperate tone to home and for- 
eign affairs. He claimed that British influence 
{s fully established in Central Asia. The Brit- 
{sh ambassador has protested to the Porte 
against the appointment of Kiamti Pacha, as 
councillor to the Grand Vizier. 


.-The Berlin correspondent of The News, 
London, reports that during a recent corre- 
spondence between the Czar and Emperor Wil- 
liam the latter assured the Czar in a special 
private letter that neither he nor his son would 
ever make war agains. Russia, and cordially 
invited the Czar to visit Berlin, on his way to 
Cannes. 


--The Irish Local Government Board has 
made a special report to the Imperial Govern- 
ment respecting the state of affairs in Ireland. 
The report says that the potato crop is every- 
where deficient and inferior. Pauperism is 
greatly increasing, especially in Ulster. 


--.-A recent dispatch from Calcutta says 
that the Cabul and Jelalabad columns effected 
a junction at Kutty Seng, on the 6th inst. This 
junction having been effected, the Khyber and 
Jagdalak route will become the sole line of 
communication with Cabul. 


.-Colonel John Hay, who was private 
secretary to President Lincoln, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of state, in place of 
Mr. Frederick Seward, who was compelled to 
resign the office, on account of the ill health of 
his wife. 


.-Advices from Newfoundland say that 
the bow of the steamship “ Arizona,” which 
ran into an iceberg on the 6th inst., is out of 
the water up to twenty-five feet from the fore- 
mast. It will take three weeks to repair her. 


.-General Francia A. Walker, the Superin- 
tendent of the Census, in a recent interview, 
stated that the census will be completed during 
the month of June, 1880, and that about 20,000 
persons will be employed in the work. 


..».Mr. Bailey, United States consul gener- 
al at Shanghai, China, reports that the cotton 
crop in that district will not be more than half 
the average yield. It is thought that this will 
make an unusual demand in China and Japan 
for cotton goods. 


..- The total receipts of the Post-Office De- 
partment for the twelve months ending June 
80th, 1879, were $764,466 more than it was esti- 
mated they would be ; a result that is attrib- 
uted to the revival of business, 


.. The United States consul at Odessa re- 
ports that the wheat crop in Russia will fall 
far short of the usual harvest. American 
wheat, it is reported, will be in great demand 
in all parts of Europe. 


...»Fernando C, Beaman has been appointed 
United States senator by Governor Croswell, 
of Michigan, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Chandler. 


..A banquet was given by the Army of the 
Tennessee to General Grant, at Chicago, on 
the 14th ult. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. except that standard rem- 
edy, Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam. It is 
acknowledged by all who have given it atrial as 
being the most reliable preparation ever used. 
It is particularly adapted to lung and throat 
affections in children. Try one bottle. 





SS 
® The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 
tage 26; 


(Uticura 


BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS 


Speedily, Permanently, and Economically 
Cured by the Cuticura Remedies, when 
all other known medicines and 
methods of treatment fail. 


Scrofulous Ulcers and Sores, Abscesses, Milk Leg, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas Sores, Old Sores and Discharg- 
ing Wounds, Boils, Carbuncles, and Blood Impurities 
which manifest themselves by bursting through the 
skin and eating deep into the flesh, when treated in- 
ternally by the CuricuRA RESOLVENT, and externally 
with the CuTicura and CurTicura Soap, rapidly heal 
and disappear. Salt Rhuem or Eczema, Tetter, Ring- 
worm, Psoriasis, Leprosy, Barber's Itch, and all Scaiy 
and Itching Eruptions of the Skin; Scald Head, Dand- 
ruff, and all Irritating and Itching Humors of the 
Scalp, which cause the Hair to become dry, thin, aud 
lifeless and result in Premature Baldness, are perma- 
nently cured by the CuTicura REMEDIEs. 


SKIN DISEASE. 


A Remarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Eeq., Manufacturer of the Bay 
State Superphosphate. 
Messrs. WEEKS & beeen ya Gentlemen :—I think I 


have paid for medict nd it 
the ida. twent 





a gene mt that he se upon = assuring me t 
artes uly and certain considera- 
e would cure me within thirty days from the 
time he commenced. In case he failed to do so, I was 
to pay him nothing. I consen 
nearly every day for five weeks, wh the anenee - 
tirely disappeared. I very cheerfu hy paid & the 
amount agreed upon, and then asked him when this 
comemy was, and he replied that it was no other than 
SUTICURA 

Since that time I have ned pe trouble from this (is- 
ease, and have not he fast sta h ealth in twenty 
years as I have had } t. the it six months. 
a ught oe, ane 

ven 


iseases ; 
| se | bev te ys it has 4 = — oe it tobe 
e Vi eo nt 
ane — present}. A. TUCKER. 


18 DoanE St., Boston, Dec. 20th, 1878, 
—Mr. Tucker isa well-known citizen and has 


phate. 





CUTICURA REMEDIES 


have done for me what hundreds of dollars spent on 
other remedies have failed to do, and I do not hesitate 
to ccommeneye a as first-class articles. 
rs truly, MARK BRANNAN. 
Cansonvate, PA. Dec. 20th, 1878. ‘ 





Skin and Scalp Diseases should be treated exter- 
nally with Cuticura, assisted by the CuTicura Soap, 
and Reso.vent taken internally, until cured and for 
some time afterward. Where the Humors are con- 
fined to the Blood and do not show themselves on the 
surface, the RESOLVENT alone will speedily drive them 
from the system. The CuTicura RemeEpizs infallibly 
cure the most loathsome cases of Scrofulous and Skin 
and Scalp H as is attested by hundreds of un- 
solicited testimonials in our possession. 





Prepared by WEEKs & Potter, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 560 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Cuticura: small 
boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and one- 
half times the quantity of small,$1. Rxso.venrt, $1 
per bottle. CuTicura SoaP, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 


80 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. 
Weary sufferer from Rheum- 


LL 
co Ne atism, Neuralgia, Weak and 
VOLTAIC ej cucrme Sore Lungs, Coughs and Colds, 














You can get the Spring- 
Aeld (Mass... DAILY or 
WEEKLY UNION 
clubbed with any bli- 
cation published, ane by so 
doing pave, mane 9 ad- 
Fotos, UNION, 
Springfheld, wiles. 

sd EDUCATION. 
| Dateien 03) 44 WoTEvnavens 


COLLEG 
No. 56 Court St., a ~ Hall ove p-—- a & Benedict's 


Offers great inducements to ‘students Gestrons of 
honest, capable instruction in the various 
music. A firm aye a laid — inners. Style 


Sinai the iseces Say ol RRO 


address the tng 
EST TEACHERS, AMERICAN and FOR- 
epartment of instruction, low or 





hi ee net > per ided for Famili Schools, Col. 
ra rom rovic ‘or Families, ° 
* tt data New Bulletin mailed for he, Oe 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
3 - W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East 14th St., near University Place, New York. 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Goop Teachers furnished with positions, <Applica- 


tion form ie a ~s 
COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
* Saas 80 Union Square) 
17 DOMESTIC UILDING. 





Room 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Paintings el 
Literature, Languages, Science, Paintin, 


sore. 
» and Music. pementers t. Sith, Feb. = 
_— Rev. DAVID H. MOORE. Bib.. President. 


H LAN A RE 
STANISH TARGUAGH And ETEEA 
11th St., between University Place and Fifth in aan 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


WARNING. 


JACOB’S WONDERFUL LITHOGRAM. 


J. M. JACOBS, Canadian Patentee of the Lithogram 
~- this day been assigned wy - Patent of the Unt: 
ted States, numbered 300, and dated July 12th, 1870, 
for the Elastic cranes Proe “ess of Printing. The as- 
signment and reco’ 
m, D.C., Nov. 10th, “isa, and signed ‘ 
Commissioner of Patent 
tions a at once be issued aga’ 
ay Graphs” now infrinn ing on this i 
and Li public is hereby warned that time an money 
will be freely spent in findiug out every person own- 
ing one of these infringements, and een will be rigor- 
ousty proseouted under the Patent La 
JACOBS, Patentee and ‘Manafacturer, 
3 Arch Street, Boston. 


Allen’s Polygraph. 


aa Ry invention for pgaens ing many hundred 

es from one writing. Letters, Circu- 

iar “ote. peoneess at rate of 800 per hour. Invaluable 

‘eachers, Clergymen, Lawyers, and 

Men. Prices reduced. Lightning hae free. Liber 

terms to local agents. 

gf the Exposition, Cincinnati, WY for Circu. 

‘erms. 
G. T. CRAVEN & CO., General Western Agents 

: 141 and 143 Race St., Cincinnati, 0, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stat pucrs, Printers, aud Meanutigsures re of 
‘atent Spring-back Account B 


an} ponte a rhe a eeietieneys, began Paper, Desk 
folios, s Chess Diaries, 
Pocket ations Cars, essmen, we Fy 


We kee gverytain Ay an ‘Tine and sell at lowest 
prices. ‘ders solicited. CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


FFORD’S 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
oprEpeperepcies, Christmas 
ies’ Christmas Calendars. ‘ t 
ingravings, Sunday and Mh School Rewar 
School and. Sootety ottage and Cabinet 
Chromos. For sale af the fending stattomers bP 
inducements to and agents. J.H. BUFFORD'S 
SONS, Publishers, Boston, Mass. Established 1830, 








ulars and 

















Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


_E. & H.. NTHONY & CO., 501 Broapwar, 
nih IY. Jeppoaits Metco politan, 8 o and Views, 


taphousp f eicteitt Ph aphic ‘Transp ae 
aphs o ansparenc 
graph of Glasses, Photo, Photo; C bate par warded 


first premium at Vienna end Ph Philadeloniee 


AN Elegant Holiday Present. A gilt-bound Autograph 
Album, with 48 beautifully engraved es, also 

lect quotations, all for 15 cts., postpaid. P.O. ntanips 
taken. Ag’ts wanted. Frankli in Bros., West Haven, Ct 








PLASTE Weak Back, Weak 8t 


and Bowels, Dyspepsia, Fe- 
male Weakness, Shooting Pains through the Loins and 
Back, try these Plasters. Placed over the pit of the 
Stomach, they prevent and cure Ague Pains, Bilious 
Colic, Liver Complaints, and protect the system from 
a thousand Ills. 





THE “GARRATT” ELECTRIO DISK, 
Patented Lage 1860. A perfect self.ac- 
ting Battery, nee short or pone ap 
plications 0 it primary medical Electric. 
hout shock, used —— 

as a pad next to the skin, and is perfec 
ly safe in all cases. Very highly recom- 
mended by first-class Physicians for the 
relief and cure of Nervous and oo 
ailments, such as Neuralgia, 

,, Weak Back, ca, eto. it is very 
durable, is quay ‘to wear, an 





62 Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
name in Gold, 10c. ‘Clinton Bros., Cuintonville, Ct. 


50 Bie ant Cards New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Ed, 
50 with Name, loc. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford. Ct 


AGENTS WANTED. 
‘WANTED, AGENTS 


TO axis. OUR 
graph Copying Book, 
-.. ylog are written and copied at the same 
ti me, without the use of pen, ink, pencil, press, brush 
or water; saving the time, labo! r,and expense of all 
other methods of conying, ie letters and documents. 
Sells at sight. Paya to Bont le Send for circular to 
manufacturers, J. 8. Nal & CO., Blank Book 
Makers, 158 Clark Biroon. wo 

















and 
Th SK is the only 
‘battery for wearing on the 
or limbs known to the hea ae OF art. 
ELECTRIC DISK AND B 


beer 
Manager, Room 21, No. 7 » ~ £ 


Manatactared 
. McFA RLANE, 
Pass, mn, 


THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 


The genuine Elastic Truss 
is worn with ‘ect com- 





J cat airain: dal greatly 
strain. da 
———- eo and sent By 


A a for Poor fall den de- 
¥. Bea stit TRUSS 
Co., 683 Broadway, New ay Guy. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


ths tale In or sain salt water at will, dissolve 


onic virtues ofp Satur a shies Men ee 
fs sale by pool seenernl inten ot the eitis 


Broadway faa - pirway Street, N. Y. 
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ACENTS WANTED-675 to 8150 Per Month, 





usshiey yilasidom, Seven, 


taide 
in every city home B ich and Oia 
NEEDED ® Beretta co ifs 


fi 1 no P 
pry an es 6. fds ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRANT’S TOUR 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


The only low- uthentic work. 4 compl Abd 
yeoosé of the travels of Gen. U. 8. Grant. Rich! 
—_ + = an Agents = caut oman 
n urious ents want 
cnet nar and terms. H. W. KELLEY, ted pkin Pe. Pa. 








GENTS! READ THIS 
e pay Agents a ary o 
on | month, sdivournew.and wonderful inventions. We 


mean wi 


Sample Free. Address 
SHERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mich. 











| 


| NGENTS seers 


Gapeegeny oe a tiunenge areas 











REMOVAL, 
IAA WALKER 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 FIFTH AVE. 


275 Fifth / Avenue. 











AGENTS WANTED | "ior 


&@ complete and brilliant History of y my pan tour o! 


GEN. GRANT “®Aié° WORLD, 


3.7. Hea reat the prince of descripti 4 
authors, he sreatent it vA million pee 
pie w aut at it. Here he best chance of your life 


trations, superior paver, and mar 
2,000 10,4 at ues, and rep pid eales. 
Rens ly books sold. site rae es 
ANT For culars address 
UEDARD BR ., 733 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED ot rrcrives 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A SELECTION OF CELEBRATED Cases in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Kussia, Poland, Egypt, 
and America. A’ revelation of the most celebrated 

tectives on the Globe for the past 25 sre S50 
octavo es, 40 full-page engravings. lis you 
how Robbers, Thieves, and Bectndiore rs are captured. 

For terms address RR & * 
Hartfor » Conn, or hicago, Til. 





B GENTS WANTED For A TOUR 


ROUND Tht WORLD 


BY GENERAL GRANT, NT: ¢$ 


kPRICH ONT LY 

This is the fastest selling Look ever published and 

the only complete and authentic History of Grant's 

Travels. Send for circulars, comeaeae s sate de ort 
tion of the work and our extra terms t ents. 

dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING co., Phila siphia, Pa. Pa. 


M EN Ww! A NTED. 
at once to sell our new 25 ( ZNT book on THE GREAT 
WRONGS OF SHOP GIRLS, TH, WHITE SLAVES OF 
GILDED DRY GOODS PALA as so truthfully set 
forth In. the THRILLINGLY ONTERESTING NA RA- 
TIVE OF MISS BEATRICE CLAFLIN, HER PERSECU- 
Fon sah AND TERRIBLE TEMPT ATIONS. Though Ie 
autiful neve TWO WEAR rae 5 ow. 


ABUSES RIVATE Aint” A v 
LUMB. Mise ¢ rate’ 4 pA. it "te endorsed by “ The La- 
dies’ Philanthropical Society” and commands the im- 

mediate attention of all lovers of justice. BARCLAY 
&CO., 21 North (I) 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


© r day at home. Samples worth 85 free. 
$5 to $20 ONedrees STINSON &Co.,, Portland, Me. 














a Month and expenses uaranteed to Agents’ 
$77 Outfit free. SHaw & Co., AUGUSTA, INE. 


@7 Agents. Outiit f 
$777 4s ang PO VICKERY. gente. Outfit free. 
EEE 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


\Huropean Plan), 














Broadway andtiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


NEw YORK. uae Brook ROUTES LINE. 


for TRENTON AND PHILAD 
Ferry stat fon in Brooklyn sowes ‘8 wharf, foot of 











mn Stree 
Leave New York P.. remy R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Stréet, for Philadelphia. 


For Station corner = and Green Streets, ot 78, 
9:00", 11:15 A.M. +e ae. - , 5:30, 7:15, 12 P.M. On Su 
day at 8:45 A. M.; 5 Mt. 

Station corner Third and Berks Streets, at = 
esi 15 a. M.; 126. oe 4:00, 5:30, 7:15 P, M. On 8 
day at 8:45 A. M.; P.M 

ton, Warren, and Tucker Streets, 
go, Utd A. i, 1:90, 3:90, 4:00, 6:90, 7:16, 18 rea 
Sunday 8:45 O2 
Re turning, rains wilh ‘leave Philadelphia for New 


Fron 1 Station Phila. & Reading rye cor. Ninth 
and om Streets, at ‘BOA 12: 10, 1:40°, § Ser 
5:40, 7:15, 12 P.M. on Sunday at “i's0 ‘A. M.; 5:80, 1 


Third and Berks Streets at 7:45. 9:20, 11 a. u.; 
1h 86,080 6:45, 11:15 P.M. On Sunday at 8:25 4. ».; 


4 ullman Cars attached 
Denotes Pulln Warren ane Tucker ngs wo i= 
i 40, 8:20, 10:15 A.M; ‘ 4 
16, Gin, 0 Ayn. Cm Sunday, 1:20, 9:15 a. M.: 6:15 


oe 7. 


¥- Connection is made at Jersey City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. 230, 
401, 044, 957 Broadway, and at the principal hotels, 
Nos. 2and 4 Court Street, and Annex Office, Jewell's 

klyn. 
We eT ranafer Co. (Dodd’s Express) will call for 
and check baggage from hotel or residence to destt- 
nation. Appl eauon can be made at ‘44 Broadway, 
4 venne. New York, and No. 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn I these offices are) — connection with the 
i. 
— phowe ah LDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 


CUNARD. LIN E. 


sion, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
all of the year. 
on the outward passage from Queenstown 


York or Boston ———- ed merid lan of SO at vy) att. 
tude, or nothing ie 1e! 

, ard passage crossing the meridian of 
SO $2 or nothing to the port of 4s 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
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NOTICES 


2” All communications for the E4 tcrial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

§” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subsoribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ig intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢@” Manvecripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 


The Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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FATHER SCULLY AND THE PUB- 


LIC SCHOOLS. 


FarTuEr Scully, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
has managed to get into a quarrel with 
some members of his flock over the school 
question. These members claimed the right 
and exercised it of sending their children 
to the public school, rather than to the 
Catholic parochial school established by 
Father Scully, because the instruction of 
the former was superior to that of the 
latter. For this he denied to them the 
sacraments of the Church, on the ground 
that they were defying his authority. He 
insisted that he had the right to govern 
these parents in this matter, and that they 
must submit to his authority or subject 
themselves to the penalties of the Church. 
They referred the question to Archbishop 
Williams, of Boston, who entirely endorsed 


and sustained the position taken by Fat 
Seally po y Father 


The whole offense of these parents con- 
sists in exercising the right of choosing in 
what school or schools their children shall 
be educated, and in actually choosing, for 
what seemed to them good reasons, to have 
them educated in the public school. The 
assumption of Father Scully, sustained by 
the Archbishop, is that the education of 
Catholic children belongs to the Church, 
and that, consequently, he; as one of the 
duly appointed authorities of the Church, 
has the right to choose for these parents, 
and that, when his choice is made known, 
they must abide by it, or take the ecclesias- 
tical consequences. He presents this as- 
sumption to them openly and publicly, 
without any disguise and without any 
flinching. He says that he has the support 
of the Pope in so doing, and Archbishop 
Williams says that he is right and that he 
entirely approves of his action. 

Now, if Catholics choose to establish pa- 
rochial schools and to pay the expenses 
thereof, and if Catholic parents choose to 
send their children to these schools, and 
not to the public school, then, whatever we 
may think of the expediency of such a 
course, we have not a word to say against 
their right to do so. Presbyterians or 
Methodists have the same right. But when 
the Catholic priesthood, whether with or 





without the sanction of the Pope, attempt 
to coerce’ Catholic parents into the adoption 
of the parochial system by ecclesiastical 
penalties, then we pronounce these priests 
to be abominable tyrants, who ought to be 
resisted at all hazards. No Catholic parent 
that has any proper apprehension of his 
own rights asa parent, and independence 
enough to assert and exercise them, will 
submit to such tyranny fora moment. To 
submit is to become the slave of an ecclesi- 
astical despotism, that has no warrant for 
its existence. 

The simple truth is that, by the ordinance 
of God and by the nature of things, parents, 
as such, whether they be Catholics. or Pro: 
testants, or neither, are primarily responsi- 
ble for the religious and secular education 
of their children, The duty is imposed 
upon them and the authority is vested in 
them. The right to determine how and 
when and where the education shall be con- 
ducted belongs to them. Any church sys- 
tem that disputes this right, or undertakes 
to rule its exercise by virtually coercive 
measures, deserves in this respect to be 
stamped into the dust. It would in a 
country where church and state are allied, 
as fortunately is not the fact in these 
United States, make itself a persecuting 
system. The priesthood of such a system 
are tyrants in spirit and to the extent of 
their power, and they would be tyrants of 
the very worst kind if they had the power 
to be so. God has given no commission to 
any priesthood authorizing it to revoke and 
cancel or lord it over the prerogatives he 
has vested in parents. 

We shall watch with some interest the 
issue of this contest between Father Scully 
and these parents who think it best to send 
their children to the public school. The 
question which he has raised with them is 
a vital one as to their rights; and, if they 
are the men they ought to be and the men 
we hope they are, they will let Father 
Scully understand that they are not subject 
to his authority in this matter, even if they 
have to go out of the Catholic Church for 
it. He can excommunicate them; but he 
cannot imprison them, or torture them, or 
burn them at the stake. They had better 
a thousand times forfeit their church posi- 
tion than submit to such high-handed 
tyranny. We have no antipathies against 
Catholics or Catholic priests; but we do 
hold in utter abhorrence ecclesiastical des- 
potism, whether practiced by Catholics or 
Protestants, This we would resist always, 
by argument, and, if necessary, by the 
sword. It is not of Christ and never by 
his authority. The Catholic laity in this 
country have but to say so, and such des- 
potism as Father Scully seeks to practice 
will here come to end, even if it is backed 
up by the Pope. 


FROM VERMONT TO CONNECTICUT. 


Nor Dr. George Leon Walker alone has 
passed over from Vermont to Connecticut, 
but also the question of responsibility for 
the ‘‘ historic faith.” The discussion among 
the Vermont Congregationalists was long 
and exciting, and the question was settled 
in a way that will need unsettling, In Con- 
necticut the discussion was short and the 








-result right. 


All Congregationalists know that their 
Triennial National Council is an institution 
of late growth, designed and operated in 
the interests of a moreintense denomina- 
tionalism, and that it is looked upon with a 
good deal of suspicion by many of the old- 
fashioned people, who do not want to be 
governed too much. Two states sent del- 
egates to the last meeting in Detroit, in- 
structed to pronounce against the wisdom 
of contimuing it in existence. Others have 
thought it very useful in developing denom- 
inationa] consciousness, and have been 
active in finding something for it to do. 

Among other schemes to find business for 
its idle hands to do has been that of having 
the National Council prepare a catechism, 
or creed, or statement of Evangelical belief; 
not to be imposed on the churches, of 
course—that is always disavowed when a 
creed is to be made—but to represent offi- 
cially what they believe. The Ohio Con- 
ference and some others, we believe, have 
endorsed this scheme, which is in declared 
interest of the maintenance of historic faith 
against the inroads of heresy. The Congre- 
gationalist has sought the opinions on the 
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subject of a hundred ministers, and is 
understood to favor the plan. ‘It was pre- 
sented to the Connecticut State Conference, 
which met at Waterbury, last week, under 
the moderatorship of General Hawley; but 
met with almost no favor. There is no 
sounder body of Evangelical Christians in 
the country than the Connecticut Congrega- 
tionalists; but they have intelligence and 
faith, and it is impossible to frighten them 
into the idea of throwing away liberty for 
the sake of preserving Orthodoxy. 

The following are the important resolu- 
tions which were adopted: 

‘* Whereas, Grave apprehensions exist in 
the minds of our brethren lest the National 
Council should be led to assume, either 
directly or indirectly, an authority which 
shall infringe upon the liberty of the local 
churches; and whereas we recognize the 
National Council as affording valuable op- 
portunities for Christian communion and 
co-operation in the work of the Lord 
throughout our land; therefore, 

** Resolved, That we sapeint delegates to 
the next National Council, for the purposes 
of Christian communion, consultation, and 
co-operation with our sister churches in the 
land, or, in general, for those poe and 
those only, which any general conference 
of Congregational churches may properly 
entertain, not favoring any measures that 
look toward the establishment of any 
standards of faith or discipline for our 
churches, but trusting the Council to respect 
and guard all their rights and liberties. 

‘* Resolved, That our delegates be re- 
quested to communicate the above resolu- 
tion to the next National Council.” 


Their importance was seen, and they were 
sharply discussed for two hours by such 
men as President Porter and Drs. Bacon, 
Burton, Hawes, Parker, and Walker. The 
opposition was ledby Dr. G. L. Walker, 
but was utterly routed, there being but two 
or three dissenting votes. Dr. Walker said 
he should not like to carry such resolutions 
to the Council; whereupon Dr. Burton, 
who is a delegate, responded that, as they 
were infectious, he would be happy to take 
them in his carpet-bag! 

Thus conservative Connecticut has 
thrown up a high bulwark about its 
churches. These churches are satisfied to 
remain as Christ’s apostles left the early 
churches—protected from going astray by 
no shackles, defended only by the Holy 
Spirit and by the intelligence and Christian 
love of their membership. And if these 
were to fail, of what use would be the most 
elaborate creed that could be concocted by 
a national council? 

hE  — ——— 


MORE ABOUT METHODIST MIS- 
SIONARY MATTERS. 


Tue Methodist Missionary Committee, 
no doubt, thought they were acting wisely 
and economically in appropriating $3,000 
to furnish missionary information to the 
Church press. They had the power to 
order that a missionary magazine be pub- 
lished; they had the means to establish it; 
they had men competent to edit it; there 
wcre abundant facilities for printing and 
circulating it; there was plenty of mission- 
ary information to be had to fill it; and the 
Committee could have satisfied themselves 
that it could almost be made to pay ex- 
penses from the start. There was another 
thing the Committee knew or ought to have 
known. Not one of them who will con- 
sider the extent of the missionary work of 
the Society—the money, men, and success 
it commands—and the small amount of in- 
formation of real value sent out from the 
Mission Rooms the past year, but must 
acknowledge that the Committee have erred 
grievously in their estimate of the impor- 
tance of the Society’s work, and of fully in- 
forming the Church about it, and of the ad- 
equacy of the provision they make for this 
purpose. No business association engaged 
in a great foreign enterprise would expect 
its subscribers, scattered all over the coun- 
try, to pay their annua] assessments without 
giving them the fullest information obtain- 
able about the progress and prospects of 
the work. It is a satisfaction to a con- 
tributor of money for benevolence to know 
what good it accomplishes. It is a power- 
ful inducement to a man to subscribe again 
and again if he knows how great the need 
is of his money and understands some- 
thing of its possibilities in bringing about 
great results. It is hard often for a man 
to see that it is his duty to give anything 
simply because the Church calls for it, and 
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utterly impossible for him to feel any 
enthusiasm on the subject. 


How much valuable missionary informa- 
tion do the Methodists receive through the 
system approved by the Committee? We 
put a very low estimate upon it last week. 
We are willing to let our readers pass judg- 
ment on one sample, which we found in 
the Advocates last: week: 

‘‘Rev. G. 8. Murphy and wife and Miss 
8. M. Varner left the port of New York, in 
the steamer ‘ City of New York,’ Saturday, 
Nov. 1st,for Mexico. 

“David W. Chandler, of Foochow, China, 
writes: ‘I am healthier here than in Ameri- 
ca.’ He further says: ‘Our annual confer- 
ence session —— and we are expect- 
ing it to be full of blessings to all who at- 
tend it.’ 

‘‘Dr. Maclay says of Brothers Bishop and 
Vail that they enter upon their new work 
with most cheering prospects. 

“Testimony of cheer to those who love 
class-meetings comes from the presiding 
elder of Swedish migsion in the Stockholm 
district. He says: ‘I notice that those 
missionaries in my work—that those breth- 
ren who have laid greatest stress on class 
and prayer-meetings—have had the best 
success.’ 

‘*Mary E. Sharp writes from Monrovia, 

October 3rd: ‘It lacks but a few days of 
five months since I have been here, and am 
just as well as ever was. Last Sunday I 
gave the history of the creation and fall of 
man to the Kroo people, and took occasion 
to tell them that God made one man and 
gave him one wife—that was God’s law. 
The natives are all polygamists. The Bap- 
tists are having arevival and have gathered 
in seventy members or converts.’” 
Besides these are two longer items—one 
about statistics in Denmark, the other about 
progress in the Stockholm district of the 
Sweden Conference, 

The man who thinks such items as the 
foregoing are worth $3,000 or even $1,500 
a year and are sufficient for the Church 
must have a very feeble judgment, and 
withal a very empty storehouse of mission- 
ary knowledge. No fault can be found 
with the secretaries. The responsibility 
belongs to the Committee. Don’t play at 
missions, brethren. You represent a great 
Church: don’t treat it as a child, You 
have in your hands Christ’s cause: don’t 
keep it lagging on account of your false 
notions of economy. You are men of 
reason, trusted by your Church: don’t do 
that which impeaches your judgment. 

We trust the heresy which has cropped 
out at Pittsburgh about economy in the 
secretary’s office has not a very strong hold 
onthe Church. If the proposal is approved 
by the General Conferencc, incalculable 
mischief will be done. As it is now, a 
dangerous degree of economy is practiced. 
Has our Pittsburgh contemporary con- 
sidered how much time the two secretaries 
have to write letters of encouragement to 
the toiling missionaries ? They can barely 
find time to write the necessary business 
letters. Their correspondence on finances 
alone is very large. They have to make all 
the computations and send the remittances 
to foreign missionaries. They are often 
appealed to in respect to the health of the 
missionaries, about special difficulties, new 
movements, and the like. They have to 
make investigation about the fitness of can- 
didates for missionary appointment, which 
generally involves considerable corre- 
spondence. They have many special mat. 
ters to look after in connection with the 
vast army of home missionaries. They have 
a large correspondence with the Indian 
agencies. They have many callers who have 
claims upon their time. They have always 
bequests of land to look after. The taxes 
and assessments must be paid, and purchas- 
ers must be found. There are also legacies 
and important suits in litigation which 
the secretaries must attend to. They are 
expected to preach every Sunday. They visit 
nearly all the annual conferences, as many 
district conferences as they can, and often 
go with a presiding elder through his dis- 
trict, speaking every night during the week§ 
They have to meet committees and give 
information, and they have to prepare the 
annual reports and give attention to many 
matters which cannot here be mentioned. 
They have work which others ought to do. 
Not a cent is paid forclerk-hire. They and 
the treasurer should have between them a 
competent bookkeeper and accountant. It 
is unwise to carry economy to this extent. 
It is unfair and unreasonable to thrust so 
much work upon the secretaries. But what 
would it be with only one secretary? Sup 
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men are liable to? What then? Who could 
be called in to teke his place temporarily? 
The proposal should not be thought of. 
True economy in administration demands 
enough men to do the work thoroughly. 





A GAME THAT TWO CAN PLAY AT. 


THERE has of late been some talk that 
the Democratic legislatures of Florida and 
Louisiana would make sure of the electoral 
votes of these states next year by passing 
a law giving the power to choose these elect- 
ors to their respective legislatures. There 
is no doubt that such a law would be strict- 
ly constitutional, since the Constitution ex- 
pressly declares that ‘‘each state shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors,” 
etc. South Carolina practiced this method 
up to the time of the war. In the earlier 
history of the country many of the states 
chose presidential electors through their 
legislatures. Such was once the practice 
in this state. It is perfectly competent for 
the legislature of Florida, or Louisiana, or 
any Southern state to make the choice of 
electors an act of the legislature, and thus 
put an end to the present method of choos- 
ing them by the direct vote of the people 

So also the general ticket system might 
be abolished by legislative action, and the 
states divided into districts, each district 
choosing a single presidential elector, which 
would really be much better than the pres- 
ent system. The district system was once 
practiced in several of the states, and it 
may at any time be resumed again by the 
game authority that formerly established it. 
It is the system which Senator Morton ad- 
vocated so strenuously, and which Senator 
Benton before him favored. If we must 
have presidential electors at all, we decid- 
edly prefer this system, as much more 
likely to give a true expression of the pref- 
erences of the people. 

We do not know whether the Democrats 
of Florida, or Louisiana, or any other state 
are seriously thinking of providing for the 
appointment of presidential electors by 
legislative choice; yet, if such be the 
fact, it would be well for them to remem- 
ber that this is a game that two can play at. 
Take, for example, the great State of New 
York, that has just chosen a Republican 
governor and a legislature overwhelmingly 
Republican in both houses, and that for a 
long series of years has seldom failed to 
elect a Republican legislature. The elect- 
oral vote of this state will almost certainly 
settle the presidential election of next year. 
The legislature just chosen might provide 
that the presidential electors shall be ap- 
pointed by legislative action, or it might 
make such a provision in respect to the 
two senatorial electors and have the re- 
_ mainder chosen by districts, like members 
of the Lower House of Congress. Either 
method would increase the certainty that 
New York State would not cast a solid 
electoral vote for the Democratic pres- 
idential candidate, without which the 
Democrats themselves concede that they 
have no hope of success. They think 
themselves sure of the solid South and 
quite sure of Indiana, and yet they must 
have New York or be defeated. 

Now we do not suppose that the next 
legislature will make any change in the 


method of choosing electors in this state— | 


we certainly should not advise it, much as 
we dislike the present system; and we 
here allude to the subject simply for the 
purpose of showing that, if the Democrats 
set the precedent, for temporary political 
ends, Republicans could play at the same 
game, and so play the game as effectually 
to defeat the Democrats. We believe that 
they can carry this state by the popular 
vote under the general-ticket system; yet, if 
this were doubtful, they could make it sure 
by changing the mode of appointing pres- 
idential electors. Democracy had better 
furnish no temptation to such a course. 





THe Rev. Joseph Malone, of a Reformed 
Episcopal church in Philadelphia, has accept- 
ed a call to a Presbyterian church. That is as 
it should be. We shall be glad to have the 
Reformed Episcopal Church added to the 
three, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Reformed, whose ministers pass without ques- 
tion from one body to another, We have 
hopes as to the Baptists and Methodists. 
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WE write as if ouf readers were sensible 
people, because we believe them to be such. 
We suppose our reader’ can supply for them- 
selves the caveats and exceptions necessary. 
Were we writing only for children or fools, we 
should omit or guard many things we say. In 
this judgment of our readers we are well borne 
out by their intelligent apprehension of what 
we say. But some exchanges indicate less 
intelligence. We spoke two weeks ago of 
“Superficial Falsehoods in the Bible,’’ show- 
ing how sometimes the language of our Lord 
was literally and superficially false, but really 
and essentially true. The falsehood was 
only supeificial. But here is The American 
Baptist, of Louisville, Ky., in holy horror be- 
cause the words ‘superficial falsehoods”? 
sound startling to it. It declares ‘‘there are 
no falsehoods, superficial or otherwise, in the 
Bible.” We despair of sending a ray of light 
into such thick darkness. More amusing is 
The Christian Observer, of the same city, which 
replies to our remark that the imperfections 
of language prevent exact accuracy even in the 
words of Christ. ‘‘ Does not the New York 
editor know,” it exclaims, ‘‘that Jesus, as 
God made the languages of earth and made 
them just to suit himself.’’ Well, really, we 
can’t say we did. We are open to conviction ; 
but when and where did he make the English 
language or the Greek or the Aramean, if 
it were thatin which our Saviourspoke? And 
if he made the English “just to suit himself,” 
what an awful crime it must be to add a word 
or toviolate a rule of grammar. ‘ What is 
sin?” Sin is any want of conformity unto or 
transgression of ‘“‘laws of the English lan- 
guage.” 


IT is not too much to say that what the Pope 
condemned in his Encyclical on Philosophy 
was precisely the spirit in which The Freeman’s 
Journal defends the Catholic religion. Father 
Devitt’s admirable and calm defense of that 
Encyclical in our columns The Freeman's Jour- 
nal declares is ‘‘ twaddle’’: 

‘“‘The writer in the infidel weekly, by his 
rules, should have had eave to write for pub- 
lication! Not that his Superior could have 
given him authority to write what he has 
written. It is not dangerous simply because 
it is twaddle, We do nape that his Superior 
will prevail on him to readjust his very scatter- 
ing notions, and not write for infidel papers 
any more till he has learned the ‘ wisdom of St. 
Thomas!’”’ 


What would our bumptious neighbor say if 
we should inform it that we applied to his 
“Superior ’’ in the first piace, and that Father 
Devitt was selected by him to prepare the ex- 
cellent article which we printed and which the 
other Catholic papers commend? 


THE Sabbath Recorder, organ of what are 
called the Seventh-Day Baptists, is pleased with 
what we said about the change of the rest-day 
from Saturday to Sunday as parallel to the 
change from immersion to sprinkling, as de- 
scribed by Dean Stanley. Still it thinks it 
sees that we approve the change of days, and, 
quoting our remark— 

“True, there are grounds for sanctifying 
the first day. . . . That Christ rose on the 
first day and that the disciples assembled for 


worship on that day may make that day 
sacred ’’— 


it asks us to tell it how Christ’s resurrection 
or the meeting of the disciples on the first day 
of the week could make that day sacred “‘in 
the mind of God.” We might answer that, tf 
“twas great to call a world from naught, 
"twas greater to redeem”; but we prefer to 
answer, with St. Paul, ‘‘Does God care for’ 
oxen?” or for days? What God wants is the 
spirit of obedience, the desire to do God’s will. 
He that conscientiously regardeth either day, 
to the Lord he regardeth it, and that is enough. 


Lourstana holds her state election in the 
early part of December, when state officers are 
to be elected and the people are to vote on 
the new constitution. The Republicans have 
reorganized their forces and resolved to make 
an active campaign against the Democrats and 
do their best to defeat the fraudulent constitu- 
tion submitted by the constitutional conven- 
tion. An urgent appeal has been made for 
distinguished Northern speakers to go to 
Louisiana and aid Republicans in conducting 
the canvass. Secretary Schurz has said that 
he would respond to the appeal, if he were 
not prevented by official duties, which imper- 
atively demand his presence in Washington, 
Probably the same difficulty applies to all the 
other members of the Cabinet. There are, 
however, other gentlemen of national reputa- 
tion—as Senator Blaine, General Garfield, and 
others—who might perhaps spare the time, and 
who certainly would do a good service by let- 
ting their political eloquence be heard in 
Loutfsiana. It would be well for the people of 
Louisiana to listen to political discussion from 
Northern lips. Republicanism in that state 
has been bulldozed almost fnto non-existence ; 
and {if Republicans there have determined to 





ern sympathy and Northern help. The Soutb- 
ern question, so-called, will never be settled 
until Republicans at the South, whether white 
or black, can fully and freely enjoy their po- 
litical rights. 


THE next census and the redistribution of 
political power on its basis in the Lower House 
of Congress, and in the election of President 
and Vice-President, will make sad work with 
the Solid South. The South will gain not 
more than a dozen members in Congress, and 
this gain will be mainly in Texas. The West 
and the North, on the other hand, will gain 
between fifty and sixty members, the most of 
them coming from the Northwest. This great 
gain is in that section of the country in which 
the principles of the Republican party have 
taken the deepest root. The one hundred and 
thirty-eight electoral votes from the Solid 
South will, after the next census and the ap- 
portionment of representatives under it, need 
@ very much larger Democratic supplement 
from the North than at present in order to 
win a presidential election. New York will 
cease to be the pivotal state. Political power 
will lie in the West, and that power will be Re- 
publican. The Democrats are already four- 
casting their chances for the next presidential 
election on the basis of a Solid South, antici- 
pating that this will be the last time in which 
such a South will be the main dependence for 
victory. The indications of the recent elec- 
tions point very strongly to Democratic defeat 
next year; and if the party then fail, it will 
have to wait a long time before getting pos- 
session of the Government with the Solid 
South for its chief helper. The increase of 
political power by the growth of population is 
with the Republicans. 


Tue Richmond (Va.) State of November 1st, 
after commending in strong terms the general 
policy of President Hayes toward the South, 
reads the South a very sharp lecture upon its 
own follies. We quote as follows: 

“If we would but second the efforts of the 

President for peace in this section by a proper 
enforcement of the laws made for the protec 
tion of the rights of all, even the lowest in the 
land, and endeavor to secure perfect freedom 
of action and speech, as guaranteed to every 
American citizen by the Constitution, we 
should at once disarm this Northern faction, 
which grows and fattens upon the food we 
supply it, and gain thousands upon thousands 
of friends there who would unite eagerly with 
us in driving this party of the war, which 
still lives upon its funeral baked meats, into 
the grave, through the sure process of starva- 
tion. Common sense would seem to teach us 
that this is the proper course for us to pursue 
here; and when will we arrive at that calm 
condition of mind where reason and the dic- 
tates of our best interests shall resume their 
sway, and be sufficiently powerful to control 
our unbridled impulses, which lead us into the 
commission of these excesses on the slightest 
and most unprovoked and unnecessary occa- 
sions ?”” 
This we regard as very good preaching for 
Southern ears. Let the South follow the 
advice of the Richmond State, no matter for 
what reasons, and the North will be entirely 
content. The Northern people have no hos- 
tility or prejudices against the South and no 
wish to perpetuate the bitter passions of the 
war; yet the majority of them are determined 
that the South shall not rule the country by 
the system of intimidation and outrage to the 
rights of the colored people. The South may 
as well understand this fact first as last. 


Turse flag discussion is one that it is not 
worth while to keep up, or we would publish 
an article from the Atlanta Christian I/ndex 
contradicting statements by the Rev. 8. A. 
Winsor, which we reprinted from Zion's Herald, 
and also a letter received from Mr. Winsor re- 
sponding to the contradiction. So far as we 
can judge from the testimony, the United 
States flag has not been treated with honor in 
Atlanta, and The Index prevaricates. It is, 
however, the fact that more flags have been 
displayed since the Ohio election. We judge 
that there may have been eight or ten large 
flags flying on last Fourth of July, while a few 
dry goods stores were profusely decorated with 
five and ten-cent flags, which they had for sale 
and which were sold to a considerable extent. 
These are probably the bulk of the twelve 
thousand flags sold by the firm in Augusta. 


Mr. Jamzs A. Briaas, in a speech which he 
made last month, in Brooklyn, in this state, 
said: 

‘* Thirty years ago, in Ohio, the eldest born 
of the daughters of the ordinance of 1787, a 
colored man could not take up his residence in 
the state without giving bonds in the sum of 
$500, with two good securities, that he would 
not be a town charge or pauper; and the law 
of Ohio declared that a colored man could not 
be a witness in any civil action or in any crim- 
inal prosecution where a white, person was a 
party. On the 14th of this month a colored 
man, George W. Williams, was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislature of the State of Ohio from 
the County of Hamilton. Who says the world 
does not move?” 


The world certainly does move, and in re- 
spect to the colored people of this country the 
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barbarism practiced thirty years ago in the 
Northern States, to say nothing of the worse 
barbarism of slavery in the Southern States, 
has ceased to disfigure and disgrace our polit- 
ica] system. The colored man is now a man in 
the eye of the law, civilly and politically, a 
voter, and eligible to any office in the gift of 
the people. The right has prevailed at last. 





THE United States officers in this city last 
week made an effective raid upon the lottery 
men, who have been abusing the privileges of 
the post-office in the pursuit of their business. 
Many arrests were made and the parties held 
to bail. Indictments and trials will follow, 
and, as we understand, ample evidence has 
been gained to secure convictions in, at least, 
several of these cases. We are glad that the 
Government has determined that the post 
office shall not furnish any facilities for this 
dishonest business, Itis to be hoped that its 
example will stir up the state authorities in 
this city to put in force state laws against these 
lottery vendors, and against the newspapers that 
violate the law by lottery advertisements, The 
laws of this state are very stringent on the 
subject, and, if properly executed, they would 
be abundantly sufficient to drive the business 
out of the city and the state. The constitutions 
of twenty-six states in the Union expressly 
forbid their legislatures to authorize lotteries, 
and ip nearly all the states this sort of _raffic is 
forbidden. It is treated as an immorality, in- 
jurious to the public weal. The great 4diffi- 
culty in this city has been that the officers of 
law wink at it, knowing it to exist and having 
ample means of convicting guilty parties. The 
General Government can touch the question 
only so far as the use of the post-office is in- 
volvedin it. What is needed to break up the 
business altogether is the enforcement of state 
laws against it. 


Now that Mr. Abbot and his Jndez are in the 
work of exposing the character of the officers 
of the Liberal League, that lends itself to the 
protection of indecency and vice, they are 
doing the unpleasant task with praiseworthy 
faithfulness. We do not see how any decent 
man can continue with the dirty organization, 
and we trust that Elizur Wright will speedily 
withdraw from its presidency. Mr. Abbot has 
just got the following letter from Dr. Crosby, 
which puts a final extinguisher upon the sec- 
retary of the League: 


116 East 197TH St., N. Y., Nov. 6th, 1879, 
“Mr. Francis E, ABBOT: 

“ Dear Sir:—You ask me concerning A. L. 
Rawson. He came to me five years ago, and 
told me that Mr. Paine, the archeologist of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, had not made 
any discovery of Pisgah and Nebo, for he (Raw- 
son) had all the details (which Mr. Paine pro- 
fessed to have discovered) on a map published 
by Rawson in 1866. 

‘“‘T told him to bring me the map and let me 
see. 

‘He came, and with him the Rev, D. Stuart 
Dodge. The map had all the minute details 
which Mr, Paine had professed to discover in 
1873. But, on holding up the map to the ~— 
1 found that Mr. Rawson had cunningly pu all 
the Nebo and Pisgah portion with fresh ink 
into the old map! 

“JT afterward found chat he had gone into 
Mr. J. F. Howe’s [this name is not clearly 
legible. —Ed. ] printing establishment and copied 
Mi Paine’s article before it was published. I 
afterward found another copy of Rawson’s 
map of 1866 without the Nebo and Pisgah correo 
tion! 


“‘ In endeavoring to destroy Mr. Paine’s rep- 
utation, Rawson exposed his own character, 
Of course, I dismissed him from my house. 

‘Yours, with respect, 
Howarp Crossr.” 


Tuere has been so much misunderstanding 
in regard to Postmaster Genera) Key’s order 
of Sept. 20th that we print the following, be- 
ing part of an explanatory order issued Oct. 
14th: 


‘Tt has not been the intention of the 4 
ment to prevent the delivery of matter whose 
destination is positively known to the postal 


officials handling eM "36) ye a aang 
f the Department (No. was pu on 
ong 9 6 fficial Postal 


age 26 of the United States 
Buide for September, as follows: 

«¢¢56. When postmasters and employés of 
the railway mail service know that matter de- 
posited in their offices for mailing, addressed 
to a city without the name of the state ~ang 
given, is intended for the principal city of th 
name, being, for instance, addressed to a well- 
known citizen, firm, newspaper, or institution 
of such principal city, or to a street and 
number which could only be found therein, it 
should be forwarded as directed in section 
467.’ ” 
As heretofore, therefore, letters directed te 
“New York” or ‘“‘New York City,’”’ whether 
the state is added or not, will be forwarded to 
this city; but it is much to be desired that the 


name of the state should always be added. 





....Father Devitt was not willing to tell jus; 
where in the Roman Catholic Church the sore 
was that needed the Pope’s lancing, though he 
acknowledged that false notions of the sphere 
of philosophy had been taught within the 
Chureh. Perhaps we can get some clue to 
what our Catholic friends are so reticent 
about by the information received from Rome 





bat the Pope has taken steps that in the Re 
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der his authority the philosophic sciences 
shall be simply, clearly, and fully taught and 
cultivated according to the spirit and princi- 
ples of Thomas Aquinas. He proposes to have 
@ new and complete corrected edition prepared 
of the works of the Angelic Doctor. 

..-The Rey. 8. L. Stiver, who was refused 
ordination by the 8t. Louis Presbytery, after 
having been graduated at Union Seminary and 
licensed by a New York Presbytery, does not 
seem to be so heterodox as the St. Louis min- 
isters imagined. At any rate, he has just been 
ordained over a Congregational church in 
Bunker Hill, fl., by a representative and able 
council, after {t had gone over the whole St. 
Louis affair. \nd everybody knows that the 
Iilinois Congreyationalists are, for their sound 
orthodoxy, the glory and despair of their New 
England brethren. 

-++»We congratulate The Hvangelist on its 
approaching fiftieth anniversary. It has had 
an honorable history. It was begun in the in- 
terest of the revival movement in which Mr. 
Finney was the central figure, and was for 
some years, under the editorship of our own 
Dr. Joshua Leavitt, the chief organ of aggres- 
sive Christianity, anti-slavery, and reform 
against a reluctant Church. It has now been 
for many years under the control of Dr. Field, 
who has conducted it with great prudence and 
whose excellent letters frem abroad have 
given it a special character. 


..».We must reserve and try to publish as 
soon as we can, nearly in full, President Mc- 
Cosh’s admirable article in The Catholic Presby- 
tertan on ‘‘ Joweph Cook.’”’ Dr. McCosh speaks 
in the highest terms of his qualifications, 
showing how thoroughly he was prepared by 
long special study for his work. ‘‘ Whatever 
people say to the contrary, Joseph Cook is an 
original man,"’ in which judgment we heartily 
coincide, as also in the opinion that his work 
has been a grand one and his influence justly 
great. 

-»»-In despair how to classify the late Rev. 
Matthew Hale Smith in our “ Ministerial 
Register,” we have put him under the head of 
* Miscellaneous.” The Hvangelist says of him 
as a newspaper correspondent: ‘‘ Where his 
knowledge was imperfect his invention was 
fertile and bold.”” We recall that Dr. Joshua 
Leavitt, in the practical lessons on journalism 
which he used to give in our office, used to lay 
down the injunction never to print a piece of 
religious news that rested on the authority of 
“ Burleigh.” 


eeesThe present proprietors of The Pilot, 
who include the Archbishop of Boston and 
Mr. J. Boyle O'Reilly, are paying this week a 
third or fourth installment of ten per cent. of 
the claims of the poor depositors with P. 
Donahue, the former owner of the paper. It 
is one of the most honorable acts in the his- 
tory of failures or of journalism, and we heartily 
commend it to the consideration of those who 
are wearying in the effort to pay the deluded 
depositors with Archbishop Purcell. 

..-»Governor Robinson says, “ with an air of 
resignation,’’ that an appeal to the passions of 
the voters by telling them of Yazoo and Kem- 
per County murders is ‘‘ the Republican trump 
card. Soitis; but the Southern Democrats, if 
they would, could very easily trump it (The Jnte- 
rior will easily correct us if we get the slang 
of the game wrong) by another card—that of 
punishment for past political murders and the 
cessation of them in future. 


-+++The official returns of the cases of chol- 
era during the past season in Japan are very 
exact, and for the various districts aggregate 
151,206 patients, of whom 84,855 died, 81,517 
were cured, and $4,584 were still under treat- 
ment. This report is enough to show the 
necessity of the quarantine rules which the 
German and British navy so ruthlessly broke. 
The action of these two governments was in- 
human and brutal. 


..--Brother Congregationalist, you had better 
not seem to deny that Edwards and other New 
England theologians taught that even the suf- 
ferings of the lost would redound to the hap- 
pineas of the saints, as well as to the glory of 
God. The fact is notorious, as The Christian 
Leader proves by quotations, which could 
easily be added to. The better way would be 
to show how they could have taught some- 
thing else. 


.» +» We hardly need to direct especial atten- 
tion to the article by our correspondent, 
“H.H.,” on “Standing Bear and ‘Bright 
Eyes.’"’ We want that story read, as Joseph 
Cook’s plea for the Poncas was read last week. 
It must make an impression on the public, 
unless clearly and strongly met. Those ap- 
pended extracts from Secretary Schurz’s re- 
ports seem utterly contradictory and need ex- 
planation. 


---- Senator Bayard, of Delaware, who is the 
best pattern of a Southern Democrat, received 


& warm welcome at Wilmington, upon his re- 
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feeling of the North toward the South. We 
advise the Senator to make himself more 
familiar with Northern sentiment. 

.... The Sun of this city last week greatly 
alarmed and pestered the Democrats by saying 
that ‘‘the elections which have just taken 
place in several states show conclusively such 
an augmentation of Republican strength as to 
render altogether probable that the Republic- 
ans will be able to elect their candidate for 
President next year.”’ 

..» When President Grant says that the next 
war in America ts likely to be between intelli- 
gence and ignorance, he does not mean, we 
may tell some sensitive journals, between Pro- 
testants and Catholics ; but between social or- 
der and Communism, Im that contest there is 
no doubt, thank God, where good Catholics 
will be found. 

eeseThe figures show that some twenty 
thousand Republicansin this state either voted 
for Governor Robinson or did not vote for 
governor at all. At any rate, they did not vote 
for Mr. Cornell, who but for the Kelly bolt 
would have been defeated. Senator Conkling 
would do well to engrave these facts upon his 
memory. 

....Very properly strong indignation is ex- 
pressed at the success of the Readjusters of 
Virginia, who want to disown the promises of 
the state. But what about the extensive work 
done by our churches in the ‘scaling’ of 
ministers’ salaries? Is it honest and creditable 
to promise a minister $1,000 and give him only 
$850 ? 


..-. Wade Hampton thinks that “one indis- 
creet fool’’ can undo the work of many wise 
men, and illustrates his maxim by advocating 
the nomination of Senator Bayard for the 
Presidency, ‘‘because he has always been a 
true friend of the South,” forgetting that this 
reason Will not operate at the North. 


..+»We are very glad to see The Watchtower, 
of this city, enlarged and greatly improved. 
Dr. Olinstead is a veteran Baptist editor, who 
reports a fast growing company of patrons, 
And yet we wish that in some way his paper 
and The Baptist Weekly could be consolidated, 
to the advantage of both papers. 

..eeThere have been sixteen executions of 
females in England since Victoria’s accession 
to the throne, and during the same period only 
one woman was hung in this country. Is this 
difference due to a corresponding difference 
in crime, or is English justice toward women 
eterner than American ? 

...-The returns of the recent election in 
Virginia leave no doubt that the repudiating 
“readjusters” have gained control of both 
houses of the legislature. Fortunately, the 
governor, who belongs to the debt-paying 
party, can check their schemes by the veto 
power. 


.+++The Catholie Standard quotes what Gold- 
win Smith has to sayin The Atlantic of the 
danger of a general collapse of religious faith, 
and severely lays it all tothe charge of Protest- 
antism! We only reply in one word, France ! 

” ...«Governor Creswell, of Michigan, has ap- 
pointed Hon. Fernando C. Beaman as the suc- 
cessor of the late Senator Chandler in the 
Senate of the United States. The appointment 
is regarded as a good one. 

....-Senator Bayard, who seems to be coming 
to the front as the most avaiJable Presidential 
candidate for the Democrats, should just now 
not indulge himself in too much fluency. 

... Susan Coolidge’s poem, published by us 
this week, is the longest and one of the very 
best she ever wrote, 


NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





THOUSANDS of our readers doubtless intend 
to get Worcester’s great Unabridged Dictionary 
from THE INDEPENDENT, as a premium on their 
subscriptions. But they must do this before 
the first day of January nezt, as on that day this 
magnificent premium, together with all others, 
will positively be with¢:awn. Thousands have 
already accepted our proposal, and thousands 
will regret their mistake if they neglect to 
secure such a prize. See full particulars in 
relation to the matter, on page 26, and then 

send your orders at once. 

Our subscription list is steadily and rapidly 
increasing, with daily cash receipts amounting 
to nearly double those for the corresponding 
period of last year. We believe Tas Inpz- 
PENDENT never was more popular with good 
people of all sect§ and parties than now, and 
we ask each of our friends, when they renew 
their subscription, to invite some neighbor to 
foin them. By so doing they will, indeed, give 
us a Happy New Year. 








SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, - Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





ADVERTISE IN CANADA. 


A conspicuous exainple of success in the 
newspaper world is Zhe Daily and Weekly Ad- 
verliser, of London, Canada. Situated in the 
most flourishing section of the Dominion—the 

ortion most contiguous to American soil— 
t is the recognized leading journal. The week- 
ly edition, a large 8-page paper, has 20,000 sub- 
scribers. All the leading advertisers use its 
columns. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE next public rehearsal and concert of the 
Symphony Society of New York will take place 
on the 4th and 6th of December respectively. 
Carl Goldmark, of Vienna, has composed an 
overture to ‘‘ Penthesilva,’’? which he has sent 
to Dr. Damrosch, and it will be performed for 
the first time at the abovenamed rehearsal 
and concert. Miss Thursby will be the soloist. 


The Oratorio Society will give the first of 
their series of rehearsals and concerts at Stein- 
wa Hall, on the 28th and 20th of November. 
‘*Elijah,’? Mendelssohn’s greatest vocal com- 
position, has been selected for the occasion. 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the American pianist, 
whose performances in New York last season 
produced a deep impression in musical circles, 
will give a series of three recitals of piano- 
forte music, at Steinway Hall, on the after- 
noons of Tuesday, November 25th, Wednesday, 
November 26th, and Saturday, November 29th. 


Next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
the first public rehearsal and concert of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York will be 
~ at the Academy of Music, Theodore 

homas conductor. 


Although the Mapleson season at the Acad- 
emy of Music is half over, the surprises still 
continue and more may be expected. The 
recent representation of Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat 
Mater”? was unquestionably the finest ever 
heard in New York, and we can only regret 
that the public do not more frequently have an 
opportunity to hear the noblest sacred music, 
sung by the best artiste. ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” will 
be sung on next Friday evening and ‘‘ Martha” 
at the Saturday Matinée. 


GOOD CLOTHING. 


Tue clothing trade with certain leading 
firms has greatly improved within a few weeks 
past. At no yy within the past twenty 

ears has clothing been so cheap as now. 
orced to do so by hard times, people have 
worn out their old garments, no matter what 
inducements were offered them. This fact 
has had to be dealt with practically, and it has 
reatly increased the competition among dealers 
or the small business which has been done for 
some years past. Materials have gone down, 
and labor has followed in the same direction, 
until prices of clothing have gone down so low 
that no one has now even achance to com- 
lain. We believe, however, that the advance 
n wool will make clothing higher next season. 

The old-established house of Traphagen & 
Co., with which we have been acquainted for 
nearly a quarter of a century and with which 
thousands of our subscribers have known and 
dealt with about as long, is still in the fleld 
and in the front rank in this line of business. 
They aim to make the best goods in the very 
best and latest styles, and to sell the same at 
“bottom figures.” Our readers, no matter 
where they reside, may rely upon honorable 
dealing and the best treatment in sending 
either money or orders to this responsible 
firm. They will always do precisely as they 
agree, and they will also act promptly. Sam- 
ples of the newest and cheapest goods and 
rules for self-measurement will be sent by 
mail, if desired, and perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Thousands in the interior of the 
country are not able at home to get, either in 
styles or make-up, what they want. All such 
may with perfect safety and with a reasonable 
certainty of perfect satisfaction, including the 
saving of money, apply by letter to Trapha- 
= & Co. for anything wanted—from a wed- 

ing outfit to a handsome business or working 
suit, or even a pair of pants ora vest. Send 
along your orders. 


POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


THosE in search of cheap and desirable 
goods should visit the popular dry goods store 
of Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. This 
large establishment is now presenting extraor- 
dinary attractions in every department and is 
well worth visiting. The crowds which visit 
it daily is convincing evidence that bargains 
await all who go to that reliable house to sup- 
ply their wants. Orders from the country will 
be faithfully and promptly executed. 























Miss PaRLoa’s Lessons In COOKERY, aT La- 
SELL SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE, Mass., will be- 
gin soon and continue through next term 
which opens January 6th, 1880. Parents will 
do well to enter names at once, as vacancies 
will be filled in order of application. 





BErore furnishing 7 house for the winter, 
callatthe Museum of Art, at 593 Broadway 

Sypher & Co. Antique furniture, bronzes, and 
a thousand articles of curiosity, as well as of 
use, may be seen. 


Se 

Lavrgs should write for full information to 
the Boston Comfort Corset Company, whose 
large advertisement is on page 29, Samples of 
corsets are sent by mail. 


Easy boots, of ate B vgvek for ladies 
godt gentlonen. Watkins Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 
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Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


BEREA COLLEGE, KENTUCKY. 


Tais institution has had an eventful history. 
It was founded before the war, and, with a 
conviction that the spirit of the Gospel and 
the best interests of society demanded impar 
tial education, its founders, by a clause in 
their constitution, opened the school alike to 
all, irrespective of color. 

During the time of the John Brown raid it 
was closed by mob violence; at the close of 
the war was again opened ; has now a faculty 
of five professors and six lady teachers, con- 
ducting the normal, scientific, and classical 
departments. It has had for several years 
past nearly 300 pupils annually, and nearly half 
of this number were white, and these from 
excellent families. 

With all her faults, this is true of Kentucky: 
she had during the war a large loyal white 
element, that kept the state from going out of 
the Union; and in some of the counties near 
to Berea more white men went into the Union 
army than were liable to military enrollment. 
As these fathers fought side by side with the 
colored man on the battle-fleld, so now the 
sons of these white men are willing to stand 
side by side with the colored boy in the school- 
room, Such will neversay, with Bob Toombs, 
“ Death to the Union.” We concur with Prof. 
Peabody that no better thing can be done for 
the South than to build up such institutions; 
for it is even cheaper to educate than to pun- 
ish, and the benefits more enduring. 

The institution has some good buildings, ts 
clear of debt, is embosomed in a quiet, sym- 
pathizing community, has given instruction to 
more than fifteen hundred pupils, and half of 
the colored teachers of the State of Kentucky 
have received instruction at this institution. 
The institution is dependent upon the benevo- 
lent public for means to meet current ex- 
penses, and ought to have a liberal endowment, 
that it may be put beyond the reach of casual- 
ties. Some benevolent persons prefer to take 
under their immediate care one or more hope- 
ful youths, fit them for teaching or some use- 
ful position in life, and by correspondence 
keep up mutual interest. A committee has 
been appointed by the faculty of Berea Col- 
lege to make such selections. Eighty dol- 
lars will pay the entire bill for the college 
year, the student furnishing his or her own 
clothing, booke, and transportation. 

Rev. John G. Fee, of Berea, Ky., {s now in 
our city, soliciting ald for Berea College. 











Tar Best METHOD OF WARMING DWELLINGS 
and Churches is with the Gothic Furnace. 
Read what is said of it: 

“‘T must say that the Gothic Furnace bought 
of you some nine years past is simply perfect 
nd isas good as ever. No coal-gas escapes ; 
any child can clean it; {ts economy simply 
depends upon the — attending it. When 
this one gives out, I shall go to you foranother 
one. The above is correct in regard to the 
Furnace put in my city house at same time.” 
W. R. McCreapy, Saugatuck, Ct., January 
16th, 1878. 

For further information fn regard to this ex- 
cellent heating apparatus address ALEX. M. 
LESLEY, 372 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

ee re 


Witt1aM Rocers & Son, the manufacturers 
of electro-plated table ware, at Hartford, 
Conn., have now the facilities for supplying 
the trade. William Rogers, the founder of 
this factory, now has a son, F. Willson Rogers 
who is actively engaged in the business, an 

reparations are being made to push the 
ed ness in all sections of the country. — 
forks, spoons, and all kinds of electro-plate 
table ware, embracing many Very beautiful 
patterns, are made. A specialty is also made 
of casters and cake-baskets and the quality of 
all goods is guaranteed. 





ALBERT Day, treasurer of the Standard Tea 
Company, of 2 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
is now prepared to furnish pure teas and 
coffees, selected expressly for family use. A 
specialty is made of fine Formosa, Oolong, and 

nglish Breakfast teas for family use. Any 
quantity may be ordered, from a pound u 
ward. Samples and prices cheerfully furnished 
and forwarded without cost. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Goods delivered free of charge in 
Boston and vicinity. A postal-card order will 
be as faithfully attended to as a personal call. 

EE 


Atv the annual election of the Fireman’s In- 
surance Company, held last week, in this city, 
Mr John F. Halsted was re-elected president, 
Mr. Effingham Townsend vice-president, and 
Mr. P. . Oakley secretary. The Fire- 
man’s is a company that has been established 
for over fifty years, and in the hands of the 
present officers is sure to be well managed. 





Sammis & BOLTON, importing tailors, of 152 
Nassau St., are very busy filling orders from 
their old friends and customers. We speak 
from experience when we say that they know 
how to make a good suit of clothes, combining 
excellence of fit and quallty of cloth with rea- 
sonableness in price. 


— rr 
Sr. Nicnoxas Hotel, Broadway. First 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance » central loca- 


tion. Offers superior attractions to busi-+ 





ness or pleasure travelers. 


a! 
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THE PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY 
PRESS. 

Tuts old and sterling weekly has not only 
been greatly improved in the many attractive 
features which have given it its present pres- 
tige and popularity and made it the favorite 
family and news journal of Pepngyvania, but 
the price has been reduced to $1.25 a year to 
single subscribers and $1 in clubs of ten or 

more. See advertisement, in another column. 





In another column will be found the adver- 
tisement of C. F. Fletcher, proprietor of the 
Chautauqua Poultry Yards, at Jamestown, N. 
Y. Those who patronize him will be honor- 
ably treated. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general "debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonto, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
|e tigen Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELL, HazarpD & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


EVERYWHERE SovuGuT FoR. — SuMMER RkE- 
SORTS.—Messrs, Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
a po to ladies and children, always health- 

land delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 

THE politicians are anxious on this subject ; 
but a much more important thing for all who 
have poor appetite, or im aired digestion, or 
skin diseases, or an enfeebled constitution 
generally is to know that Warner’s Safe Bitters 
will cure them. $1,000 will be paid to any one 
who will prove that there isa better medicine 
of its kind. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

THERE are lovely climes in which the even- 
ing zephyrs are loaded with malaria and the 
= of feverand ague. To dwell there in 

ealth is impossible without a supply of Hop 
Bitters at hand. These Bitters impart an equal- 
izing strength to the system and prevent the 
accumulation of deadly spores of contagion. 














Conecress WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that urc dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 





Miss JANE Coomss to the front, “s writes 
to Messrs. Champlin & Co., Buffalo, N.Y.: 

** Gentlemen ;—I find great pleasure in recom- 
mending your ‘Liquid Pearl.’ I consider it 
far superior to any article of its kind at present 
in use in this country. 

‘Most respectfully, JANE Coomss.”’ 





NeErvovs people shvuld avoid the temporary 
relief of tea and coffee. A cup of pure Cocoa 
will be found nutritive, as well as sedative. 
Insist upon yeur grocer’s furnishing Walter 
Baker & Co.’s preparation, 

| a orem 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gene, Expressage, and Carriage Hire, and stop, at 

arand Union Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen- 

tral Depot. 350 elegant rooms,r educed to #1 and up- 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the ast. Horse Cars, Stages ad Elevated Railroad 
to all Depots, 
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Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Avertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 
ESTABLISHED 18381. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


COLGATE’S - universally esteemed 


y the taoteful and re- 

fined as the most delicate 

CASHMERE and recherche of pere 
fumes. The name and 

BOUQ CET yy peg of COLGATE 
& CO. on each package 


1 are a guaranty of supe. 
__ SOAP rior and uniform quality. 


~CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 


been successfully Conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
trom the country will have the best attention. 


The Kissena Nurseries. 


In response to inquiries, we would inform purchas- 
ers that we are not selling out. The mistake has 
arisen from the selling out of another firm. Our plans 
are laid for a long future in the sale of TREES and 
SHRUBS of the best quality, at the lowest prices. 

Price-list free. Descriptive Catalogue. at 10 cents, 

acludes New and RARE PLANTS. 











The Howrard Method for the Voite 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


The Howard Method accomplishes the feRowing re- 
sults through the medium of written lessons: 

(I.) It adds largely to the effective compass of the 
voice. 


(II.) It doubles the power of the voice, bringing it to 


that enlarged volume required for public adirees or 
vocalizing. 


(IL. Its ves the natural quality which is always 
the most pleasing and the most capable of declama- 
tor, a musical effec 

( 1. affords the physical basis of style or ex- 
press: 

(V.) Tt proves that weakness, huskiness and painful 
effort in chest or throat are caused, almost without 
excéption, by false muscular habits, not by supposed 

That such results are gained through written lessons 
the most skeptical must admit after reading the 1st 
or 2d Bulletins of testimonials, from clergymen, law- 
yers, and vocalists, sent on applicati tion. 

“au cacecines consist of actual movements of the 

a as the tongue, ane where the Leesa 
to 


Send or call for Circulars. Also for 1st and 2d Bu 
letins of Le gee | Testimonials. 

Enclose 25 cts. (pos one star stamps recelved) for either 
of the two pamphlets form” and “Vocal 
“Development,” or 50 cts. corte io 
Address OHN HOWARD, 

89 Union due New York City. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Ye, 


Capital Stock . . $200,000, 


Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 

FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to § 
per cent. interest. 

Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities, 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, 8 'y and Tr 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Ensegene Payablein New York 
or London. 


Annual novenase of the Province are about $2,500,000, 
about 1,000,000 of which is a subsidy payable semi. 
annually in cash by the Dominion Government 
under the Confederation Act of 1867. 
The debt, including the present loan, is 
GIR cn scnccecdtbtancacusnesesecenscntscdcecsee 11,000,000 
The property of the Province (which includes the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec) and of its inhabitants. 
numbering about 1,260,000, is Hable to be assessed 
necessary for the payment ‘of this Joan 

Accumulative ing fund of one per cent. per an 
num is provided for ‘payr yment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal and  Jeconses Payable in Boston, 
June and December, 


GOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & all 
54 Wall Street, RE. | 28 State Street, no 5 


Semis 0 Bala, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 
We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 
Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures, 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON, 
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America, 
of Serout. Saws, and all kinds of Tools. 
Soun N WILKINSON, Importer & Manuf’r, 77 State St.. Cnrcaca 





STAIN the 
RISTADORO'S oeetnrets Otay. 
pind triaws | Pure Bred Poultry. 


and @ Hed. | all 

frate Dressers.” FA te Ry I offer for sale, from my ten varieties of pure bred 
LLIAM STREET. Poultry, Chicks and Eggs at very reasonable prices. I 

. breed Black and White Cochins, Black, Silver-Span 

N TCHES LOWER. : . 

FINE WAT cee Snutican Wai. | gled and Golden-Spangled Hamburgs, White and 

tham Watches, ~ ey tionand | Brown Leghorns, he mou Rocks, B. B. R. Games, 
L rices of over 100 Fine Gold orSilver | and Bantams k came direct from the yards 


atches, sent toany adaress fora | of ry Belden, Eng land; P. Williams, an. 
It describes how I send Mas: D. 


8c. stamp. H 
Watches to all parts of the country, Bonny; aa A. prominent breeders. Siatiotes ees 














“) to be fully examined before paying | guaranteed. Write for circular, with stamp for. an- 
any money. eee Reference | gwer. Address 
Wen NW gt WHITE, Jeweler, | ¢i\RLES F, FLETCHER, Jamestown, New York. 





Christmas is Coming! 
And the Many Specialties Made by 


HALE & KILBURN WF’G CO, 
MAKE VERY USEFUL PRESENTS. 


os “CHAMPION 
AUTOMATIC 


FOLDING BED. 


Only Centennial Award, Entire’ 

World Challenged. Warranted! 

the best. (ww eariy 5,000 in 

use. 30 UPWARD. 

Also FOLDING CRIBS as low 
as $21. 





“Peerless” Portable 
RESERVOIR DESK 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made also in 
open form, Instantaneous flow. 
Pir Acts like: astationary stand. 









“Whoa! 
Charlie.” 
















“CABLE” SPRING 


ROCKER 


with Revolving Motion. 
NO NOISE. 


New “1 Inique el 
ODORLESS 


COMMODE. 


Our inside Porcelain Lid and 
Air-Tight Water-Joiut are 
superior to all. 


New “Chariot” Chair. 


AT, ———, USEFUL, AMUSING. 
It pa a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, ajNO BREAK. 
Push-Chariot, and a Draw- Chariot, as above Epyy them. 


















E NOTE.— We make the only Automatic Folding Bed 
. in the World, One motion opens or closes it. Don’t 
os be deceived by inferior imitations. 


: 706 Broadway, Vew York, 
a 48 and 50 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, 


Sm 1879 BEATTY'S 1880 
a GREETING. 














Style Ne. 20238. Magnifice 

Rosewood f fancy Mouldings, new veaens 

elegan nishe Three Strings. we 

ed, oot 000 lbs, Seven oe ie Shewe 

scale, extra fine rox rpatogy | Ma © 

ful carved | legs and lyre, heavy tineand top mould- 
ings allaround the case, bi ack finished same as front. Beatty's 
very latest fyll iron frames, bars and extra aan, prov- 
ed cag -——" overstrung baxs, nch pm action, fret 


BEATTY PANcn 


FACTORY su WAREROOMS. 
WASHINGTON.NEW JERSEY: 


UNITED STATES or AMER IGA. 


aos make to a friend of yours for a Christ 
a Of 
G' pert woul cearae that thiss gut may be placed within te 
react, of all, I will sell this beautiful d of a fine Cover, Book, 
and $15 Stool, all complete for only Te ey 
ean tecenn le Weeder ra ie (Be cops me Rae 
and ~ cr sedand deliver fon boa: honed of cars, (3 prceyaats 
— farce oe sae, ne tee year own Areciae, iny OFF 
nb, or 
now read ‘onall st Hf ylee of the joa ty sn Grand Square + ind right, wand’e Gree, Hall, 
7" New Pianos, “ae ool, Cover, Hook 143% upwards. ir 
py Se Send reference or have instrument consigned to you reea Agt. “eight! ee 
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horse power, 

6f this mammoth building. 

Now 19 your Opportunity. 

19 Latest )linstrated Newsnrper, 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
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KIRK’S 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Quality, Quantity, and Price Sold 











Recognized in all Markets 


of this Country as the 


Standard of Excellence 
FOR 





In 1878 Over 


TANDARD 40,000,000 


POUNDS. 











PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), Ftushing, L. 1. 


Absolute Purity, Real Worth, 


and Genuine Washing Qualities. 


SQAPDS. 
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“LEWIS? CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


STRICTLY PURE! 


weer ive $1600.00 or ony Alum op 
this POWDER. 












Indorsed by the Brooklyn Board 
ot Health, and ay oe the best chemists 
in the United 8 

It is STRONGER 4 
any — Powder 
the world 

It NEVER FAILS to 
eh 1 it bread when * 


Itis COMMENDED by every 
~ — ho has given it a 


fair trie 
Tels anen tirely NEW INVEN- 
ara? cenomene of the bad + y-4 
f soda or yd yeast 









powders. 
It has in itself a tendency 
to sustain and nourish the 


health; and health 


is im rtion as the 
food w 

Lewis’ Baking POWDER always makes 
good food. 

One can of this is worth two of any other 
baking ——— 

It makes bread whiter and richer. 


More than half the complaints of bad flour 
arise from the use of common baking pow- 
ders, which often make the best of four turn 
out dark b 

The most delicate persons can eat food 
prepared with it without injury. 


3 Vv pow 
adulterated ana fs abdsolutel bs ene = 
This is made from Refin: Cream 


of Tartar, ond 6 A+. PER PROT! PURE, 
eke —s the BEST, lightest, and most 
nu 


BREAD RULLERS, CAKE, 
wea INDIAN, mend 


NNEL © 
ot singe at ~~~ + 


GEO.T. iwis $ & MENZIES co. 








NEWSPAPERS AND ‘PERIODICALS. 


Appleton’s Journal. 


A Magazine of General Literature. 


PPLETON'’S JOURHAL is devoted to literature of a 
one and general character. 
lace and Descriptive Pa 








papers to the in tual tastes 
he public or upon oumpous in the public 
welfare or 


It is the growing of tt the sooting minds 4-3 
countries to contribute their best intellectual work to 
the magazines and reviews ; and, in order that ArrLE- 
TON's JOURNAL may adequately reflect the intellectual 
activity of the time thus expressed, it admits to ite 
pages ¢ 8 a gy of the more noteworthy my —' 


poo cA Writers. — ‘ 


25 cents per number; $3.00 annum, in advance, 
included. A club of five will be sent one year 


“Te --- a m January and J of each year. 
Subscriptions received for any length ay time. 7 








Popular Science Monthly, 


Conducted by E. L. &. W. J. YOUMANS. 





Containing instructive and interesting articles and 
articles, original, selected, and illus- 
trated, from the pens of lead: ~ ay scientific men of e 
ferent’ Cy ol accounts important sci 


arts; the latest views put fort h conce: natural 
Phenomena, by savanis of the wighost author i. 
ven 


sciences which help toa 
to the 


nature of man, to beart: of science 
questions of sock one => 


ety and governmen: 
educa’ ecto naneal Sears oe ing from the 








ot nds the deoue for J pire. eatte 

nning with anuer 18 It is h 
printed on clear t: type, and, re. when and. 

a convey the ideas the writer, meally 





TERMS: annum ; or 50 cents per number. 
oan = my y and sovember of each year. 
ag, ey may AY at any time. 
AF 1, tower, : “5 pny “and APPLETON'sS 
‘or per annum, re- 
paid. (Full 98.00.) postage pi 


. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





You can get the § ring- 
Rela (Mass.) DAILY or 
WEEKLY UNION 
clubbed with any publi- 
cation published, and by so 
doing save money, ad- 
dressing TH E uN Oo”, 
Springfleld, Wass. 





“THE WEEKLY PRESS” 


FOR 1880. 


NEW ATTRACTIONS. 
A PENNSYLVANIA SERIAL STORY. 


PRICE REDUCED 


TO 


$1.25 for Single Copy, 


OR 


$1 IN CLUBS OF TEN OR MORE 


(including Prepaid Postage). 





THE PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY Press will continue all 

the attractive features which have given it ite present 
restige and popularity, and the price to which it has 
ren reduced places it within the reach of all. 


Tue Przss has long been recognized as a high-toned 
moral journal, and nothing of an objectionable char- 
acter will be admitted within its columns. 

Special measures have been adopted to STRENGTHEN 
THE PaPer in all its departments. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT will be in the 
hands of able and experienced writers, and the range 
of subjects discussed will be as wide as in any other 
first-class newspaper in the Union. 

THE LITERARY, THE AGRICULTURAL, THE 
FAMILY, and THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENTS 
will remain in charge of experienced and capable 
editors, and the Market Reports will be full and 
accurate. 

CLOSE ATTENTION will be given to the State News 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE will include 
letters from Europe and all portions of the World. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE of Toe WEeExty Press will 
be a Serial Story in illustration of Frontier Life tin 
Central Pennsylvania prior to and during the Revo- 
lutionary War, in which John Brady and his sons, 
John and Samuel, and other Border celebrities will be 
d d. This story will be written 
by Mr. CuaRies McKmiont, author of “Our Western 
Border,” “Old Fort Du Quesne,” and “Simon Girty,” 
and will be begun about the middle of November. 





tly int 








Ob tend hy Vk oo 


The Scholars’ uamnene was started in 1876 as a 82 page book. 
It has now become a 46 page book, containing, besides the lesson 
matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative pictures and appropriate 
music. It is used in schools of all denominations, throughout the 
United States and Canada, and a special edition is published each — 
quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. For 1880 it will be 
greatly improved, and its price reduced. 

THE REDUCED PRICE will certainly enable any school to 
use it. Could there be a better time to begin than at the opening of 
the new year? It will be sent by mail, without cost of postage to 
subscribers, at the following rates: Single copy one year (four num- 
bers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single copies (one 
quarter), 5 cents each; 200 copies or over to one address, for one 
school, 18 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred, a year. Subscriptions 
are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. Send five cents 
for a specimen. Send also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf 
if something cheap and good is wanted. 

These publications are issued from the office of The Sunday School 
Times. Addrese, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: 


Keep this for reference. 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR, 


The Great Popular Fashion and Family Journal of the Day, 
SENDS GREETING TO ITS 300,000 pessennnaine A 


— for the year 1880 a more stupendous and fascinating list of meinene than arked 

Ser EE Te pg lg 
0! 

ng may By Fy tion on the face of the earth. The volume for 1880 will 








£27" Special Terms will be made with C: 


Send for specimen copies and terms to clubs, or send 
$1.25, and the paper will be sent you from date till 
January ist, 1881, 


Address 


THE PRESS, 
8. W. Cor. Seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS NEWS! 
KANSAS NEWS! 
KANSAS NEWS! 





Are you coming to Kansas? 

Have you friends in Kansas? 

Did you ever live in Kansas? 

Are you interested in Kansas? 
If so, subscribe for 


THE LEAVENWORTH TIMES, 


$1.25 Per Annum. 


It is the great Kansas paper. Is read all over the 
East and South. Send your money to 


D. R. ANTHONY, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


THE CHURCH ADVOCATE. 


AN EIGHT-PAGE, EVANGELICAL, ORTHODOX 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


The Organ of the Church of God. 
THOROUGHLY ANTI-SECTARIAN, 


OPPOSED TO ALL FORMS, RITUALS, AND ORDI- 
NANCES NOT OF DIVINE ORIGIN, AND TO 
ALL HUMAN CHURCH NAMES AND 
SECTARIAN ORDERS. 
TERMS.—$2.00 a Year, in advance. 

Address 





C. H. FORNEY, Editor, 
HARRISBURG, PENN, 








REDUCTION IN. PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples + our 
periodicals : The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National ‘Quarterly 3 The 
Scholar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks, They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


Illustrated, Re-arr d, and in ever made better than ever. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


More about Fashion than the Fashion Papers, 
More Stories than the Story Papers, 
More Valuable Hints to Housekeepers than any Kousekeeper’s Guide, 
More Pictures than the Picture Papers 
More Scientific News than the Setence P By 
More Funny Things than the ¥ ae B Papers. 


In short, every department that can guide, instruct, or amuse will be brim/ul of good things. 





ta” Notwithstanding its marvelously low price, 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


all yearly subscribers—renewals and new subscribers alike—will be presented, free, with 
FIFTY CENTS’ WORTH OF ANDREWS’ BAZAR PATTERNS, 


which have just been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL at the CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION for 1870 
—the Highest Award over all competitors. 


ANOTHER GREAT OFFER. 


in size, contain! 1 any d practical illustrations of Fancy Letters, ian 
Clothing, Table nen, Napkin, and Bed-Linen ; S for making new and fashionable Laces ; designs for 
Embroid ideries, Worsted Work, Painting ina, Silk, and Satin, and . a of fanoy are articles for 

b— — Gifts ; = each is 80 glearly ‘plotured that it can be cut from — sheet used ‘as tern without 
—— Ly Designs Iliustrated on thig Sheet could not be fs; aly dealie fortes 

han tas offer hatin “ our YEARLY Subscribers as a GRAND ILIDA ¥ GIFT! 


ld jptions ire with the November ber should not fail to renew 

1 eto day Numbers e give fifty sents’ worth of Patterns to all renewals. * 

Ss An a , and every subscriber gets a present of fifty cents’ 
Llib = yd orgies, 200. cach. For sale by newsdealers everywhere. Sample copy mailed to any address 

upon receipt of 1 


NV ASSERS can make more money by worki for aeerres, Basen aan for any dozen other pa 
Re in America! We offer as Premiums for ae : A $700 Weber Piano, Waters Organ, a 100 
ilson Sewing Machine, a $50 Silver-plated Gold-lined Tea- Set,a Diamond Ring, a atch and Chain vin addi- 
tion cy. -— a 8c. stamp for our Tilustrated Hand-book and Premium-List tor’ 1880. 
bscriptions should be forwarded by Bank Dreft, Post-office Order, or in Registered Letter. Address 


W. R. ANDREWS, Publisher, 


Tribune Building, New York; or 171 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Please state in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 


GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


es oe AND 1880. 


The Home anp Far» is lished semi-mon‘ Sons 

Loulevitle, Ky. It isan —— oa a giving f » A. $ mf coteinms of matter pe om in 
h issue, two issues of w! War wy ET Nasa, end fn 

of 1 the magazines published. The 5 ae 


FIFTY eae A YBAR! 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, November 14th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE was quiet until Wednesday, 
when there was an improvement. The 
operations of the past two days show 
sales at prices three-eighths of a cent 
higher than the same parcels could 
have been bought for on Wednesday 
and one-half of a cent above what buy- 
exs would have been willing to give on 
that day. The market closed strong. 
Mitp CorrreEes.—The market for West 
India descriptions remained quiet, in sym- 
pathy with the depressed tone of Rio, until 
yesterday, when the feeling became cheer. 


ful and there was much more disposition 
to buy. Holders, however, were firm, and 
declined all bids except upon a full basis 
of valuation, and the market closed strong 
with scant offerings. We quote: 








Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 14 @20 
Santos, Choice to Best.... --16 (@20 
Padang........000. M4 @2 
Mocha.......5 26 @27 
Maracaibo..... ceeee ceececl® @20 
PONUUNIG icciscecccsccotevesscccece 16 @18 


TEA.—Beyond the sales of Green to ar- 
rive the market is without any new feature 
and business has been dull. No fresh 
transactions are reported of invoices; but 
there has been a fair out-of-town distribu- 


tion. There was no auction sale this 
week; but one is advertised for next Thurs- 
day.. We quote: 

Miia Catends wedasdascuenseceee 80 @50 
I gc scdee daa ascccceuces 82 @S0 
English Breakfast. ....cccccccccccces 80 @75 
Uncolored Japan.......scccecccecees 38. @55 
Woo besducaceccndqcccdgesences 28 @% 


SUGAR. — Raw Suaar.— The demand 
has been light and, with only a meager busi- 
ness reported, the market has ruled quict. 
The slow movement of the product of the 
refiners, as well as the reduced output, has 
naturally restricted the wants of consumers, 
who are supplied for present requirements 
by the recent free purchases. he avail- 
able stock, however, continues to be firmly 
held on the basis of 83@9tc. for Fair to 
Good Refining; but the offerings are light, 
espectally of Muscovado grades, and it 
would be difficult to buy much on this 
basis. Rerrsep.—With only a moderate 
business in progress, the market has ruled 
dull and easier for all medium Yellow 
grades and prices have been somewhat 
irregular. The refineries are reported to 
have reduced their production; but the 
stock has continued to accumulate. Hards 
have about maintained their value. The 
market closed yesterday extremely quiet 


and about steady. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 87@ 
TIaARD.—Cut Loaf......... 2. cece eens 118@ 114 
i cGnccebtcdccceeus 1@ — 
BNNs cee veciesescaases 114@ 12 
Pe rr ree 114@ 114 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 1n@ — 
Steam Refined A.......... 14@ — 
WE ine scsneccccccccece 1019 _ 
YELLow.—Coffee C.......... cc ceeee 9 9g 
Other grades............. 7i@ 9 


MOLASSES.—There is some demand 
for really fine Grocery qualities for For- 
eign, which would be readily salable at full 
prices; but. the small stock on the spot 
consists wholly of low test and undesirable 
parcels. The nominal quotation for 
50° test is 30@381c. New Or.eans.—There 
is no more old crop in first hands, the stock 
having been cleared out. New crop re- 
ceives but little attention, and the move- 
ment thus far has been slow. We quote: 


Cua, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
we ee 30 @ 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @50 

« > Good. «ee @48 


FISH.—The receipts of Mackerel aggre- 
gate about 500 bblis., and the sales nearly 
equal this — the stock remaining 
consisting of a few Block Island and medi- 
um No. 1 Shore, which are held at $40@ 
$42 and $12@$14 respectively. There is 
yet considerable inquiry in anticipation of 
an early advance, as supplies East are small 
and concentrated, while the prices dec- 
manded are fully equal to the current rates 
here. For Cod there is more inquiry, with, 
however, only a small supply offering. We 
quote George’s $5 and Bank $4. A cargo 
of 5,000 bxs. Herring received yesterday is 
held at 25@26 cents for Scaled and 20@21 
for No.1. Barrel Herring continue quiet. 
The market, however, is firm at $6 for 
Labrador. 


SALT.—With an increased demand for 
for Liverpool Fine and a liberal reduction 
of supplies, the market is assuming a some- 
what steadier tone, with in some instances 
higher prices demanded. Bulk continues 
firm and indemand. The supply, though 
fair for the moment, is under good control. 
The store quotations are for Ashton’s Liver- 
pool Fine $2.50 per sack, Higgins’s $2.40, 
Phoenix $2@$2.25, Deakins’s and Washing- 
ton’s $1.50, Evans’s and Worthington’s 
$1.50, other brands $1.40@$1.50, Liverpool 
Ground 65@75 cents, Turk’s Islands 35@ 
40 bushel, Mediterranean 85, Bonaire 
40, Inagua 35, and Caracao 40, cash. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES remain unchanged with a mod- 


erate supply. We quote 4@4§ cents for 
Pot and 6@?7 for Pearl. . 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. —Fiour.—The 
depression that characterized the merket at 
the date of our last has since been less 
noticeable, many holders refusing to sell, 
and, with a slight falling off in the arrivals 
and rather higher London cables, some ad- 
vance has been obtained on grades below 
$6, and the demand for them has been quite 
active, both for the home trade and for ex- 

ort. The supply of these and of Low 

xtras is much diminished, the more general 
demand for them having exhausted the 
bulk of the supply on the market, thus 

iving sellers the advantage at the close. 
Standard Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan Extras have been offered less 
freely, but cannot be quoted much higher. 
The supply of Winter Wheat brands has 
been large and we notice a considerable 
addition to the stock of that kind, There 
is a much better supply and as*“““tnt of 
Spring Wheat Extras, and the low grades 
have been sold promptly on arrival, so that 
the stock of all low grades is moderate. 
Family brands have sold slowly and prices 
have shown much irregularity. We quote: 





Sour Extras...........ee0 «+. $83 70 @ $5 75 
TRON Mackie cnccscscceiedeascens @ 450 
Superfine...........66 coceccese 485 @ 515 
State Extra Brands........ «. 540@ 50 
State Fancy Brands........... 560 @ 5 %5 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 5 385 @ 5 50 
Minnesota Clear.............. 565 @ 6 45 
Minnesota Straight............ 625 @ 740 
Minnesota Patents............ 675 @ 850 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 575 @ 600 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 575 @ 5 90 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 605 @ 6 30 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Superfine... 490 @ 5 15 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 575 @ 5 90 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 605 @ 6 20 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 650 @ 6% 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 620 @ 640 
St. Louts Double Extras...... 650 @ 680 
St. Louis Triple............... 72@ 770 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 610 @ 630 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 675 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 605 @ 6 30 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 635 @ 6 50 
City Mills, for Europe........ 550 @ 5 60 
SouTHERN FiLour has been in very 


limited demand and prices are lower, local 
Gealers buying sparingly, and the demand 
for tropical markets and for Rio has been 
very limited. The transactions have been 
at changeable figures and there has been no 
uniformity in the sales. Yesterday there 
was more steadiness, but the demand was 
quite light and the high grades especially 


dull. We quote: 

Wi Midsinconsockedewese ausiee 90 @ $4 50 
Ralt., Alex., and Georgetown. 485 @ 6 75 
Richmond ...... Ree eye 650 @ 750 


Ryse Fiovur has been in limited demand, 
and, with free offerings, prices are easierand 


the demand light. We quote: 
BERKS... cc ccceccccccecccccccecs $5 00 @ $5 50 
Pennsylvania ........eeeeeees 500 @ 510 


Corn MEat has been in limited demand 
at about previous prices. White is scarce 
and wanted. We quote: 


WR odcccccccscccescccces $2 75. @ $8 20 
Brandywine ..........seeeeee 8385 @ 840° 
Prize Medal ...........-.+.08- ——@ 82 


Baa MEat has ruled firm and in demand. 
Very choice quality is wanted for Europe. 
Sales of bags $1.11 for common Coarse, 
$1.25 for fine Yellow, and $1.40@$1.50 for 
White. 


GRAIN.—Wnaeat.—The market has been 
steadier and more satisfactory to holders, 
A much easier money market, more favor- 
able English advices, and a falling off in 
farmers’ deliveries have imparted a better 
feeling, and large holders have evinced more 
confidence and shown more disposition to 
purchase December and January options, 
thus giving a decided upward turn to the 
market. The improvement in the English 
markets is largely due to the falling off in 
the shipments from this coast and the de- 
creased movement at the West for the sea- 
board. The stock in sight, however, has 
increased, and is now 33,620,511 bushels, 
against 16,560,416 bushels the correspond- 
ing week last year. This very large agere- 
gate exceeds anything in the history of the 
trade and the capital required to carry it at 
present prices must be very large. Not- 
withstanding the immense accumulation of 
supplies, the stock in farmers’ hands is still 
large. Wequote: 






TN iiiirinsnascinvensinan $1 30 @ $1 424 
AMDEF ..00.cccccdcce 140@ 142 
Red Winter....... 180@ 142 
Milwaukee, Spring . 126 @ 1 82 
Spring .........+.+- P 123@ 181 


Corn.—Immediately subsequent to our 
last prices ruled a trifle easier; but later the 
demand became more active, and, with 
limited receipts and firmer cable advices, 
the tone of the market became firmer and 


quite active at the improvement. We 
quote: 
ae ee desdesacescercesaces ——_ = _ + 
meraded........0sseeceeeeeeee _ I— 
WN; « celdadddiaccencdendends — 61 @— 66 
i ninctennansiananmunnsantid — 67 @— 0 


Ryg.—The demand has been moderate 
and prices have declined, notwithstandin 
the arrivals have been light. Sales No. 
in store at 854 cents and Canada at 86. 

Oats.—Prices declined somewhat soon 
after our last writing, on a light demand; 
but subsequently, with a more active in- 
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quiry, in speculative, and light arriv- 
8, @ portion of the loss was recovered, the 
market, however, closing dull and barely 
steady, except for Track Oats, which con- 
tinue searce and wanted. We quote: 


NWEEicsnaaeaacnetsindedacccseas —_ 47 
CE Sadnddsedaucsncucesea — 4 46 
New York....... Seb ccdeccacdse — 4 453 
U WARS « see dncsecchigs ccdeces — 43 49 


BARLEY has been in limited demand and, 
with very large arrivals, prices are lower 
and very unsettled. Sales at 87 for ungrad- 
en Canada, 72} for 2-rowed State, 824 for 
6-rowed do. 

BEANS AND PEas.—Medium have had a 
fair sale at slightly easier figures and Mar- 
row have also ruled in buyers’ favor. Pea 
Beans and White Kidney, being scarce, have 
been well supported. Red do. have met a 
fair inquiry, but have been barely sustained. 
Black Beans remain without change of 






moment. We quote: 

IN dad cdndacdcccadeccede -— @ 1 80 
PN ia hensecwrncscdcaseedes —— @200 
Miiscccdadddscddecsccccscccesces 200 @ 2 10 
White Kidney ..............000. 1 9 @ 2 10 
Red Kidney.......sss.seeeeeeees —— @20 
Re ae eR RN 1 90 @ 200 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—There has been 
a fair demand for ‘‘ spot” Pork and firmer 
figures; but business has been restricted by 
the advanced claims of holders. We quote: 


NG SHIN bkeaddtcdccccasccens $10 90 @$11 50 
PRNENS BPR hv ececcccccccccscce 850 @ 950 
||, Rene 12 00 @ 18 00 


Bacon.—There has beena fair demand 
on the spot and, with a light supply, firmer 
prices have been realized. For future de- 
livery the inquiry has been fair, at firm fig- 


ures. We quote: 
WGTR . ccc cccccccccccccccceces $6 10 @$6 40 
CNG oc cccccccceccccccccccceccecs 615 @ 6 40 


Cur Merats.—Pickled Meats have been 
in fair request and, with small stocks, 
holders have exhibited rather more confi- 


dence. We quote: 

Smoked Hams ..........0..+ eee —10 @— 103 
Smoked Shoulders .............. —6 @ 63 
Smoked Strips..........ss0-s00 —%7@ 


Larp.—The market has continued under 
the control of speculators for a rise, and 
prices have been advanced 20 to 224 cents 
per cwt., with a fair business, chiefly for 


future deliveries. We quote: 

Western, per 100 Ibs............. $7 324@ 7 35 
MEY... .cccrcccccccccccccccccces 730 @— — 

Refired.....ccccccccccccccccccces 750 @7 90 


Trerce Beer has ruled quiet but firm. 
The supply of good Beef is lightand the 
dealings have been restricted. Sales at 
$23@$24 for Philadelphia Extra India 
Mess and $25@27 for City do. 

BarrREL Beer.—The market has not 
been well supplied with good fresh Beef 
and prices have slightly favored the seller. 
Sales at $12.25@$12.50 for Extra Mess, 
$13@$13.50 for Packet, and $15@$16 for 
Family. 

Breer Hams have been in steady demand 
and are firm. Sales of Western at $15.75@ 
$16. 


WOOL.—The price continues to advance 
and the higher figures do not in the least 
interfere with the sale, manufacturers being 
seemingly as anxious to-day regarding 
future supplies as they were a month back. 
Sales of Ohio XX have been made since our 
last at 50 cents, with the market still rising, 
and the quotation for good medium of the 
same description is now 52@55 cents, Me- 
dium Wools are actively sought for; but 
the quantity arriving is exceedingly small, 
and the limited supply that remains in stock 
is held at figures that most buyers are 


reluctant at present to pay, though there is. 


little doubt expressed that the prices now 
asked will in the future be considered low. 
Carpet Wools continue in demand, but the 
supply is reduced to so low a point that 
trade is greatly restricted. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The offerings of 
Beef Cattle have been far in excess of the 
demand, and, in consequence, the market 
has ruled dull and weak at a material de- 
cline. The sales were at 9@9% cents for 
good to extra Steers, to dress 56 Ibs., and 
64@7 for Colorado, to dress 55 lbs. For 
Milch Cows the market has not materially 
changed. The range at the close for com- 
mon to best was $88@$57. For Calves 
there has been a moderate inquiry only and 
the tone of the market rather favored 
buyers. We quote grass-fed $1.50@$2.25 
per 100 Ibs, and Veal 4@7 cents. At easier 
prices there was more demand for Sheep 
and Lamhs. The former sold at 84@44 
cents for ordinary to prime and Lambs 4@ 
58. Live Hogs have ruled quiet through 
the week; but quotations have not varied to 
any important extent. Ordinary to good 
sold at $3.75@$4.124. The receipts for the 
week were 11,767 Beef Cattle, 270 Cows, 
2.600 Calves, 44,778 Sheep, and 49,199 
Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand continues without 
abatement and the market is characterized 
by activity and buoyancy. Stocks are very 
light, and there is no pressure to sell unless 
full prices can be realized. We quote 
Shipping, 50@55 cents; Prime Timothy, 
75@80; Medium, 60@75; Clover, 40@50; 
and Salt, 45@50. The advance in Straw 
noticed in our last is maintained; but trans- 
actions are on a limited scale in conse- 
quence of the small ‘‘spot” supply. We 
quote Long Rye 75@80 cents, Short do. 
50@55, and Oat all cash. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The extreme prices asked 
have served to check the demand and there 
has been a pause in the lative excite- 
ment. The re have been light, espe- 
cially from the West, and values remain 
without change of moment. We quote: 


State, Creamery, fair to choice .....,..80 @88 
State, pafls and tubs, prime to fancy. ..82 @85 
State, tubs, infevlor. <...ccceccocccteces 20 @23 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 80 (@38 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......23 @28 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 15 @19 


CHEESE.—The general market remains 
quiet and prices continue without note- 
worthy change, although there is very little 
stock fine enough to command over 123 
cents. We quote: 





Western, Factory, choice. . obed 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 
EGGS.—The receipts have been abundant, 
and with a moderate inquiry holders have 
found it difficult to retain former figures, 
We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 23 @24 
State and Pennsylvania. .............. 21 @: 
Western and Canadian............... 19 @21p 
POTATOES.—Potatoes are firm, with 
a good demand for home use and also 






for export. We quote: 

WR icccaa evcvccuceudaccdeadase $1 50 @1 75 
Peerless.... seaceuncawneesanes 1 2% @1 50 
NN PIE Sa ctncccendac<ésa eaae 1 2 @1 50 


dium and poor lots of Apples continue to 
exceed the outlet and the tone is weak and 
unsettled. Choice Fruit is held steadily, 
but does not find any unusual demand, We 


Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl. 2 25 @ 2 50 
Apples, Greenings............+.. 2 00 @ 2 
Cranberries; Jersey, fair to good, 

POP CTALC....ceeeeseereereceecs 1 2 @ 1 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fancy..... .. 175 @ 2 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 

fancy, per bbl . ........-+00-+. @ 7% 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, common 

to good, per bbl .. ......... 2 @ 6 50 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, sound, 

Hight C@Mered 05 odd cecde coves @600 


Domestic Drrep.—The market for Apples 
is active, with all the receipts taken on 
arrival. Peeled Peaches are firm, while 
for Unpeeled the market is also strong, with 
very few here. Small Fruits. are in demand 
and prices firm. We quote: 


Apples, Sliced, State.............++.. 55 @ 63 
‘Avples, Western keeccccccccsceccecesce 83 @ 5 
Apples,Southern........ssseeeeeeeees 4 @10 
Peaches, Peeled......--+eeeeeeeeseeee 9 @ly 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........-+-+eee0s 44 @7 
Blackberries.......2 ceccccccccscecees 9 @10 
PRI, ce nedcivcces qeccenepescncccsgns 13 @14 


SEEDS.—Clover is quiet and steady 
with a fair export demand; but prices are 
unchanged. e quote prime Western 
83~@9ec., Choice M3c., and “extra Choice 
93@10c. Sales are reported of 500 bags, 
mostly.Choice. ‘Timothy is nominal in 
value and still quoted $2.60@2.70. Do- 
mestic Flax Seed firm, with an upward 
tendency. We are reported sales of two 
cars at $1.75, which price buyers are now 
bidding; but holders ask $2 and upward. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00@70 00 
“ “ “cc 8.40 “ 51 00@52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibs.)....e2esseee ..-. 58 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime....... sine eeareeietic 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@35 00 
‘ 


i Bone Flour. ........ 86 00@39 00 
Bone Meal.......... 84 00@36 50 
« Ground Bone....... 81 00@83 50 
a Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........--.--+++- 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 9 00 
‘dissolved, high grade...... 25 00(@28 00 
German Potash Salts, ner ton.... 15 00@18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 50@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
FR Ds cc cctveseccceconcecn? 2 00@ 2 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100Ibs. 4 25@ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per ton........-... 40 00@45 00 
Chas. H North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertiliser. ...cccccccee- 85 00 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
85 Broad Street, 

Corner SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorE, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Cash advances made on arrival of property here 
and account of sales rendered promptly. ark goods 
and address letters 

DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLU 
ben ete Aten Ogi brs were 
D. 8. Wib0 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


—The choicest in the bet iy 
rices—Largest company merica— 
x body—Trade continually 
here—best i nduce- 











First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “ Stro Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
Printing Tree oe eee 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 





110 Pulton end 16 and 18 Duteh Stresta, Hew. York. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING DEP'T. 


NECKWEAR in the Latest 
London Style. 

Embroidered and Plain Front 
ORESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
and CUFFS. 

Study and Smoking JACKETS. 
Silk, Cloth, and _ Fiannel 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 
French and American Card- 
igan Jackets. 


PERSIAN DESIGNS IN 


Cashmere Mufflers. 

Chamois Jackets, Vests, and 
Chest Protectors. 
SUSPENDERS in great variety. 


Dress Kid, Dog Skin, Castor, 
Cashmere, and Piush-Lined 
Cloves, Driving Cloves, Kid 
Mittens, etc., etc. 


Broadway, COT, Sth Street, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have In stock a fine assort- 
ment of Plain and Fancy 
Black Siiks, Fancy Silks, and 
Satin Brocades. 

Fashionable tints in Satin de 
Lyon, Failles, and Taffetas. 
Persian and Antique Designs 
in Silk and Tinsel Brocades. 


EXTRA QUALITY 


White Satin and Silks for 
Bridal Dresses. 


Biack and Colored Cloaking 
and Dress Veivets. 


Embossed Dress Velvets in 
Solid and Fancy Colors. 


Broadway, cor. Sth Street. 





Financial, 
BANE STOCKS ADVANCING. 


Our readers have noticed by our weekly 
quotations that bank stocks have been 
steadily advancing in price for many 
months past. For several years these in- 
stitutions have had a very hard time. Rates 
of interest have been low, and their taxes 
have been enormous; so much so that many 
holders of bank stocks were induced to sell 
out, even at low figures, and invest their 
money in other directions. 

We have told our readers, on several occa- 
sions within the past year, that it seemed to 
us that bank stocks had touched bottom, and 
were a good purchase at the then current quo 
tations. The recent demand for money, in 
consequence of the great improvement in 
business, has enabled these corporations to 
get full seven per cent. on all time loans, and 
the prospect now is that money will not 
be much, if any, cheaper during the remain- 
der of the year. The volume of business 
at the Stock Exchange seems to be on the 
increase, with very little prospect of a’stop- 
ping place so long as gold continues to flow 
hence from Europe, and no halt in 
this current of the precious metals is 
looked for during the present year. 

Indeed, we do not see the least prospect of 
any material cessation in the importations 
of gold before another harvest. If this 
proves to be true, inflation and speculation 
will go on, with perhaps still more start- 
ling rapidity, untii the gold movement is 
reversed. Stock speculations, therefore, 

with perhaps now end then « set back, 
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seem likely to go on for some months to 
come, at least; and during the period of 
this great activity in this and other direc- 
tions the banks will find use for all of their 
funds at top figures. We have only space 
at this writing to call the special attention 
of our readers to the advance in price of 
the stock of a few of the leading banks in 
this city during the space of twelve months. 

In November, 1878, the stock of the Na- 
tional Park Bank sold at 85. It is now 
quoted at 111, with few saies. Very little 
stock, itis belicved, could be got at less 
than 115 to 120. The business of the bank, 
under the new administration, is thriving, 
and its deposits, together with its interior 
correspondents, seem to be steadily increas- 


— of Commerce stock sold in Novem- 
ber, 1878, at 116. It isnow in quick demand 
at 185 bid, with very little stock offered. 

Central National Bank stock sold a year 
ago at 91. It is now quoted at 105, with 
small transactions. Any considerable de- 
mand would put the stock up to 110 to 115 
and the books show that it is intrinsically 
worth the latter figures. 

American Exchange Bank stock sold last 
November at 100. It is now in demand at 
112 to 115, with only an occasional sale. 
It is worth on the books 125 or more. 

Importers’ and Traders’ Bank stock was 
sold in November, 1878, at 205. It is now 
wanted at 225, and its friends predict early 
quotations as high as 250 to 300. 

Continental Bank stock sold in Novem- 
ber, 1878, at 75. It is now quoted at 105, 
while it is worth on the books 115 or more. 

The Chase National Bank, a compara- 
tively new institution, seems to be in great 
favor. Its stock sold a year ago at 110, and 
is now in demand at 121 to 123. 

The Fourth National Bank stock sold in 
November, 1878, at 95. It is now scarce at 
105 and much higher figures are predicted. 
It is worth on their books 129. 

The Metropolitan Bank stock was quoted 
in November, 1878, at 117. It now sells at 
138 to 134 and is in active demand at 
steadily advancing figures. 

The Gallatin Bank stock sold in Novem- 
ber, 1878, at 110. It is now wanted at 138 
or more. 

The stock of the Chemical National 
Bank, and the First National Bank, has 
gone up so high that all ordinary figures 
fail to give the exact market price. In 
the case of either the quotations go ly 
100’s, not by 5’s or 10's. A public sale of 
Chemical Bank stock to any considerable 
amount would call together all the con- 
servative capitalists and millionaires of 
New York, and also the surrounding coun- 
try. It would sell probably at from $1,700 
to $2,000 a share, and would go quicker at 
such figures than an equal amount of Gov- 
ernments. The First National Bank stock, 
if offered at a similar public sale, would 
make a similar stir among national bank 
officers and capitalists in all directions. 
We scarcely dare mention figures; but will 
venture to say that eager bidders would 
astonish its warmest friends. 

The stock of the other banks, which we 
have not space here to name, is in equal 
demand, and at much higher figures than 
prevailed a year ago. If these institutions 
are not choked to death by taxation, they 
will live and flourish probably as never 
before. We need all the bank facilities 


‘in this metropolis we can have, if we 


desire national thrift and prosperity; and 
our state and national law-makers will 
do well, therefore, to relieve them from the 
heavy burdens which they are now obliged 
to carry. We want them to live in strength 
and safety, and, hence, we say: Give them 
a chance for a healthy existence. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Business, as a rule, continues fairly 
active in nearly all departments, and the 
volume of trade is much larger than it has 
been at this late period of the season for 
many years. Values generally are well 
maintained, though many of the leading 
kinds of merchandise, which have advanced 
from 40 to 50 per cent., are now difficult to 
move except at some concession to buyers. 

One of the strongest evidences of a genu- 
ine and healthy revival of. business of all 
kinds throughout the country is the large 
increase in the revenue of the Government, 
both from custome duties dnd fnternal 

















taxes. For the first ten business days of 
November the customs and internal revenue 
receipts have aggregated over one million 
dollars a day at an average, and the receipts 
from customs alone for the first nine days 
of this month averaged about $625,000 a 
day. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The cus- 
tom-house returns of the imports and ex- 
ports of this port in October and for the 
first ten months of the calendar year thus 
compare with those of the corresponding 
periods of the two preceding years: 


October. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
errr $26,085,868 $26,825,566 $49,009,710 
rrr 32,102,677 29,801,573 987,828,053 


The imports for October this year were 
the largest, both in specie and merchandise, 
on record, the increase in the former over 
same month last year having been nearly 
sixteen million dollars and in the latter six 
anda half millions, For ten months the 
record is as follows: 


Ten Months, 1877. 1878. 1879. 
Imports........ $283,854,252 §256,866,084 $827,011,420 
Exports........ 266,196,431 805,042,627 305,801,568 





Excess imports. $17,657,821 — $21,200,861 
Excess exports. —— $48,176,613 —— 

The trade balance in favor of this coun- 
try for the whole of the United States stood 
on October 1st at $160,894,246. It is prob- 
able that there was a gain of about $7,000,- 
000 more during last month. 

The foreign commerce of the port for the 
week was as follows: general merchandise 
imports, $8,140,956; produce exports, 
$6,819,600. 

The total imports of general merchandise 
since January Ist were $281,204,298, against 
$248,867,381 for the corresponding period 
last year and $281,340,857 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st, this year, were $802,022,457, 
against $301,017,370 for the same period 
last year and $249,798,712 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
MortTGAGE.—ASSUMPTION OF PAYMENT BY 
PurcaHaskrR.—The U. 8, Circuit Court, N. 
D. Ill., by Harlan, J., has decided, wherea 
purchaser of premises upon which there 
was x mortgage had assumed the payment 
of such mortgage, he becomes liable there- 
for to the mortgagee, both in law and in 
equity, and such liability cannot be released 
without the consent of the mortgagee after 
his acceptance of the new debtor, and such 
acceptance may be presumed from the re- 
ceipt of interest payments from the assum- 
ing grantee. 

ASSIGNMENT.—PRIORITY OVER ATTACH- 
MENT.—The Supreme Court of Michigan, 
by Graves, J., has decided, where an assign- 
ment was made for benefit of creditors and 
the deed delivered to an agent to be carried 
to the assignee, but before it was received 
by the assignee an attachment was levied 
upon the property assigned, that the assign- 
ment had priority over the attachment. 

Fase REPRESENTATIONS.— Where goods 
are fraudulently obtained on credit, the 
seller may rescind the contract of sale in 
toto, and bring replevin or trover for the 
goods before the time of credit has expired, 
But to sue for the price of the goods sold is 
a waiger of the tort and an affirmance of 
the sale, and if brought before the expira- 
tion of the time of credit the action is pre- 
mature.—Kelley va. Turpie, Sup. Ct. Ill. 

Broker.—The same agent was retained 
by different persons on commission to 
negotiate sales or exchanges of their prop- 
erty, and he brought about an exchange be- 
tween two of them, neither knowing that 
he was acting for the other. Held contrary 
to public policy to allow him a right of 
action against both to recover his commis- 
sions, even though he had acted in good 
faith.—Scribner vs, Collar, 8. C. Mich. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been act- 
ive, but comparatively easy all the weck, 
and the rates for call loans ranged from 
5 to 7 per cent., with some few exceptions 
down to 4 per cent. and up to 1-32 per day 
and interest. The market was favorably 
affected by the disbursements by the Treas- 
ury in payment for the $10,000,000 six-per- 
cent. bonds of 1881, purchased by the De. 
partment for the Sinking Fund and the con- 
tinued importations of gold from Europe. 
Mercantile paper continues in good supply 
and active demand. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 51¢ to 6 per 
cent.; four months, 54 to 6 per cent.; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 6 
to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols_ were 
steady at 97%. United States bonds were 
strong and American railway securities 
were higher, in sympathy with this market. 

EXCHANGE.—Forelgn was dull and un- 
changed at 4.794@4.80 for sixty days and 
4.824@4.88 for demand bills. New York ex- 
chatige Was quoted on Saturday at the 





places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing 3 discount, selling 4 discount. Char!es- 
ton, plentiful, buying} discount, selling 
+ discount to par. New Orleans, com- 
mercial $3.50@$4. per $1,000 discount; 
bank $1.50 per $1,000 discount. St. 
Louis, par. Chicago firm, par@25c. per 
$1,000 discount. Boston, 25c.@2 shil- 


lings per $1,000 discount. 

SILVER.—The standard silver dollar is 
going out quite freely, to supply the want 
of small notes undcr $10. The bullion 
value of the 4124-grain silver dollar here is * 
now $0.8933. We quote: 


Buying. Selim. 






99 99% 
Halves and Quarters.... ++» 9934 ~— par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.........seeeceseees 901g par. 


GOLD.—The demand for currency con- 
tinues so large and general that gold coin 
is freely paid out from bank, to go into 
the Custom House and in ordinary circula- 
tion from the scarcity of greenback notes. 

The specie imports at this port during 
the week ending November 14th amount in 
the aggregate to $3,045,791, of which $2,- 
866,216 is gold and $179,575 silver. The 
total from January ist to that date is $67,- 
038,209, consisting of $58,039,496 gold and 
$8,998,718 silver. From the 1st of August 
to November 14th, inclusive, the importa- 
tions foot up $60,831,397, including $9,489, - 
980 American gold coin, $33,670,015 for- 
eign gold coin, $15,762,582 gold bullion, 
$98,914 gold dust, $1,081,895 American 
silver coin, $713,712 foreign silver coin, 
and $14,799 silver bars. Of the total dur- 
ing this period, $37,205,672 was from the 
Continent, $18,688,511 from Great Britain, 
and $4,937,214 from the West Indics and 
South America. 

THE STOCK MARKET has shown in 
creased activity and firmness, under the stim- 
ulus of an easier loan market, and prices for 
good, bad, and indifferent stocks have been 
marked up from 1 to 25 per cent. during 
the week. The immediate effect of the 
Government purchase of bonds was a wave 
of excitement entirely unprecedented in the 
history of the Exchange, the volume of 
transactions exceeding even the wildest 
periods of inflation and reaching in one 
day 630,000 shares, in another 560,000, and 
another 540,000. The advance in prices 
was particularly marked in some of the 
recently listed stocks, and in some shares 
which at the opening of the year were sell- 
ing at merely nominal figures, and also on 
the anthracite coal shares. Among the trunk 
lines Erie was conspicuously active and 
strong, the common rising 7 per cent. and 
the preferred 18. The other trunk lines 
were higher, but the advance was far less 
marked. The coal stocks were very 
prominent in the dealings and advanced 
sharply. The telegraph stocks shared in the 
general improvement and the investment 
shares were also strong and higher. In the 
final dealings the market was as active and 
strong as at any time during the week. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week ending Saturday, 


November 15th: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est, ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 100}4 100% 100% 102 


American Dist. Tel. Co....... 7 16 7 ™% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........00 41% «40% 41% 47 
A. & T. Haute.......ccceee voce 17 «(24% «C«*d? — 


Alton and Terre Haute, pfd.. 84% 46 3% 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N.. 60% 624% 60% 61 





Boston Water Power........ ny 2% Wk O— 
Boston Atr Line, pf.......... 55 58 55 - 
Canada Southern...........+ Kis) em 72 


Chicago and Northwestern.. 91 04% O81 92 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 103% 108 103% 105 








C.,R.L,and Pacific.......... 147 149 147, «149 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 120 123 120 120% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen ........-+« 19% 24% 19 24% 
I a | 7 8516 77 8456 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 104 105 104 104 
Chicago and Alton..........++ 99 100% 99 1100 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ 118 «115)=—s112% «118 
CF ODES cv ecseseseesestecss 40 40% 39 ss 
Canton. ........0+6+ sesececccccs 58 «68 «OS8KGO68 
Chi., St. L., and N, O.......... 21% 2% 21% 26 
C., St. P., & Minn.........006+ 47 56 47 65 
Ches. & Ohf0..........0eeeeeee 4 235% «15% «2184 
Ches. & Ohio, ist pf.......... 214% 387 21% 34 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 164% 2 164% 28 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 91 04 90% 92 
Del. and Hudson...........+++ 80 one 
Express—Adams.......... ++ . 106 108 106 107 
American........... 59 65 58% «64 
United States...... Sig (56 54g 55 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 104 194 108 103 
MNS 2 cisarsnecsasadecsesees <s 41% 49204139848 
Erle, pf.....seeeeeeeescceeceers 664% 7% 654% 76% 
Excelsior Mining.........+++++ 2346 2%  2Wy 24% 
Harlem...........+000+6 - ~ — 160 
Han. and St. Joseph 38 41kG 885K «40g 
Han. and St. Joseph, 64 WM 63% 68% 
Homestake Mining. 3034 39% = =—8084 3054 
Illinois Central..... O74 10016 97% 90% 
Ind., Oin., & Laf.,... Prereriry) = 16 «610% ad 
Kanees Pasifie. .ccicsscassides ) aK 
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Keokuk and D. M........... 10% 2 19% — 
Keokuk and D. M., pf........ 87 0 87 - 
Laf., B., and Mus......sse00 + 68 8 68% — 
Lake Erie and West.......... 23 20 22 = 
Louisville and Nashville..... 88 3 8834 
Lake Shore...........0seeeeeee 10156 40444 100% 103% 
Michigan Central...........++ 05 7 
Morris and EsseX........0++++ 3Ol 1034 101 102% 
M., K., and Texas...........+ 2034 SSG 2044 82% 
Mil. and St. Paul.... ......06. "BY 82% We 804 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 10034 102% 100% 101 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 125 120% 14K — 
Manhattan Railway.......... 64 4 6354 70 
Mobile and Ohio............. 24 27 23% =I 
Maryland Coal..............+. 3144 355% SI4 84 
Mar. and Cin, Ist pf.... 006 10% 18% 10% 17% 
Mar, and Cin. 2d pf..........+- 9 15 9 14 
Missouri Pactific...........+. 8 18% 8 14 
N.Y. Central......00 cscseees « 1204 131% 120% 131% 
N. J.Central.......c.ceeeeseee 814 894% 81% 80% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 161 161 159 — 
N. Y. Elevated..............0+8 181% 195% 181% 192% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louts.. 64 83 648 
New Central Coal............ S84 «= 46 S844 44g 
Northern Pacific..........++. 86 37% 86 87 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 60% «8=««62 504 «(61 
Ohio and MI68.........0scs0e08 274 «8336 «26% 82K 
Ohio and Miss., pf..........++ 5844 644 ~—COS7 62 
Ontario Silver ..........0e00+ 30g 404 38% Bum 
Oregon and NAaV......0...0000 104 «6120s :104 — 
Pacific Mall. .....0. cccoscseces 8844 88% 386 36% 
PANRING. ....cccccccccccccccces 170 «170 «©6170) «(1% 
Pennsylvania Coal.......... 180 180 180 _ 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 111% 112% 11% — 
Phil, and Reading.........+.. %3 73 724% TAM 
Quicksilver. ......sesseereeeees 2) 25 20 2% 
Quicksilver, pf...........see08 50. 66% 59 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 110 110 «6110 «$111 
Standard Mining............ 2044 22g 20 29 
St. Louisand Iron Mtn, asstd. 50 56 4056 BAlg 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 44% 47% 44K 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. 7046 72 604% — 
8t. Loa and San Fran....... 294% 53 29 850% 


St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 38 60% 87 584 
St. Louisand 8. Fran., 1st pf.. 56% 78% 56% 75 


Sutro Tunnel...........s0.s00+ 8% 4% BSH 4% 
8t. Paul & Sioux City........ 864 45% «86KuOC 

St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 67 79% «67 _ 

Union Pacific........ sseee.ss 91% 82% O11 9144 
Western Union Telegraph... 10494 10994 10494 10754 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 47 474 4646 4654 
Wabash and Pacific, pf..... 724 4 ‘154 71% 


The governing committee of the Stock 
Exchange have placed the following securi- 
ties upon the lists: Excelsior Water and 
Mining Company of California, stock $10,- 
000,000, on the regular list; stock of the 
Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago Rail- 
road Company, $3,000,000, on the free list; 
stock of the Boston Land Company, $800,- 
000, on the free list; St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba Railroad Company, stock 


$15,000,000 and $8,000,000 each of first and 
second mortgage bonds—the stock on the 
free list, the bonds on the regular; Michi- 
gan Central Railroad 6-per-cent. mortgage 
bonds of 1909 on the Grand River Valley 
Division, $1,500,000, on the regular list; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway 
Company, bonds of the Davenport and 
Northwestern division, $3,000,000, on the 
regular list; Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad Company, 6-per-cent. sinking 
fund bonds of 1879, $2,400,000 of the $15,- 
000,000 authorized, on the regular list; 
Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Rail- 
road Company, common and _ preferred 
stock, $20,000,000 of each, upon the regular 
list; Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany stock, $6,000,000, on free list, and 
bonds, $6,000,000, on the regular list; 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
first mortgage 6-percent. bonds on the 
Parkersburg division, $3,000,000, on the 
regular list; Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western Railway Companr, preferred 
first mortgage bonds, $1,000,000, first 
mortgage bonds, $1,500,000, on the regular 
list, and stocks, $2,000,000, on the free list; 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, common stock, $32,726,375, pre- 
ferred stock, $1,551,800, and bonds of the 
various mortgages, $72.501,027.80, allon the 
regular list. The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company will be the transfer and register 
office. 

The Stock Exchange has finally adopte1 
the plan of admitting forty new members, 
at $10,000 each, to pay for the property re- 
cently purchased to enlarge the Exchange. 

The New York and Oswego Midland 
Railroad, with all its property and fran. 
chises, has been sold, under foreclosure, to a 
purchasing committee of the creditors, for 
$4,600,000, Mr. C. N. Jordan acting for the 
committee. Thecompany will be reorgan- 
ized at once in theinterest of the receiver's 
debts and first mortgage bondholders. The 
receiver's debts, which are to be taken in pre- 
ferred stock, amount to $2,000,000. The 
bonds, with the accrned interest, which 
will be refunded by common stock, amount 
to $12,000,000. The $200,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds it is proposed to pay off from 
the first earnings of the road, before givin 
anything to the $2,000,090 preferred an 
$12,000,000 common stock. The road will 
then have no bonded debt, ard the 
$2,000,000 preferred stock is to receive 6 
per cent., if earned, with interest not cumu- 
lative. This $2,000,000 of preferred stock, 
together with the $12,000,000 common, will 
be the entire capitalization of the property, 
which cost about $28,000,000. By the 
terms of the agreement made between- the 
holders of the receiver’s debts and the bond 
holders the common stock can be further 
increased by the payment of $20 per share 
by the junior securities of the old company, 
which are not represented in the reorganiza- 
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tion, and the old common stock can come 
in by the payment of per share. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Comeeny 
to-day made a cash payment to the Uni 
‘States Treasury of $220,520, which pay- 
ment, with the aggregate of their credits 
for Government transportation during the 
six months ended Dec. 31st, 1878, fulfills the 
requirements of the Thurman Law in regard 
to the Central Pacific Railroad for that 
period, the total payment in cash and in 
transportation services being $536,291.90, 
or 25 per cent. of the net earnings of the 
subsidize portions of their lines. This is 
the first cash payment made by any of the 
Pacific Railroad companies on account of 
their indebtedness to the Government under 
the Thurman Law or any other act of Con- 
gress. The cash payment from the Central 
Pacific Company for 1879 will not be due 
until the 1st of February next. Auditor 
French estimates that the amount required 
will be about $600,000. 

The New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company reports to the Mas 
sachusetts Railroad Commissioners its gross 
earnings for the year ending Sept. 80th, 
1879, as $3,933,595; net earnings, $1,691,- 
659; dividends, 10 per cent., $1,550,000; 
interest, $130,000; surplus, $11,659. Total 
surplus, $2,130,297. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally higher. Erie new second consols 
advanced to 918 and funded 5s rose to 883, 
Oregon R. and N. firsts sold un to 97. 
Ches, and Ohio firsts advanced to 641¢; do, 
currency 6s to 394; Ohio and Miss., Sprinc- 
field division, firsts to 70; Texas Pacific 
land-grant incomes to 71; St. Paul firsts, La 
Crosse division, to 112}; do. C. and M. di- 
vision to 114; Kansas Pacific incomes, No. 
16, to 77; C., C., and I. C, firsts to 84; and 
San Francisco 2ds, Class B, to 68. Rome 
and Ogdensburg firsts fell off to 66, Lake 
Erie and Western incomes to 68, St. Paul 
and Minn. firsts to 100, do. land-grant in- 
comes to 92, Denver and Rio Grande firsts 
to 97, Keokuk and D. M. firsts to 92, and 
Mobile and Ohio firsts debentures to 67. 

STATE BONDS were dull. §.C. n. f. 
6s declined to 33, Va. consol. ex-m. c. 6s 
to 58}, and do. deferred to 74; while Mo. 6s 
of 1887 advanced to 105, and do. of 1889-90 
to 1064. La. consols sold at 444@44 and 
D. C. 8-65s at 844. 

A large part of the bonded debt of the 
State of Illinois will on January 1st be 
called in for payment, by proclamation of 
the governor. The total debt was on 
October ist, 1878, $802,312.59. There was 
called in and paid on January 1st, 1879, 
$38,835.20, so that on the date last named 
the debt was $713,447.39. On the coming 
1st of January there will be $400,000 avail- 
able for the payment of the debt; but, be- 
cause of the fact that the entire debt is not 
due until some time in 1880 and 1881, less 
than $300,000 can be called in. From these 
figures it will be seen that after January 
Int, 1880, the state debt will be less than 
$500,000. The fund for the payment of the 
debt arises from the 7-per-cent. gross earn- 
ings of the Illinois Central Railroad, which 
that corporation pays into the state treas- 
ury, in lieu of all taxes, and which wil] ex- 
tinguish it as fast asit becomes due. As 
the earnings of the road increase, the 
revenue derived from that source will in 
time be sufficient to pay the entire expenses 
of the state government. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
all the week. though the 6s of 1881 de- 
clined from the highest prices, on the re- 
fusal of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay over 106 forthem. The closing quota- 
tions on Saturday were as follows: 


Bia. 
United States sixes, 1880, 104 Asked 


. 10116 
United States sixes, ~~), coupon,.... 104 { 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1 ou 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1054, 103 


United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10214 10214 


United States fives, 1881, a, eee 10016 
United States 4148, 1891. coupon....... 106 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 2 
Tinited States fours, 1907, coupon..... 108 


United States currency sixes, 1806... 123 
United States currency sixes, 1897.... 128 


United States 41¢s, 1801, registered... 105%q 1053 
108 
103 
Uuited States currency sixes, 18... 12434 = 








Unit tes currency sixes, 1899..., pa 
TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $363,577,550 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,323,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $925, National bank 
circulation outstanding: currency notes, 
$387, 125,858; gold notes, $1,447,120. The 
receipts of national bank-notes for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: ; 





+P acrehabann aber: #905,000 
Philadelphia.... 47,000 
Miscellaneous... vere 831,000 
pepo —_—_—_—_, 

Total........-seseeeeeee $2.042,000 $718,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase of $6,676,300 in reserve, which 
raises the amount held by the banks from 
$683,225 below to $5,776,300 above legal re- 
quirements. The following is an analysis 
of tne totals of this week, compared with 
that of last week: 

















BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 




















quotations were as follows: 
America. 1a {marine 106 
Am’can Exch. 11334 11434/Market.......... 15 — 
ite’rs & Dre — |Mechanics’......185 _ 
Centra] Nat'nl. Merchants’... ...1 182 
< Nat. B’k.1213¢ 125 | Mer. Ex 4 
Chemical... . 6: — |Metropolitan. ...131 - 
mmMerce...... — 1 New York..... 85 _ 
Continental... .105 — ‘North Amer.... 82 85 
EastRiver ....— 100 |Park............ 100 = 
Fourth Nat’l...1064 — |Phentx..;..s..05 8s — 
Greenwich.... — 115 'St. Nicholas....105 _ 


Hanover........117 
Manhattan......142 

The sat Silver Mining Company, 
whose headquarters in this city are rooms 
51 to 57 Boreel Building, at 115 Broadway, 
have declared their first dividend of two 
per cent. on the capital stock of ten million 
dollars, payable at the Central Trust Co., 
on the 25th inst. 

The Lewiston Hydraulic Mining Co., lo- 
cated in Trinity Co., Cal., has been care- 
fully examined by Dr. Henry Degroot, the 
well-known expert of San Francisco, and 
very strongly endorsed by him. Mr. Sand, 
well known as the head of the firm of Sand, 
Hamilton & Co., bankers and brokers, of 2 
Nassau Street, this city, has just returned 
from California, and has also made a per- 
sonal examination. The property consists 
of about 600 acres, of which 450 acres are 
gold gravel lands of a very high grade. It 
is estimated the gravel contains not less 
than $15,000,000 of gold. It is fully 
equipped and possesses a ditch carrying 2,- 
000 inches of water, and has valuable water 
privileges in addition. The capital stock 
of the Company is $1,000,000 and is non- 
assessable. A portion of the stock is now 
for sale atthe office of Sand, Hamilton & 
Co., at $2 per share. 


Cd 


- |State of N. Y...114% 


Orrick oF Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
NEw York, Oct, 1st,.1879. 
Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purch 
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HINCKLEY & JONES, 


No. 19 William St., New York. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, TO 
AND INVESTM. 


PECIAL A’ 
MINING STOCKS. 


B. HINCKLEY, WM. M. LENT 

L. M. JONES, San Francisco, 
Member N.Y. Stock (Special). 
Member N. Y. Mining Stock be 





QRTENCE MINING COMPANY (ORGAN- 
ized under laws ps4 ork ; stock unassessable). 
Offices: No. 597 4 ew York, and Hortense, 


Copies of the pros: tus can be obtained from the 
0 
F Pp! jj, pec 

ATER & TIMPSON, No 26 Broad 8t.; 


or from the attorneys of the company, 
SEWELL & P’ No, 206 Broadway, New York. 


FARMERS TOWNSHIP 


(FULTON COUNTY, ILL.). 
Holders of the bonds of the above-named town are 


led t under the provisio: in 

bonds the township has elected to anticipate the 
maturity of the indebtedness, coasting of ,000 of 
bonds, issued to the Rockford, Rock Island, and 8t. 
Lo! Railroad, maturing June Ist, 1800, and has 
issued a new series of 7 per cent. Registered Funding 
bonds, payable in the City of New York, which bonds 
have been placed with the 








‘New York, New England, and Western 


Investment Company, 


Nos. $1 and 83 Pine Street, New York, with authorit 
to sell or exchange the same with holders of our out- 
standing bonds. 

Interest on said old bonds will cease on the 15th day 
of December, 1879, at which date the town will pay 
cash at par and accrued interest for outstanding bonda, 

Information in detail will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to said Investment Company. 


WILFORD E. BOYER, 
Supervisor of Farmers Township. 


THE BRIGGS 
Consolidated Gold Mining Co., 


GILPIN COUNTY, COLORADO. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SHARES, 
,200,000—$10 EACH. 

The shares of this Company are full paid 


and non-assessible. 
A limited amount of stock for sale by 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
14 BROAD STREET. 








EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, Eighth Ave., 
corner l4th St.—I cing from the 


it of each month. 
Assets, $3,905,344.64) Surplus. R528:238.00- 


“INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal examination of all security 
No charge to the lender. 
JOS. A. MOORE. 
84 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 











of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, ane France, 
SSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SAND, HAMILTON & C0, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

NO. 2 NASSAU STREET, 
Post-office Box No. 1338, New York, 
buy and sell all Securities dealt in at the New York 

Stock Exchange and New York Mining Exchange. 
We are now offering for sale a limited amount of 
the stock of the 














MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


OF ALL KINDS ON HAND AND 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
alled Bonds Bought. 
onds Substituted for Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
ENERAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
. + DOMNKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
IN THE UNION BANK OF 


oO LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Londen. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL ....... $200,000. 














on has bought the business of the 





LaWistontiydrantic Mining Co, 


located in Trinity Coanty Cal. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES. STOCK NON-ASSESSABLE. SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE, $2 PER SHARE. This mine has 
been in successful operation for several years and is 
now in complete running order. Full reports by Dr. 
Henry Degroot, the well-known mining expert of San 





Geo. K. Sistare’s Sons, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


3? Nassau St., New York, 
BUY AND SELL FOR CASH,OR ON MARGIN, ALL 
SECURITIES DEALT IN AT THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 
BONDS OF NEW YOF.K CITY, BROOKLYN CITY, 
AND ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


This th 
old “ KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. — 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent. Interest, 


, Princi and Interest, able at our Office, 
fy poctne, ci eirst Mo’ on IMPROVED FARMS, 
whose value is sworn to be at least three times the 
amount of the loan. For sale by 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, New York. 











Roo Bi to 67 Boreel Ballding . 

ms a. 

No. 115 way, New 1orae's 15th, 1879. 

IVIDEND No. 1.—THE BOARD OF TRUSTKES 

compan. ,000, or share, out 

of the first month’s net earnings, payable. at the Cen- 

Trust inst. 

close November 20th and re- 

Drake De Kay, Secretary. 


Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 


er 
open November 25th. 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or on on the old Banking 
use 0) 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
a eral Stock Commission 


This 
business, with v large e lence. 
Interest on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 








drawn, See page 26. 


on demand. 
0 BL. O00 Breet males Stocks 
pI RU a RTT 
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Gounnercial, 
SILVER PAYMENTS. 


Secretary SHERMAN, not being expressly 
commanded by law to pay out the silver dol- 
lars, has pursued a very conservative course 
in regard to their use, while endeavoring to 
get them into circulation among the people. 
The result is that but a small part of the 
amount coined has been circulated, and 
that far the larger portion of this part has 
very speedily returned back to the Treasury, 
in the payment of customs duties. The 
people have shown no disposition to receive 
and retain these dollars in circulation. 
They are, hence, constantly accumulating 
in the vaults of the Treasury, and must do 
so, under the present policy, so long as 
their coinage is continued at the present 
rate. There is, moreover, hardly any pros- 
pect that Congress will, at the coming ses- 
sion, change the Silver Law. The Demo- 
crats, who control both houses of Congress, 
are not yet ready to take the back track on 
this subject, and thereby confess that they 
made an egregious blunder in the enact- 
ment of the law. 

What, then, shall Secretary Sherman do 
with his increasing volume of this kind of 
money? Of course, he will not force silver 
dollars upon those who hold the obligations 
of the Government, against their consent; 
yet we are inclined to think that the time 
has come when it would be wise to give the 
people a free taste of this sort of money, in 
the ordinary disbursements of the Govern- 
ment. It would be well to let them know 
just what they have bargained “for in the 
Silver Law. If they are determined to have 
depreciated dollars coined, then let them 
have the dollars. The sooner they try the 
experiment of actual use the better. The 
silver dollar is a burdensome and incon- 
venient coin to handle, and the people by 
handling it will find out this fact. It never 
was popular in actual use, and this is one 
of the reasons why but little more than 
eight millions of these dollars was coined 
during our whole history down to the 
enactment of the Silver Law. 

There is, moreover, a lack of small notes 
in the currency of the country, and this 
fact furnishes an opportunity to put out 
silver dollars in considerable quantities, 
. without sinking their legal-tender value to 
their real value. They would circulate, 
for a time, at least, at their legal-tender 
value. There is no use in continuing their 
coinage unless they are paid out, and we 
think that the time has come when the 
Secretary of the Treasury might as well 
stop coaxing the people to take silver dol- 
lars, and compel them to receive Govern- 
ment dues in silver payments. Let Con- 
gressmen have a liberal share in this kind 
of payment. Let the employés of the Gov- 
ernment throughout the country take their 
share. Pay Government contractors a due 
proportion in silver dollars. Pay out the 
dollars, at least, as fast as they are coined, 
and let the people take the consequences. 
We believe that this would be the quickest 
way to secure the repeal or a modification 
of the Silver Law. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tere has been but little change during 
the past week. The market continues very 
strong and the supply of some kinds of 
goods rather limited. The order demand 
from all points is large and the general 
movement much greater than is usual at 
this period of the season. 

Corton Goons were in active movement 
for nearly all descriptions and prices con- 
tinue firm, with a strong upward tendency. 
The export movement was light, compris- 
ing 904 packages from this port, 84 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 30 packages from 
other ports, making 968 packages for the 
week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 128,880 p'k'g’s, valued at..$8,372,451 
Same time in 1878, 114,496 p’k’g's, valued at.. 7,167,047 
Same time in 1877, 111,198 p’k'g's, valued at.. 6,015,202 
Same time tn 1876, 86,807 p'k’g's, valued at.. 6,293,160 
Same time in 1860, 111,617 p*k'g’s, valued at.. 6,560,626 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
large movement, both for new business and 
on account of back orders. Prices were 
firm and many makes were advanced. 

Bleached goods were in fair request for 
all grades, with values very firm and look- 
ing upward. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request, 
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The finer qualities are now in moderate 
supply, while low and medium grades are 
sold ahead. 

Corset jeans were in fair demand and 
steady at the late advance. 

Cottonades were in active demand, par- 
ticularly for imitation cassimeres and 
assorted styles. 

Brown drills were in steady request and 
leading makes continue largely sold ahead 
for export. 

Denims were in good demand and firm. 

Stripes and checks were in fair inquiry 
for low-grade goods, which are in short 
supply. 

Tickings were in continued good move- 
ment and very firm. 

Print-cloths were active and prices still 
look upward. We quote 4c. for 64x64 
cloths and 4c. for 56x60. 

Prints.—Fancy and side-band effects were 
active and some stocks of low-priced makes 
were entirely closed out by agents. Shirt- 
ings were in good request. The tone of 
the market was very firm. 

Ginghams were less active; but stocks 
are in rather short supply and prices were 
firm. 

Dress Goops were in active demand for 
small lots of staple and fancy worsted 
fabrics. Cottons were quiet. 

Woolen goods have continued in the 
same steady request as for many weeks 
past. The deliveries on back orders were 
very large’ and many mills have disposed 
of their entire product for the season. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand 
for low and medium grade light-weight 
gocds. Heavy weights were in liberal 
movement. Values were very firm and 
many makes were advanced. 

Worsted coatings were in continued 
steady demand. Most makes are largely 
sold ahead and some have been withdrawn. 

Overcoatings were in good request and 
many makes of rough-faced and fancy- 
back goods are now sold ahead. Cotton- 
warp goods were rather quiet but firm. 

Cloakings were in demand for some few 
choice styles of the better qualities, with 
other kinds quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were in light movement. 

Satinets, Spring styles, of both plain and 
mixtures, were taken in moderate lots by 
clothiers and values were firm. 

Flannels and blankets were in active de- 
mand. Supplies are very limited and 
prices are steadily advancing. 

ForrrGn Dry Goops have been without 
much change. Business has been quiet 
with importers and transactions almost en- 
tirely limited to immediate requirements. 
Jobbers report a fair inquiry for staple and 
seasonable fabrics and some demand has 
been shown for articles suitable for the 
holiday trade. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,620,923, 
showing an increase of $345,770 as com- 
pared with last week, and $616,095 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 


the week is $1,599,888, or $20,535 less than 
the imports. 


DIGGLES, | JAMES, 


BETWEEN 44rTn AND 45TH STREETS, NEW YORE, 
are offering a magnificent line of 


LACES 


by the yard, all widths and descriptions, at unprece- 
dented prices. Send for samples, naming style. Our 
mail department fully organized. 


For THe LADIEs WHO KNIT.—“ The knitting 
mania is constantly increasing and every 
other woman one meets is knitting for herself 
or some one belonging to her a pair of silk 
stockings. When the caprice first took hold 
of the sex, the only silk that could be obtained 
for knitting purposes was the English silk. 
Now the Corticelli Silk Company, 18 Summer 
Street, Boston, have made a_knitting-silk 
which is much better than the English. It is 
harder twisted and knits more smoothly. 
The English silk is more like floss and gets 
fuzzy in knitting, and so, with the greatest 
care, will cause the work to look rough. The 
American-made silk, on the contrary, works 
easily and keeps the finished, lustrous look 
which gives the beauty to the stocking. It 
comes in all the principal shades, dark and 
bright, from black to ivory or cream white, 
through brown, blue, cardinal, pink, gray, 
down to the most delicate pearl. Four ounces 
are required for ladies’ hose, two and a half 
for gentlemen’s socks, and two to three for 
children’s. No lady can have prettier or more 
fascinating work than knitting, and certainly 
the results are all that can be desired.” Ask 
for Florence Knitting Silk. 


The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
aty will soon be withdrawn. See 


page 26, 




















‘Dress and Cloak 
TRIMMINGS. 


4 FULL ASSORTMENT 
OF EVERY VARIETY, INCLUDING 


The Latest Novelties 


OF PARIS AND BERLIN IN 


Ornaments, Buttons, eto., 
BLACK AND COLORED. 


AT Stewarts Ch 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


ATLL, MOYNAN & C0, 


787 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 10rx STREET, NEW YORK, 


EXTRA AND UNSURPASSED OFFERINGS IN 
WINTER DRESS GOODS. 


SILKS, 
SATINS, 
BLACK GOODS, 
CLOAKS, WRAPS, 
SHAWLS, ETC. 


RICH AND MEDIUM FRINGES, LACES, 
AND TRIMMINGS, 
—MADE-UP LACE GOOD.— 


Just Received. 
At 850. per yard, {°° Piges, Saubimeres oO! 
At 650. per yard, { "Wook, Black Camels” Hate 


ELEGANT ALL-WOOL ARMURES, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED MOMIE CLOTHS, 
DRAP FOULE AND SHOODAS CLOTHS, 
AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


BARGAINS IN MERINO UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
AND GLOVES. 


SAMPLES TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY FREE. 
OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO. 


787 AND 789 BROADWAY, New York. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. City. 


Large Sale of 


BLACK SILKS. 


TREMENDOUS STOCK, bought recently at auction, 
will be disposed of this week at the following prices: 


20 Pieces Heavy Gros Grain at 95 cents, worth $1.10. 

24 Pieces Heavy Gros Grain at $1.125¢, worth $1.9744. 

15 Pieces Soft-Finish Cashmere Silk at $1.40, worth 
$2.00. 

7 Pieces Satin-faced Cashmere Silk at $1.65, worth 
$1.95. 

81 Pieces French Taffetta Silk at $1.25, worth $1.50. 

LADIES desiring any SILKS this fall will do well to 
give us a call before purchasing elsewhere, as we are 
CONFIDENT that these SILKS are DECIDED BAR- 
GAINS. 


KEYES; 
349 and 351 Eighth Avenue, New York: 


HU RCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 
PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 
NEW Y 


ORK. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
Office 5 and 7 John St., N. Y.; Branch 1199 
Broadway, N: Y¥y 47 North Eighth st. Philadel phe; 
Fulton 8t. of ), Brooklyn; 110 West 
timore St., timore, dye or clean all styles of 
’ and itlemen’s garments, shawls, etc., etc. 
All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. Goods received 

and returned by expreas. 
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Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Siath Avenue and 19th Street. 
IMMENSE REDUCTION 


DRESS COODS. 


Having closed out during the week the entire 
balance of the stock of aes 


Novelty Dress Goods 


of a leading importer, we will offer on 


MONDAY 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


100 pieces, 48 inch wide, SILK and WOOL NOVEL 
TIES, at 50 cents per yard ; regular price, $1.25. 

150 pieces, 48 inch wide, in entirely new color com- 
binations, at 75 cents ; regular price, $1.87. 

7% pieces, 48inch wide, PURE SILK-and -WOOL 
NOVELTIES, in all the new shades of GENDARME, 
SAPPHIRE, GRENAT, etc., at $1 per yard; reguler 
price, $2.25. 

% pieces ALL-WOOL SCOTCH PLAIDS at 7% ceats, 

price, $1.25. 

100 pieces FANCY DRESS SILKS in the new Chamel- 
fon ts, to match Dress Goods, at 76 cents; regular 
price, $1.25. 











Ladies would do well to make an examination of 
these lots before purchasing elsewhere. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 19th STREET. 


R.H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
FANCY GOODS 


OF ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 

IN ANTICIPATION OF THE APPROACHING HOLI- 
DAY SEASON, WE DESIRE TO ASSURE OUR 
PATRONS THAT OUR REPUTATION OF 20 
YEARS FOR BEING THE “LEADING 
HOUSE IN AMERICA” IN HOLI- 

DAY GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION WILL BE FULLY 
SUSTAINED THIS SEASON. 


MACY’S 


SANTA CLAUS 


ARE SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 

OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE HEAVIER 
AND EMBRACE A LARGER VARIETY OF 
TOYS, DOLLS, AND HOLIDAY GOODS 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
N. B.—As we open our HOLIDAY 


GOODS, mail orders will be filled, and 
shipped on any date desired. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 

















BRANCH HOUSES: 


1022 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA; 


269 and 271 Fulton St. (opp. Clinton), 
BROOKLYN; 


JOAQUIN ET CIE, 32 Temple Place, Boston. 





The most beautiful novelties ever exhibited are now 
in our stock, which has attained a degree of complete- 
ness in every res; never before equaled 4 the 
millinery trade. ekeep none but choice Fashion- 
able Goods, and sell them at lower prices than are 
paid for inferior goods at other places. 


WASTE SILKE. 
Salbieviene = seawes 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Monpbay EvEntne, November 17th, 1879. 
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The Latest News From 


SANTA CLAUS 


will be found in 
Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


The ee © Number, just out, contains the most 


ve list ever published of 
Christmas Presents, New Year Gifts, 


and Holiday Goods Generally. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY is now oy ized as 
STANDARD AUTHORITY ON FASHIONS in the United Staten 
and ite usefulness as a MANUAL OF pase and Pur- 
CHASER’S GUIDB is acknowledged b: through- 
o- the coun 

ood wish to secure cheap and pire Holiday 
, purchase a copy at once, and make your selec- 
subscription, 50 Cents a year, or 15 Cents a single 


a 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Ave., New York. 
i819 JONES = 1840 
NEWEST FALL AND WINTER 
GOODS. 
Ba PLE in ONAL Department. 


COMELET Eg SATA! w AN all QB 


SUITS, CLOAKS, -_ A — GOODS, ete 

DRESS” GOODS. a “v ” 9 Epemesand Laces 
_ o r.) 

BLANKETS. a2 o MILLINERY. 








FLANNELS o- *a GLOVES. 
SILKS. o- "eo SHOES. 
— a o 
FURS. 
S* JONES °.. 
x v 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 





Nineteenth Street. 


° JONES . 





o o 
Livans. 0 (CHINA. 
Douserics, a A, Cnocuznr. 
BOYS’ SUITS. a OGLASSW ARE, 
UPHOLSTERY. © 0 Ai8 " SILVERWARE. 





CARPETINGS 


BEST MAKES, 
Domestic and Imported. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 
& SLOAN, 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Wo Premiums after Jan- 
wary ist. Wow is the time 


to secure a Dictionary. See 
page 26, 





ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


AND 


RUG S. 


W.& J.D 


invite Attention to their 
Large Assortment of 


FERAHAN, 
BACKSHAISH, 
DAGHESTAN, 
KHORASSAN, 
TURCOMAN, 
YHIORDES, 
AGRA, 
NEPAUL 


Carpets and Rugs. Direct Import- 
ations and at Low and at Low Prices. 


649, G51, 655 B 655 Broadway. 





CARPETS 


OUR OWN FACTORIES 
NEW DESIGNS 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES 
THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS. 
CARPETS, OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MANUFACTURED IN A THOROUGH AND RTISTIC 
MANNER, FROM A CONSC IE TIOUS eyo OF 
THE MATERIALS DY _E 
TIAL — BEAUTY, OF Disk CHNES Ess IN COL- 
ORING, AND _POSITIV WHALING QUALITIES— 
THOUGH OFFERED A 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS 














= 








oral OUR OW OWN IMPORTATION, A LARGE STOCK OF - 


TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 
ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, ete., 
AT LOW ww nates, 


J. & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND eae 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., N. ¥., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Stati 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 
Bargains in Blankets. 


BED COMFORTABLES, QUIL’ SPREADS, AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ riNEN ND COTTON 


MATTRESSES, SPRING- BEDS WINDOW. SHADES, 
OIL-CLOTHS, CARPETS, IRON BEDSTEADS, Etc 


-achools, and Insti 
Lawes pea ls, tution 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 250 Canal Street. 
UY THE SAnzroaD 
WOVEN-WIRE RE MATTRESS, 
pe mi Aeeeer TY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLINESS 
it has no EQUA 
Agents for New York City. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 250 Canal Street. 


NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HY ATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, between Broad- 
way and Elm Street, 

OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS, 3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, and MATTINGS. 
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Susuranc, 
CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 


A Nationau Convention of Co-operative 
Life Insurance Companies was held a short 
time ago in the City of Washington, at 
which over sixty delegates were present, 
representing societies organized in all parts 
of the country east of the Mississippi. 
These delegates came together ostensibly, 
and no doubt in reality, for the purpose of 
advancing the true interests of their 
peculiar organizations, and evinced a de- 
termination to make their system a success. 
Papers were read and discussed with can- 
dor and ability, and showed a desire to 
place the business, if possible, on a scientific 
and safe basis. The defects in the past 
were freely acknowledged, while the great 
effort appeared to be an endeavor to over- 
come these defects, without sacrificing the 
cardinal principle of all co-operative 
societies—to wit., assessments for death losses 
after the death shall occur. 

The statistics of about one hundred and 
fifty of these organizations shows an 
aggregate membership of over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons, with in- 
surances in force amounting to four hun- 
dred and fifty millions. 

These figures are startling in their mag- 
nitude, and it cannot be denied that the 
competition with ordinary life insurance is 
becoming formidable. In fact, the claim 
was openly made in the convention that 
these societies are destined at no distant 
day to supplant and drive from the field the 
regular life insurance companies. Nearly 
all of the present co-operative companies 
were founded by Masons, Odd Fellows, or 
other secret benevolent societies, and not 
one of them has had an experience of more 
than fourteen years. The majority of 
these associations are based upon such pal- 
pable violations of sound principles that 
their failure and dissolution must be a 
matter of time, and very brief time only. 
Some, however, have more specious claims 
to the confidence of the public, and, as they 
are in the hands of men sincere, honest, 
and persistent, it behooves the advocates of 
old-fashioned life insurance to meet them 
with argument, scientific and practical, 
rather than by denunciations of the system, 
as being unsound and deceptive, and per- 
haps even dishonest. 

Passing by those co-operative companies 
in which the post mortem assessments are 
uniform, or equal at all ages, where the in- 
justice to young members is so palpable 
that failure is certain to occur, let us ex- 
amine the bases of the better class of these 
institutions, and find out what are their 
claims to the confidence of the public. 

The best co-operative companies present 
invariably these principal features: 

First. Classes are formed consisting of a 
definite number of persons, usually one 
thousand, the average age being placed 
within certain limits at the time of admis- 
sion, each person agreeing to pay his share 
of death losses, according to a schedule 
agreed upon, after due notice that a death 
has occurred. 

Second. As deaths or lapses occur, new 
members are to be elected to fill their places 
who are of the same ages as were the re- 
tirants when they originally joined the class. 
By this means it is claimed that the average 
age will be kept uniform from year to year, 
or, in other words, that the average age will 
not increase. 

Third. The assessments in case of death 
we will suppose to be governed by the 
mortality risk at the actual age, thus in- 
creasing as the member grows older. 

Finally, we will suppose that the full 
sum insured is guaranteed by the company, 
even although the class may not be full. 
This can only be done by an increase in the 
payments required in the first year or years 
of membership, or by # guarantee capital. 

We believe the foregoing features pertain 
to the very best of the co-operative com- 
panies, and unless these features will stand 
the test of science and practical business 
experience the system itself must be ad- 
judged to be fallacious and defective. 

The deaths occurring in a class limited to 
say one thousand members will necessarily 
fluctuate, and, hence, the assessments will 
vary and at times be excessive, when the 
mortality is very great, as it is Hable to be 
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in some years, Members of differentclasses | At first glance the co-operative fallacy THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


will compare notes, and those who are called 
upon to pay more than their fellows will 
naturally and inevitably be dissatisfied. 
Not so in a well-organized life insurance 
company, where the number assured forms 
a sufficient basis for uniformity in the num- 
ber of death-claims. 

The experience of co-operative fire com- 


panies, as well as that of co-operative life 
companies, does not demonstrate the fact 
that assessments after a loss has occurred 
can be collected as certainly or as econom- 
ically as the same amount of premiums paid 
in advance. As these assessments become 
frequent the best risks drop out, and itis by 
no means certain that their places can he 


filled by the company. 
The claim that the average age can be 


kept down by the admission of new entrants 
at the same ages as were the retirants when 
they first became members is not well 
founded; and yet this is gravely asserted by 
the largest and in many respects the best 
co-operative company in the United States, 
the U. B. Mutual Aid Society of Pennsy). 
vania. For instance, let us suppose the 
average age of a class of one thousand per- 
sons to be forty years, gnd that one hun- 
dred go out during the first year, whose 
places are supplied at the end of the year 
by the same number of new entrants, each 
of the age of forty years. The class will 
then commence the second year with nine 
hundred persons aged forty-one years and 
one hundred aged forty years. The average 
age of all the members will be forty years 
and eight months. Each successive year will 
witness a corresponding increase in the 
average age, and, hence, we see that the 
assessments must increase also, and cannot 
be kept down, asis claimed. 

We find, then, that the theoretical bases of 
even the best of the co-operative companies 
are not well founded, but are fallacious; 
and, hence, these institutions are not en- 
titled to the confidence of the public. To 
recapitulate: (1.) These co-operatives are 
liable to greater fluctuations among the 
members embraced in limited classes than 
those to be expected in regular life com- 
panies, (2.) The cost of collecting frequent 
assessments is greater than where the pre- 
mium is paid in one sum in advance, while 
the clerical labor is greater and the danger 
of dropping out by reason of dissatisfaction 
is also enhanced. (3.) As the average age 
of members composing a class increases, as 
must inevitably be the case, it will be more 
and more difficult to supply the places of 
retirants by the admission of new and 
healthy members at younger ages. Hence, 
in time, the class will be composed of in- 
ferior lives and a diminished number; so 
that the full sum assured, if guaranteed, 
must-be supplied from scurces other than 
the contributions of the members. 

Thus tried and found wanting, from a 
theoretical point of view, let us see what 
has been the actual experience of co-opera- 
tive companies. In the society alluded to, 
which is selected solely because it is the 
largest and best of its class, the mortality 
among the members during the three years 
1875, 1876, 1877 was forty per cent. in 
excess of that called for by the American 
Experience Table, while the mortality 
among the members of the regular life com- 
panies was during the same time consider- 
ably less than that predicted. Inthe com- 
parative expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness there is a still greater difference in 
favor of the life companies. 

How can these unfavorable results be ac- 
counted for? The managers of co-operative 
companies seem to have no acquaintance 
with the science of probabilities, to which 
the system of life insurance owes its claims 
to the confidence of the public. 

From a superficial view of the fact that the 
deaths among the membersof life insurance 
companies have been less than those called 
for by the tables—which was the result of 
the application of science to sound business 
principles—the managers of co-operatives 
have hastily and erroneously inferred that 
these favorable results would be experienced 
under altered circumstances. But such in- 
ference is fatal to their hopes. 

Life insurance must be paid for, under 
any and all systems, and he is wise who se- 
lects that system which has bten approved 
by long expsrience and an institution which 


-8 officered by honest, honorable, and com- 
petent men, 


may appear to have the advantage of sim- 
plicity; but when investigated it will be 
found wanting in certainty and in fairness— 
in fact, it is not inswrance. The best form 
of life insurance, resulting as it does from 
the application of unerring mathematical 
laws to well-established and well-approved 
business principles, has nothing to fear 
from such crudities as co-operative institu- 
tions; at least, so long as the former are in 
the hands of men who have a proper re- 
gard for their duties as custodians of trust 
funds and a proper appreciation of the 
rights and equities of their policyholders, 
It is evident, then, that even the best of 
the co-operative companies are wanting in 
the essential elements of life insurance cer- 
tainty, fairness, and equity, and are replete 
with errors of calculations and assump- 
tions, which must inevitably lead, sooner 
or later, to dissolution of the institution 
and disappointment and loss to those who 
have trusted to their specious promises. 


THIRTEEN IFS. 


What an admirable institution a co- 
= life insurance organization. would 

e, —_ 

If, in fact, there were not so many #fs to 
get out of the way. 

It would be the best method of insurance 
ever devised 
IF the members could all be of exactly the 

same age; or, 

IF invalids could arrange it so as to live, 
on the average, as. long as healthy per- 
sons; Or, 

IF the assessments upon members could be 
as few after a few years as they are at 
the beginning; or, 

IF the younger and healthy persons could 
be compelled to pay assessments, and had 
not the opportunity of retiring as soon as 
assessments become burdensome. 

IF the older and enfeebled members would 
drop out, instead of sticking to the asso- 
ciation 80 closely. 

IF members could be prevented from find- 
ing out that, after a few years, their in- 
surance costs more than it would in a 
“legitimate” life insurance company. 

IF after a time it did not cost about as 
much to collect assessments from mem- 
bers as the assessments amount to. 

IF the co-operative system were based on 
scientific, and not on fallacious and un- 
stable principles. ; 

IF sufficient vitality could be put into a co- 
operative association to prevent its dying 
a natural death within a few years from 
its inception.* J 

IF by actual experience it had not been 
proved over and over again that the plan 
is defective and delusive. 

IF the history of all such organizations did 
not demonstrate the fact that the only 
possible result is disastrous failure. 

IF wealthy and benevolent persons would 
heavily endow such associations, to give 
them surplus funds with which to make 
up the inevitable deficienc’s. 

IF two and two could by any possibility 
be twisted into making five, or, better 
still, ten. 

BUT, to make a co-operative association 
permanently successful, these difficulties 
and many more must be removed. They 
are, however, immovable and insurmount- 
able. Hence it is that thinking men decline 
the plausible but delusive offers held out 
by the managers of such mushroom institu- 
tions, many hundreds of which have been 
organized in this country within the past 
few years, only to collapse after a brief 
existence, while many life insurance com- 
panies organized on scientific principles 
and offering legitimate life insurance and 
absolute indemnity have lasted for a century 
and more. . 

*Of the vast number of co-operative associations 


heretofore organized the average length of life has 
been five years. 








Mutual Benefit a 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845, PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values)....... $83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,113,357 68 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
MED nis ebstencnecunseecmasasaibessocs $5,987,161 18 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B, Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 
Lewis ©, GROVER, President. 
B.C. Miller, Treasurer. § J.B,.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F.H. Teese, Counsel. 








Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 26. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.............+2+++++--$6,121,856 04 


Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............ - 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued............ Sake seeeene « 2,264,560 48 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878............+-+. 915,895 35—§1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 
$12,127,137 20 
X ‘ 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
“Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions tosame.......... Sisinissiseeeisicnis aialsiatewiale'sraisieinemiswnis weieisieaiele 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........ceceeeeeeeeeeere secceccees 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies..... Sia sinieldsa'e 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... 417,258 78 
Reduction of Values on United States and other stocks..........0.. 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account.........seee06+ 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 


$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ eseees $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

WEL OIG MI 2 ON) vveacaiense sceognnsdogscsicwepane eiepiainielevian’e 14,791,267 72 
Pine Gntate 08 voice cscgececcese Edsiss <i Euaieanuasieeso sees poses 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)........... injeisieinva\eaiwautewwieiseles 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............cceeeeseeee ence 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879........ AOI Br rn er ont 379,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


in liabilities)........... eccccceee $n00 00 010 06 en ee bsincewceecssce:ss 146,834 75 
Agente’ balances...........s.ecccsecees cheb atelaleiaisiamie Be Or ee 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879............... 306,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost..........++0seeeeee oe 623,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.........cccceeeeeee eee a $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879...... éeewOsHes $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............ceecececececeeeees 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...............eeeeeeeeeeeece 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.............csececccccccccsccees 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............... aiare caisieibieteeisie 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent......cccccccceccececseees peeeecaeee cece cecesoeese 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,266 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent,, over $6,500,000 00 


. From the undivided surplus of $2,811,486.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. e 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 








Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. I from int it, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656, 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. I from int . 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, ; 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, KDW: A. WHITTEMORE, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID Dows, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ’ GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H: BEERS. 
ry igi =, , MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
Residence 109 Fast 26th St.,| Medical ae 

Dikatinan: |e WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


INCONTESTABLE 
ASSURANCE. 


TECHNICAL 
POINTS 
AVOIDED. 


STRENGTH. 
Assets . . . $36,000,000. 


Surplus... 7,000,000. 


THE MOST 
POPULAR 
COMPANY. 


The universal public want 
in Life Assurance t8 a 
Policy that will be cer- 
tainly paid at maturity 
and whose terms are defi- 
nite and clear, 


Throughout the United 
States, the old and new pol- 
icies alike of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are 
made incontestable after 
three years from their date. 

Each ordinary policy pro- 
vides for a definite sur- 
render value in paid-up as- 
surance, in case the policy 
ts forfeited after three years 
from its date. 


Each Tontine policy con- 
tains a definite surrender 
value in cash, in case of 
withdrawal at the end of 
the Tontine period. 

The contract is concisely 

and clearly expressed, con- 
taining only such provisions 
as are necessary to protect 
the Policyholders. 
- By the new form of policy 
adopted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the certatnty 
of payment is made @ part of the 
contract, and policyholders are not 
left in doubt. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society now possesses accumulated 
assets, securely invested, amount- 
ing to Thirty-six Millions of Dol- 
lars. This provides for all liabil- 
ities (in which term is included 
the “ Reserve” required by law), 
and leaves a surplus of Seven Mil- 
lions, a strength unequaled by 
companies either of the age of the 
Equitable or older. 

The new business of the Equi- 
table Society has for the last eight 
years averaged larger than that 
of any other company, and has 
largely increased during the pres- 
ent year. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 





CONTINENT Al, 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts éts business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law, 
—_o-— 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


stasalliadiiens 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capital..............00....008: 1,000,000 00 
WRe Ii sk ccccecccccciccccccces 1,038,422 27 


Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
Wades 6d cddesccgcanccces 7 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits. 


1,060,384 21 


228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds at market value..§1, 064, 250 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 0,674 50 
ee rear $0070 08 


289,510 00 


SE idandssccnsedceeeescscesess 
Prefituime dae pad and in course of 

Cs ancnenenn sch sgeeessenecosetezes 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Presideut. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K, OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Beo'y Brooklyn Department. 
Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 c Pils; 
$4,900,000 "°BoRsnsiaers;® °° 


$1,700,000 cLssitfnes 


by New York Standard of Valuatien. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 


690,000 00 
142,984 54 
85,809 62 








COMPANY. 
HENRY STOKES, PResIpent. 
Cc. Y. wane 8. N, OTEREING, 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. 
Secretary. Assist’t Sec's 
1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
785,025 16 


+ 670,212 88 
$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Wu. G. Crowzgit, Sec. Jonn L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Sec 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 





Entire ourpins pretuened to to the members every year. 
Policies ‘eiting for their value. 

Endowment too at ie rates. 

Agents wanted. 


sti STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
THE CONTINENTA 





LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783,16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
A. 8. Winch 
Vice-President, 


R. E. jue 


LA CAISSE 


GENERALE, 
F PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE INSURANCE. E EXCLUSIVELY. 











ert Bros. 
ncois & Co. 


re % 
for Middle Sta 
Pl ST., NEW YORK. 


MUTOAL LIFE 


~ INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








a (app entatia AES i 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
i lst January to 3lst December, 


re nada daaiaasa omeaadana tena dataai $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

SOG DI oa cs kt ckntacdcceabancece 1,848,607 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1878, to 3lst December, 1878..........+ 4,186,024 98 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,960 58 


The company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Kank, and other Stocks. . - C10 ee 





Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 200 
Real Estate and C laims due the Com- 
pany, eatimated af.........-.ccscsccece 619,034 50 
Premium Notes and sills Recetvable..... 1,529,250 74 
Gy Gr cccipeclindnaccaces. ecpesegnds 881,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 1 


Bix per cent. f on the outstanding certificat 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and | paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES, 
J.D JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, DMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, FOUN EDL! 7, 


7 ALEXANDER V. BLA’ 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 





ES CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, EORGE W. LANE, 
GORDO W. NHAM, ROBERT L. STUART. 
NCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE r. 
WM. STURGI REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LE RIC 
IAH WILLIAM BR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H FOGG 
ROYAL PHELPS, PETER V. 
OMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B 


IN 
i CopbINaTON, 
. A. HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEW NLETT, A.A, RA VEN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB LIAM DEGROOT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


1, seperate ey is 2 contract at 
yafe, and ‘4 ie @ protection of Piife 
shed for the whole of yearby tack 
ed, ee actual current cost, each your by itse’ 
La accumulations in Gn the hands of the company 
th 'y and the polleybol er over 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 











ougance. 

the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avotded ¥ the protection ot itte tasurekes is 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, a a os isa 





— for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
‘or GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 





features of of this Com a are ABBO- 
LUTE Bec ECONOMIC ‘AL MA ENT, and 
LRERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


- ~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
Secretar 
62 eee Gto. H. BURFORD, a 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFILD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL 
ASSETS. ........--.0000065 $6,250,000. 
ee et 
oe policyholders. The Massachusetts — ‘forfeiture 
w offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
cease paying premium. 

E. W. BOND, Pres’t. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 
B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 
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IMPORTAN T NOTICE TO ALL! 
NO MORE PREMIUMS AFTER THIS YEAR (1879) IS OUT! 


Dunne the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered libera] premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 81st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 











send us two new names, we will make a 
present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 

Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 


Three New Subseribers for One Year, and . 


$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

“Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 





Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

Werefer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 


Tue Rev. Josern Coox’s Booxs. 
Dickens's WORKS. 





Lirs oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Tue PIcTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE “ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
‘* AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

£x-VickE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 

Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with THe INDE- 
PENDENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any person whose subscription is now 
paid up beyond January 1st, 1880, 
can secure the Dictionary by paying for 
three years from the expiration of his pres- 
ent subscription; and any person now in 
arrears can obtain the Dictionary, before 
January 1st, upon very favorable terms, 
indeed, py addressing us promptly upon the 
subject. 

We hope to place a Dictionary in the 
hands of every old subscriber, besides many 
thousands of new ones. 

















(ea The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, upon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S NEw BOOKS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE,” 


Rev. Joseru Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“‘ Brotoay,” “ TRANSOENDENTALISM, ‘“‘ORTHODOXY,’’ ‘‘ConsolENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘‘MakRiaGE,” embody, in a revised and 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to an y subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive "Tue INDEPENDENT for two 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each fe every pereop, er qrreety a Bubseriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, ély bonnd in cloth, with,16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we send any 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits ¥s.00 for three years in advance. , 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 7. Old Curiosity Hep, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expects. 514 pages. 
pages. 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches : pages. 


2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 8. Little Dorritt. \e 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


: a Copperfield. oe pages, A matey ar 582 pages, _ -_ _ 
. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 8, . Barna’ a an es. es. es. } é , 
{ a“ Bs 15. The Mytery of'Hawin Dredd, A Onild’s History o En- 
gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 








5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an merican Notes. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 506 pages. 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay 


Any one of the Magnificent (@ Steel Engravings, ~€9 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sen 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one.year IN ADVANOE---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel eo . Size, a By 

PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Ragraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER." Steel Engraving. By Ritchie, 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car; | ‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire ae osed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel En ‘. y Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | ‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel En ving . By Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACKED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


j as 
The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “immer life” than can be found elsewhere, and te 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and usefuPbooks of the kind evemspubMghed. 
This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by Tae In unt) ll be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 
to EVERY SU 8SCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one D ar Be subse advance. 
REMEMBER that onrone of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary exce » which is ae for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year’s Subscription. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEIN. 

Tae above is the title of a duodecimo volume of 190 pages, containing sphical sketches of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of Mr. F. nter, $4 celebrated artist-author 
ofthe great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Resting of the Emancipation volenohee including algo an ‘account of the ‘picture, an account of the crisis w an appends, containing 
the Great Proclamation, together with a 1 portrait of the artist and a key to the picture. e have a small supply of these books on hand, and 86) postpaid to those of our 
subscribors who may wish them, at the sommtadl price of 50 cents each ; ‘or any old subscriber segding us the name a \a new subscriber, with §8, can have the book. 


Subscription Price of THE INDHPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address, ‘a7: Postal Card. 


Address THH INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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WHAT AILED THE PUDDING? 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





“Wuart shall we have for dinner, to-day ?”’ 
Said Mrs. Dobbs, in her pleasant way; 

‘For Sally has much to do, and would wish 
That we'd get along with an easy dish— 
Something that wouldn’t take long to pre- 

pare 
Or really require much extra care.” 
Said Mrs. Dobb: ‘ There isn’t a doubt 
But what we'd all fancy a stirabout !” 


**A hasty pudding! Hurrah! that’s nice!” 
Exclaimed the girls and boys in a trice. 
Then Sally put on the biggest pot, 

And soon fhe water was boiling hot, 

And Mrs. Dobbs mixed together some flour 
And water, and in less than half an hour 
The pudding began to bubble up thick 

Ane dance about with the pudding-stick. 


Said Mr. Dobbs, as he made a halt: 

Our Sally is apt to forget the salt; 
So Pll put in a pinch ere I leave the house,” 
And he went on tip-toe, as still as a mouse, 
And, dropping a handful in very quick, 
Stirred it well about with the pudding-stick, 
And — himself: ** Now, isn’t this clev- 


At which the pudding laughed louder than 
ever. 


Then Mrs. Dobbs came after a while, 
And looked in the pot with a cheery smile, 


And thought how much she’d enjoy the 
treat, 


And how much the children would want to 
eat; 

Then said: ‘Our Sally has one great fault— 

She is very apt to forget the salt!’ 

And into the hasty-pudding was sent 

A handful of this ingredient. 


John, George, and Jennie, and Bess, in turn, 

Gave the stick a twist, lest the pudding burn; 

For oh! how empty and wretched they’d 
eel 


If anything ruined their noonday meal! 

And each in turn began to reflect, 

And make amonds for Sally’s neglect, 

For the girl was good, but she had one fault— 
She was very apt to forget the salt ! 


But Sally herself, it is strange to say, 

Was not remiss in her usual way; 

But. before she went to her up-stairs work 
She threw in a handful of salt with a jerk, 
And stirred the pudding, and stirred the fire, 


Which made the bubbles leap higher and 
higher, 

And as soon as theclock struck twelve she 
took 


The great big pot off the great big hook. 


It wasn’t scorched! Ah! that was nice! 
And one little dish would not suffice 

Mr. or Mrs. Dobbs, I guess, 

John, or George, or Jennie, or Bess; 

And as for Sally, I couldn’t say 

How much of the pudding she’d stow away, 
For she was tired and hungry, no doubt, 
And very fond of this stirabout. 


A happier group you’d ne’er be able 

To find than sat at the Dobbs’s table, 

With plates and spoons, and a hungry wish 
To eat their fill of the central dish. 

But as Dobbs began to taste 

The pudding, he dropped his spoon in haste ; 
And all of the children did likewise, 

As big as saucers their staring eyes. 


Said Mrs. Dobbs, in a voice not sweet: * 
‘Why, it isn’t fit for the pigs to eat!” 

And I doubt if an artist would e’er be able 
To depict their looks as they left the table. 
Said Sally: ‘1 thought it would be so nice! 
But I must have salted that pudding twice !”” 
And none of the family mentioned that they 
Had a hand in spoiling the dinner that day. 


STAYING OVER-NIGHT. 


BY H. M. HUNT. 








‘“‘TrerReE go Ruthy and Becky,” said Miss 
Mary Bird, looking out of the window. 
*‘ Another birthday, isn’t it?” That was a 
mistake, for this was not May, but early 
autumn. Becky had been after Ruth to 
stay over-night, as her sisters were just 
gone to their Grandmother’s, 

Arrived at Becky’s, the girls went up- 
stairs, and found the room all trimmed with 
autumn leaves and evergreen, which called 
out a prolonged “Oh!” from both of them. 

“Tt must have been Ellen,” said Becky. 
‘‘She told me not come up here until you 
came, and I couldn’t think why.” 

‘Well, it’s beautiful,” Ruthy said; ‘‘and 
there’s a round table.” 

“Yes, we found that up garret, and the 
chair too. That isthe fat rocking-chair,” 








‘‘Oh, my!” exclamed both the girls, for 
behind some ferns and moss on the table 
was a great frosted cake, with R. and B. 
on it in red and yellow sugar-plums. 

“‘There!” said Becky, in great disgust. 
‘‘That’s what Mother and May Ann were 
doing when they sent me off to pick over 
rags.” 

‘‘That’s a lovely looking-glass,” said 
Ruthy. It was an old-fashioned one, in a 
gilt frame, with a pretty picture on the top. 

‘‘That is mine,” said Becky—“‘ that look- 
ing-glass.” 

‘Did your mother give it to you?” 

“No; it is Mother’s.” 

“Thought you always said what you 
meant,” said Ruthy. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“Why, it’s mine because I like it; and 
it’s Mother’s because she owns it.” 

“Oh! that way,” said Ruthy. ‘'Sup- 
pose, you steal anything because you like 
it” 

‘‘No, it wouldn’t be mine either way 
then; for I shouldn’t either like it or own 
it.” 

‘Oh! Becky, do you know how pretty 
those hills are out there, with the sun 
shining on them so?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” Becky answered. ‘‘ Ellen 
says the prettiest part of a room is what is 
outside.” 

‘So she brought in a part of out- 
side,” finished Ruthy, looking around once 
more. 

Then Becky proposed that they should go 
and try George’s swing. The swing was 
put up on alimb of the bulkhead tree and 
had aboard wide enough for both. They 
swung awhile, and then Ruthy had an in- 
spiration. 

“‘Oh! Becky, I know how to mount.” 

“Do you? How did you know?” 

‘‘Bell Chase showed me on her pony. 
Let’s try it.” 

‘‘Well, where’s a place? A bed isn’t high 
enough, a gate we should tumble over, and 
a stone-wall would tumble over us."’s 

“Oh! I know! Hurrah! The grain-chest!” 
Away they flew to the corn-barn. 

“« Just right!” they shouted in rapture, 

“Now,” said Ruthy, “I'll mount you. 
You stand so, and I'll stand so,” turning 
Becky around, so her face was in the 
direction of the horse’s head, and standing 
alittle in front, facing her. ‘‘Now you 
put your left hand on my shoulder—no, the 
other shoulder, the left one—and your right 
hand up there on the saddle, and your left 
foot in my right hand, and then you spring 
and I'll toss.” 

It was fun that they had, mounting; and 
then they went to the arbor, where the 
purple clusters hung luxuriant, and varied 
the monotony of eating grapes with con- 
versation. Ruthy began: 

‘*Let’s talk about what we shall do when 
we are grown up.” 

‘‘ What shall you do, Ruthy?” 

“‘ Will you riever tell—never, as long as 
you live?” ’ 

‘*Why, how do I know, Ruthy? IT might 
talk in my sleep. Glad I don’t, though.” 

“‘You know what I mean. Will you never 
tell of your own accord?” 

“No, never.” 

“Well, Becky, you know Roger's library, 
don’t you?” 

“Fou.” 

“‘Ton’t you ever, never lisp it nor 
breathe it; but Iam going to write books 
like those, and have them all bound in the 
nicest morocco, uniform edition.” 

“« Stories?” 

“‘Yes, and travels,” 

«* What about?” 

‘‘Oh! a great many things; and then I 
am going to Europe.” 

‘‘Shall you write about real things, or 
made-up things?” 

‘‘Both, and I shall put you in: Becky 
Brown, whose beauty, grace, and sweetness 
were unrivaled ; whose golden-brown tresses 
shaded a brow pure as alabaster, then fell 
in glossy ringlets over her snowy neck; 
whose eyes were blue as the sapphire dome 
of heaven and whose cheek was like the 
rose’s heart.” 

“That's beautiful—very!” said Becky, 
slowly; ‘‘but it isn’t much like me. 
Couldn’t you put in my pumpkin hood 
and plaid cloak ?” 

*“So I will; but the hood will be trimmed 
with the softest of swan’s down and the 
cloak will be velvet of the richest dye.” 


“Oh! I don’t want dyed things.” 

“‘Now, Becky, you know!” 

** Yes, I know; but what. shall we have 
for names. For maybe I shall write too; only 
not as much as you and not the same 
kind.” 

‘‘How do you like ‘Columbia Green- 
wood’?” 

“‘I don’t know. Pretty well; not as well 
as mine.” 

“What is yours?” 

‘‘Tda Glen.” 

“‘Isn’t it funny that we are both going to 
write?” 

‘*Yes; but I don’t know as I should have 
thought of it if you hadn’t said something 
once. Won't you tell if I show you some- 
thing ?” 

‘No, never, as long as I live and 
breathe.” 

So Becky took out of her pocket a 
crumpled piece of paper and handed it to 
Ruthy, who read: 

“ Down past the acorn-tree, 
The graveyard, drear and still, 


Follow the winding road, 
You'll come to Dug’way Hill.” 


“I can’t get any further in it,” said 
Becky, disconsolately. ‘‘I go down to 
Dugaway for partridge vine, but that’s 
nothing.” 

‘«Tsn’t that the place where the road goes 
in and it is so dark?” 

“Yes, I should have an old ruin or 
cave in there, where gipsies camped or 
something.” 

“You may,” said Becky. ‘‘I can’t. Let’s 
talk about something else. Did you bring 
your knitting?” 

‘‘No; I got my stint done this forenoon.” 

‘‘ How much do you knit in a day?” 

‘“‘Twenty times around, unless I have 
beans to shell. How much do you?” 

‘* Not any regularly; but Iam going to 
knit Father a pair of stockings for a birth- 
day present.” 

‘*Do you have beans to shell?” 

‘‘ Yes, and apples to pick up. I am glad 
we haven’t either of us got anything to do 
this afternoon.” 

‘*So am I! Do you want to play checkers?” 

‘No; do you?” 

“No; I rather teeter.” 

They went to the pile of boards near the 
wood-pile, and found what they called a 
beauty, and so light to carry. Then they 
moved a hen-coop into the orchard, and had 
a splendid time. ; 

‘Becky, we'll ride horseback now; and 
you be Harry and I'll be Bell.” 

They rode awhile, carrying on an 
animated conversation; and then they had 
a downfall. ‘Oh, dear!” said they. ‘“ The 
board is broken.” After picking up them- 
selves and the fragments, they went to the 
acorn-tree for some cups and saucers, and 
then inspected the kitchens among the 
stones in the lane, while Becky told a 
mounful tale of a party she had there once, 
when, just as her company—May, Ann, and 
Ellen—were coming to refreshments, they 
all saw the old cat running off with the 
watermelon. 

Just here the supper-bell rang. They did 
not have a little round table set for two 
this time; but ate their supper in dignified 
silence, with the large tableful there 
always was at Becky’s. After supper, they 
played out of doors a little, and then began 
the usual business of staying over-night, 
making molasses candy. : 

‘‘We are gipsies and this is our caldron,” 
said Ruthy, stirring the molasses. 

‘* Bubble! bubble! toil and trouble! Boil, 
little pot,” said Becky. ‘‘ Now, Ruthy, let 
me stir. Bubble, bubble. Hope it won't 
burn.” 

It was done after a while, poured out and 
set away to cool. Then Becky washed the 
kettle, and when they had pulled and cut 
the candy they took it into the sitting- 
room and passed it around, which was the 
only notice they ever took of the rest of the 
family when they two were staying over- 
night together. 

“Are you going to take some candy up 
to bed?” asked Ruthy. 

This was a mere matterof form. They 
always did. 

“« How nice it would be,” they said, ‘‘if 
after we are grown up we could live 
together.” 

“‘T am going to Europe, anyhow,” Ruthy 








said, ‘‘and to travel a good deal; but we 





could have our home together, and be there 
when we want to.” 

“Yes, we will. Now don’t you be the 
one to forget it, Ruthy. I want it near a 
river. Where do want it?” 

‘* Near a city, and we will ride when we 
want to and have everything beautiful. And 
I shall bring things frou Europe, and we 
will be sure to havea roand table in every 
room that we stay in.” Looking at the old 
round table from the garret. The two 
girls were sure they should both like 
the same things always. They stopped to 
say their prayers, then blew out the light 
and tumbled into bed. 

‘* How nice this bed fcels!” said Ruthy. 

‘* Where’s the candy?” responded Becky. 
‘* Now we’ll talk some more.” 

So they plunged into further confidences 
in regard to the future, both agreeing that 
twenty years old was the furthest limit at 
which anyone could possibly have a good 
time. They caught a glimpse of the even- 
ing star, speculated as to the reason of its 
rising in the west, but concluded not to ask 
anyone at present. Ruthy told Becky 
something to say to the star if she were out 
in the evening: 

“Star-light, star bright, 
Wish I may, hope I might 
See an unexpected friend to-night.” 

Becky told Ruthy something she had 
heard her mother say: 

“When the stars appear in millions 
In the portals of the west, 
They are spangling the pavilions 
Where the blessed are at rest.” 

“Do you ever say good-night to the 
stars?” said Ruthy, softly. 

‘Yes; but I like to put it off as long as 
I can.” 

But the star soon looked in on two very 
sleepy girls, and the crickets heard the 
voices grow fainter, until the last words 
were said: 

‘‘Now don’t forget, Ruthy, that we are 
to live together”; and, in answer, a very 
sleepy ‘‘ No.” 





GUILDA’S SACRIFICE. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 





“Tr is plain enough, to be sure. It is only 
following the good Christ.” Guilda was 
thinking aloud, sure that nobody but birds 
hopping and twittering in among the vines 
around the old gable’s window could hear 
her, ‘‘It isplainenough. The words he said 
came right into my heart, as if the Christ 
were speaking himself; but what can 1 
give, who have nothing, nothing, just noth- 
ing? What canI do, who am just nobody, 
nobody?” 

The head, resting on the two small brown 
hands, shook slowly, sadly, and the very 
leaves, moving softly on their stems and 
rustling now and then with the wings of 
birds, seemed saying: ‘‘ Nothing and no- 
body; nothing and nobody.” 

“‘I would have thought it was only the 
great and large who were to do things to 
make the world better and brighter; but he 
said that the little ones must help too, 
that Christ would not know us if we did 
not let some light shine; that if we were all 
Christians and all doing something, what we 
could, the world would be almost like 
Heaven. Only, I know he did not quite 
mean that; because, oh! because we could 
not see Him. I mean the Christ.” 

“‘@uilda, the sun is coming up,” called 
the voice of the mother, on the stair. 

‘I know,” answered Guilda, scrambling 
down from her perch in the window, high 
under the eaves; and, remembering that the 
dew would be off the pasture before she 
had led out her sheep, she darted down the 
ladder-like stair, and, with a morning kiss 
for the mother, as she passed, and en- 
couraging words to her woolly flock, she 
scrambled with them over the rocks, to the 
pastures below. 

Sounds of the far convent-bell were com- 
ing down from the rocks above, and Guilda 
could see one after another of the dwellers 
on the mountain moving along the winding 
path, on their way to repeat their morning 
prayers, after the custom of the Church to 
which they belonged. 

“Jt is a dreary path, I think,” said 
Guilda, half aloud ; and she stood still, think- 
ing how steep and dull it must be to the 
old and weary, who climbed it every day. 
“Tf it even had flowers along it, like those 
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that spring in the pastures and on almost 
all the other hills! Suppose that the moun- 
tain-side was covered with flowers like my 
own sweet one at home, that the strange, 
beautiful lady gave me yesterday! Suppose 
the rocks were full of them, and the path- 
way gay, instead of grave; how sweet the 
air would beforthe poor, tired ones, and 
how bright, instead of dark!” 

**Quilda! Guilda! Child, your porridge is 
spoiled by waiting!” called the mother’s 
voice. 

Guilda sprang up the rocks; then sud- 
denly halted, a startled yet pleased look 
passing over her features; then cast herself 
for an instant on the ground, ina paroxysm 
of weeping; then started up again, like a 
startled deer, springing from rock to rock, 
and not staying until, with panting heart, 
she lay in the arms of the wondering little 
mother. 

**T must do something for the Christ,” she 
said. ‘‘I must give something to show him 
of my love. I must do my share to make 
the world good and bright, and I have 
thought and thought formany a day and 
night; but now I have it all settled. I will 
give up my flower.” Her lip trembled, and 
the tears, that before had only hung on 
her lashes, fell for a moment like rain. 

But she was calm again. 

“IT will plant it on the hights, where the 
tired ones go climbing up; and it will cheer 
them in going by, it will cheer them in go- 
ing by.” 

“It may be stolen away; or, perhaps, 
child, it will die. It is a strange new flower. 
It may be rare and frail. It might die upon 
the hights.” 

“ But the Christ will know that I tried,” 
shesaid. ‘‘ He will know that I tried.” 

‘* You are a strange, strange child,” said 
the mother, holding off, the better to see, 
the browned face. 

‘‘But promise me,” said Guilda, ‘‘ to tell 
no one what I havedone. The Christ sees; 
that is enough.” 

In a barren place on the rocky path the 
flower was planted, and there it was 
watered with tears. 

Astonishment filled every passer-by. Any- 
thing so beautiful had not sprung out of 
the eoil, that was so scant and bare of herb- 
age; certainly had not sprung there in a day. 
That was clear to see. But who could guess 
where the plant, with its tide of blossoms 
waving hither and thither, had come from? 
And who can tell how many eyes it made 
glad; how many stayed sadder thoughts, 
to think of it; how many watched its growth, 
as they passed up and down? 

But the summer went by, the frosts fell, 
and the glory of the plant was past; but, 
while Guilda shed hot tears over the dead 
stems, she did not know or think that the 
winds had scattered its brown seeds over 
the rocks and swept them into a thousand 
cosy resting-places. 

When the spring stirred the life hidden 
in meadow and mountain, new, strange 
shafts of green sprung up over the ledges 
of the rocks, in the cracks and crannies 
along the hights; and one day, as Guilda 
was leading out her flock and looking up 
toward the place of her lost, dead plant, 
she saw the pale crimson of blossoms here 
and there over the hights. Not one flower 
alone in its beauty to make the pathway 
bright; but many, which as the season wore 
on crowned the mountain with a glory that 
had never slept there before, making the 
barren place joyful with the breath of a 
thousand flowers. 

As living things, indeed, they climbed 
hand in hand from ledge to ledge and rock 
to rock, making glad the dwellers in the 
valley and on the mountain and sending up 
sweet incense as a morning and evening 
sacrifice to the Crucified, ‘‘the Christ.” 


RO 

A CERTAIN literary gentleman, wishing 
to be undisturbed one day, instructed his 
Irish servant to admit no one, and, if any 
one should inquire for him, to give him an 
‘* equivocal answer.” Night came, and the 
gentleman proceeded to interrogate Pat as 
to his callers. 

** Did any one call?” 

“ Yis, sur; wan gentleman.” 

*« What did he say?” 

‘*He axed was yer honor in.” 

‘* Well, what did you tell him?” 
. * Sure, I gave him a quivikle answer 

8 — 

‘*How was that?” 

‘‘I axed him was his grandmother a 
menkey!” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tue INDEPENDENT. New York.) 








ENIGMA, 


My 7, 5, 6, 16 is an original writing. 

My 15, 1, 11, 15 is part of the face. 

My 8, 3, 2, 4, 10 is a dried plum. 

My 13, 12, 9, 16 is part of the earth. 

My whole fs something at present unknown, 
but which occasions a great deal of mes 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in silly, but not in vain. 
My second is in wagon; but not in wain. 
My third is in lofty, but not in high. 
My fourth is in wheaten, but not in rye. 
My fifth is in sorrow, but not in tears. 
My sixth is in groanings, but not in fears. 
My seventh is in syrup, but not in sweet. 
My eighth fs in dancing, but not in feet. 
My ninth is in sister, but not in pa. 
My tenth is in brother, but not in ma. 
My eleventh’s in quire, but not in ream. 
My twelfth’s in butter, but not in cream. 
My thirteenth’s in better, but not in good. 
My fourteenth’s in acre, but not in rood. 
My fifteenth’s in traitor, but not in spy. 
My sixteenth’s in moonlight, but not in sky. 
My seventeenth’s in polo, but not tn game. 
My eighteenth’s in plaudit, but not in fame. 
My nineteenth’s in sparrow, but not in kite. 
My twentieth’s in morning, but not in night. 
My twenty-first’s in summer, but not in fall. 
My twenty-second’s in batting, but not in ball. 
My twenty-third’s in bringing, but not in 

brought. 
My twenty-fourth’s in planning, but not in 
wrought. 
My twenty fifth’s in heroes, but not in bold. 
My whole is an adage known to the old. 
M. B. H 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
* 
. # + 
+ * 


1, Areward. 2. Intrigue. 8. Acontest. 4. 
The plural of a foreign potentate. 5, To 
mount. 6. To breathe hard. 7. To lay hold 
of. 8 An attack. 9. To surpass. Each 
diagonal is a word of nine letters and both are 
proper pames. 


CROSS AND SQUARE, 
* 


* * 


+ 
s**t # 
* 
** * * * 
* 
se*** * 
* 


* 


The perpendicular word of the cross is a 
cluster of trees. The horizontal is a maxim. 

Upper line of the squure means bodily ail- 
ments. 

Right line, savory. 

Lower line {s fear. 

Left line, bitter. L. R. 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 

The words are of two syllables, the last syl- 
lable of the first word forming the first sylla- 
able of the next, and so on. 1. A house- 
owner. 2. Atitle. 8. A merchant. 4. An in- 
dividual. 5. Relationship. 6. A mercantile 
transaction. 7. Intellectual. 8. A part in 
music. 9. The whole. 10. A book of tradi- 
tions. 11. Foul. 12. Departing. M. H. 


CHEST PROBLEM. 

Find the capacity in Winchester bushels of 
a chest whose inside dimensions in feet are 
such that the product of the length and width, 
increased by the depth, equals 14; the product 
of the length and depth, increased: by the 
width, equals 11; and the product of the 
width and depth, increased by the length, 
equals 10, Cc. R. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Buriep Brrps.—Kite, magpie, turkey, crow, 
finch, sparrow, rook, raven, rail, lark, heron, 
wren, grouse, goose, 


STEP-LADDER. 


RangE 
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PECULIAR PUZZLES, 

1. i. 

ACE 

CON M 

ENG E 

k CANAL 
ICE USE GAS TAG 
CON—SON—ANT MENAGERIE 
ENS END STY GET 

h PARIS 

BAA I 

ANT E 

ATE 


SOLUTION OF wATCh PROBLEM. 
Let x = value of watch. 
Then i xz = cost of watch. 
And i xz + 353 = cost of horse. 
Hence, od + 353 — 100 = entire loss. 
Also = + 64 = entire loss. 
Hence, 3g 2 + 854 — 100 = % + 64 (1); 
Reducing, and 78 z = 5680 (2); 
x = 72,82 + (3), 
Hence, : + 63 = $15.60. Answer. 
Cc. R. B. 


A correct solution was received from W. C. 
Joslin, 








| Selections, 


BUDDHA AND THE HINDU MOTHER. 





WHEN they came unto the river’s side, 

A we dove-eyed, young, with tearful 
ace 

An.1 lifted hands, saluted, bending low. 

‘* Lord, thou art he,”’ she said, ‘‘ who yesterday 
Had pity on me in the fig-grove here, 
sr live lone and reared my child; but 

e, 
Straying amid the blossoms, found a snake, 
Which twined about his wrist, while he did 
laugh 
And tease the quick-forked tongue and 
opened mouth 
Of that cold playmate. But alas! ere long 
He turned so pa e and still I could not think 
Why he should cease to play and let my breast 
Fall from hislips. Andone said, ‘He is sick 
Of poison’; and another, ‘ He will die.’ 
But I, who could not lose my precious boy, 
Prayed of them physic which might bring 
the light 
Back to his eyes. It was 80 very small, 
That kiss-mark of the serpent, and I think 
It could not hate him, gracious as he was, 
Nor hurt him in his sport. And some one 


6: . 
‘There is a holy man upon the hill. 

Lo! now he passeth in his yellow robe. 

Ask of the Rishi if there be a cure 

For that which ails thy son.’ Whereon I 
came 

Trembling to thee, whose brow is like a god’s, 

And wept, and drew the face-cloth from my 
babe 

Praying thee tell what simples may be good. 

And thou, great sir, didst spurn me not, but 


azZe 
With entle eyes and touch with patient 


an 
Then draw ‘the face-cloth back, saying tome: 
‘Yea, little sister, there is that might heal 
Thee first, and him, if thou couldst feteh the 
thing ; 
For they who seek physicians bring to them 
What is ordained. Therefore, I pray thee, 


fin 
Black mustard-seed, a tola; only mark 
Thou take it not from any hand or house 
Where father, mother, child, or slave hath 
fed. 


died. 
It shall be well if thou canst find such seed.’ 
Thus didst thou speak, my lord !’’ 
The master smiled 

Exceeding tenderly. ‘‘ Yea! I spake thus, 
Dear Kisagotami! But didst thou find 
The seed ?”’ 

“I went, Lord, clasping to my breast 
The babe grown colder, asking at each hut— 
Here in the jungle and toward the town— 

‘T pray you give me mustard, of your grace, 
A tola, black’ ; and each who had it gave, 
For all the poor are piteous to the poor. 

But when I ask: ‘In my friend’s household 
here 

Hath any peradventure ever died— 

Husband, or wife, or child, or slave?’ they 
said : 

‘O sister! what is this you ask? The dead 
Are very many and the living few !’ 

So with sad thanks I gave the mustard back, 
And prayed of others. But the others said: 
‘Here is the seed; but we have lost our slave |’ 
‘ Here is the seed; but our good man is dead !’ 
‘Here is some seed; but he that sowed it died 
‘ Between the rain-time and the harvesting !’ 
Therefore, I left my child—who would not 


suck 

Nor smile—beneath the wild vines by the 
stream, 

To seek thy face and kiss thy feet and pray 

Where I might find this seed and find no 
death, 

If now, indeed, my baby be not dead, 

As I do fear, and as they said to me.”’ 


“ My sister, thou hast found,’’ the master said, 
— for what none finds, that bitter 
balm 
I had to give thee. He thou lovedst slept 
Dead on thy bosom yesterday. To-day 
Thou know’st the whole wide world weeps 
with thy woe. 
The grief which all hearts share grow less 
for one. 
Lo! I would pour my blood, if it could stay 
Thy tears and win the secret of that curse 
Which makes sweet love our anguish and 
which drives 
O’er flowers and pastures to the sacrifice— 
As these pags beasts are driven, men their 
lords. 
I seek that secret: bury thou thy child!’ 





—Epwin ARNOLD, in the “ Light of Asia,”” 





THE COMMISSION OF THE BRAHMO 
MISSION ARIES. 


Wuaen the disciples gathered round the 
Master, he said unto them: I will select 
from among you a certain number towhom 
shall be applied the name of apostles and 
preachers, and to whose hands shall be en- 
trusted the work of extending my kingdom 
on earth. Many thought they would be 
called, and with high expectations looked 
forward to the approaching election. 
Those holding high positions and reputed 
for virtue and wisdom and much learning 
came to the front with great confidence. 
But the Lord took no notice of them, and 
chose his men from the humbler ranks. 
Those whom the world knew not and did 
not honor he selected for his work. The 
multitude wondered and said: Why takcth 
the Lord those who are weak and poor and 
unclean, leaving those the strong, the wise, 
and the holy? hy doth he not select the 
fit? But the Lord remembered his cove- 
nant, and selected those whom he had or- 
dained in the mother’s womb. Those who 
were naturally fit, who were endowed by 
nature with facultics and feelings, temper 
and taste adapted to the work, were ap- 
pointed. The multitude thereupon clam- 
ored, because they did not approve of the 
choice. They were soon silenced, as they 
heard the terrible voice of the Almighty, 
which thus thundered forth: 

Listen, ye men of little faith. These are 
the people whom I have appointed preach- 
ers of my word. They are weak and poor; 
yet have I chosen them, for they have faith. 
If they have not learning, if they have no 
earthly honor, if they are not fortune’s 
favorites, what matters it? They have the 
one thing needful. Having faith, they 
have all that I require. Honor them then; 
for they are my servants. The multitude 
trembled and said not a word, but sub- 
mitted to the decree of Providence. 

Then the Lord gathered together before 
him those’ whom he nominated and gave 
them a badge asa distinction. Uponit were 
written three words: ‘Faith, Love, and 
Purity.” Upon their anointed heads he 
laid his holy hand and blessed them; and as 
he did so a sacred flame went forth from 
his face and entered their hearts, electrify- 
ing their whole souls and inspiring their 
hearts. 

The elect sat at the feet of the Holy 
Father, and, with hands clasped and teara 
of joy in their eyes, said: “Lord, give us 
thy commission and thy blessing.” 

Mare isthe heavenly warrant of your ap- 
pointment. Accept it, beloved, and my 
love be with you! 

The disciples said Amen. 


newly-elected apostles: 

Gold and silver ye shall not seek. 

Ye shall not serve as hireling nor carry 
on independent trade for money’s sake, 

Nor shall ye defile your fingers by receiv- 
ing corrupt compensation for the services 
ye render as my apostles. 

Ye shall not be anxious about food or 
raiment as unbelievers are. Nor shall ° 
eat if the world gives you food. For I the 
Lord will provide and I will feed. That 
which ye receive not from me ye cannot 
touch. ‘ 

Let your food be simple and your raiment 
also, that ye may be known as my men, and 
likewise be above temptation’s reach. 

From wine and women be ye free. Sol- 
elmnly shall ye take the vow of sobricty 
and chastity. 

Consecrate your wives and children, your 
houses and property to the Lord, and believe 
that henceforth they are mine, not yours. 
Raise unto me a family altar, that I may 
bless and sanctify your homes and all those 
that dwell therein. 

Be not angry, but forbear and forgive as 
often as the enemy maltreats you. 

“Love all men, both friends and foes, 

Be just. Give unto every man his due. 

Honor your elders. Honor the rich, the 
mighty, the wise, the aged. Honor the 
sovereign I have sent to rule over you and 
give her the loyalty of your hearts and the 
tribute due to her throne. 

Be truthful and believe that lying is an 
abomination. Guard the tongue and tell 
the truth fearlessly. 

Be humble and take no credit unto self. 
The sense of J, mine, me cast away forever. 
Give up the pride and selfishness of the 
carnal self and merge self in divinity and 
universal humanity. Ye are not yours, but 
mine and the world’s. 

Pray daily, pray fervently, pray lovingly, 
pray enthusiastically, with the whole heart 
and soul. 

Regard prayer as above everything else, 
and believe that irregularity, or impatience, 
or restlessness, or insincerity, or dryness in 
prayer is a great sin, which is most repug- 
nant to me. ; 

Ye shall pray with increasing love and 
concentration — poor 4 so that ye may soon 

ommunion and yoga. 
— shall believe in me, in immortality 
and in conscience. The first two ye shall 
see, your father and your home; the last ye 
shall hear, the voice of your Guru. 

Honor all prophets and all scriptures. 

The whole day and the whole year ye 
shall give unto me. Prayer and medita- 
tion, reading and religious conversation, 
godly work and preaching—these shal] be 
your daily occupation. 





Then the Lord gave his charge to the 
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Go and preach my truth sowing the 
good seed of the Kingdom of Heaven on all 
sides and among all classes of men and 
women; not proudly seeking immediate re- 
sult, but humbly doing the Master’s work.— 
Indian Mirror. 

— te 

Colonel (sternly, pointing to a large cob- 
web in acorner of the stables): ‘‘ What d’ye 
call that, sir??? Young Subaltern (fresh from 
the Academy): ‘‘ That, sir, is the web of the 
Arachnida sedentaria domestica, or common 
house-spider. We conquer him during the 
day, sir; but he gets the better of us at night. 
He is considered a model of perseverance. Of 
course, sir. you remember the story of Bruce 
and—”’ [Exit Colonel hastily, muttering. ] 





DESERVEDLY popular. We mean Dr. Bull's Cough 
Syrup, for it never falls to cure a Cough. Physicians 
recommend it. Price only 25 cents a bottle. 





AWARDED BIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EX POSITION, 1878. 


‘BARNEY & BERRY'S 


SKATES.) 


Imitation Gold Wate 





Cotalegne oe nt Free. 


BARNEY. * ‘BERRY, 
SYRINGFILL Lb, MASs, 








15, and $25 each. afches $2 to 
2, “4 yt 4 Jewelry of the same. 
Sent C, O. D., by Express. Send stamp 





a Mustrated Oire 
OLLINS me L WATCH FACTORY, 
335 Shniean, New wY ork. | X 3606. 


WH. ROGERS & SOW, 


Manufacturers of 
Klectro-Plated 
Table-Ware. 








Address Drawer 30, Hartrord, Coun. 








You can get the Spring- 
field (Mass.) DAILY or 
WEEKLY UNMIOWN 
clubbed with any Publi- 
cation published, and by so 
doing save moneu, by ad- 
dressing THE UNION, 
Springtield, Mass. 


Counr RUMFOR® 





Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, — 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





The astonishing offer to 
secure WORCESTER’S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
will soon be withdrawn. 
See page 26. 





BW. MERRIAM & CO. 


377 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MTRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING- 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 Bible House, Astor Place Now} York. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITE 

ETAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
AND DWELLING! 


_ List of c¢ ATALOGUES on n application. 








R.G EISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Worker in Wood, Brass, and Marble. 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


= 


to Five Hundred 
Churches. 









samples and prices 
freeof charge. 














SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


s a 
Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
: BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


5603 Broadway. 





ACY S2e8 CIORTICON 


MAGIOLANTERN SLIDES. 


J. MAROY, 1340 Spestene St., Philadelphia. 
an 





y, "tor private or 
for publiot use, they stand 


ree. Catal 


ete, 
Bcionticon Mannal, 6th Fa rH 
plendia Outtite at Dottows pine 











SCROLL SAWYER, 

This Three-Shelf Bird Bracket De. 
sign, size 19x21, and over 300 Minia- 
ture designs for Scroll Sawing will be 
coms, per paid, on zoost tof 10 cents 
d addresses in full 





Scroll Saw Goods. I offer inducements 

to purchasers made by no other house. 

o = eh discounts to the trade. 
MEROY, Hartford, Conn. 


SALES ° “s.Steser Manurectur- 1 978 
356,432. 
Newing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
about twenty in number) will not equal these figures. 





We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior- 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Resepiens, Parties, Dinners, etc. supplied 
with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams. Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Oysters, 
ellied me, Prrant ds, Mottoes, 
Br ‘dal an ancy es, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


fe 
ino ller, IDG centssheot by sean fe 


0! ronze, an card All by 
gold b dO Al 
mail for $3 -85, Sample fee age of 4) 
varieties of cards, 100 cen ~ pray em Boo 
of ty perf fe-, es dQ Sr Yo NG AMERICA 
PRrEss C Sony Street, New York. 


% PRINTING PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS, AND PRINT- 


ING MATERIAL 
OF ALL KINDS. 


d Sond 36 <8, ae METS 
32 Siecthatan Mie, New York. 
















Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 


removes every blemish on beauty, ane has long main 
tained h and ent publie = estima 


ace e sun, 


GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
« CO. 


Newspaper Adrertcing Bursat 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 


Beware of imitat: X~ or voream of 
Do not be imponed u by the statements: “This 
article is cheaper. the same 2 ae But stand 
Re A aanonsagy the right. i 

arctan MEDICATED ROAP.—Cures 

— 
Chated” oat Face and "Hands, and is a good 

shav var cts. per cake. 
au Brie Lek — Removes a from i low 

and han 

—— ont pplication, per ad orithout 


aie age cote koe nm, 80 tise, 


by rubbing oan ee ica et Pants Newspapers and Advertising 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Rates. 
Sole Proprietor, Rte tient 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


SANFORD’S 


Challenge Furnaces and Heaters, 


with Cast and Wrought Iron Radiators. 10 


FIRESIDE JEWEL. 


FIREPLACE HEATER. 


STAG’S HEAD ELEVATED OVEN RANGE 
AND HEATING RANGE, 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in’ Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers. 





Spruce St., 
N. Y,. 


GOTHIC 
FURNACE 


Churches and Dwellings. 


ALSO 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE RANGES 
AND STOVES. 


National Stove and Furnace Works, 


2389 and 241 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. 




















Send for Catalogue. 
LeBOSQUET ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 
a Manuf " 
BROS. 872 Sixth ‘venue, New York York 
PATING REDUCTION. 














Novecty 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The only low price Press that will 
do ist. class work. Received high- 
cntonatena’ ponese. Hand, Foot 
and Power and all kinds 


* at 
arg WSope £59. 


THE COMFORT CORSET, 


(IMPROVED.) ; 
For Ladies and Children. A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
— BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 

























pee of the shoulder best adapted to sustain their weight; 
yting everything without the ‘least inconvenience, 

anc almost without the wearer's 

the name we give to the garment—making it in very truth 


A COMFORT COR pie 


In the place of 
STIFF 





THE SUP’ 
ELDING TO EVERY MOVEM 
e Deis washed without changing 


a French Comset, 7 combining 

fp ty ur Corset 

al o carers, nyaiclak an “that has seen 
pha t marks a new 

pd in children’s ‘8 Waista, “No movement tor Ly arms _— 











always a position and all is ease and content, Walking 
or running, sitting soya or Jueeian on it is all the 
d's Waist but- 
‘is a perfect little Corset in its 
u form. Corset is stam 
b the TWO MEASU 
MENTS—the being “the Size in inches aroun pe sist and the my ‘around the SHOULDERS, and 
the variations 4 puch that any lady or child can be eas ted. 


Directions for Measurement for the For the Child’s Comfort and Twin 
Ladies’ Corset. Waist. 


For the WAIST measure, draw the tape 
tight around the waist over the dress, and 
deduct two inches for thickness of clothes. 

For the SHOULDER “yoy also taken 
over the dress. the tape around the 
shoulders (as shown in hee iitustration), 
draw moderately, not tight, and make no 
deduction. 

SIZES of the Ladies’ Comfort Corset in 
stock oe follows: 


The same directions apply to, te the Shoul- 
der measurement as in ies’ Corset. 
T t measure should 
taken rather loose, and one inch added 
for buttoning. 

SIZES of the cane: « Comfort and Twin 
Waist in stock as follows: 

Waist. Shoulder. 


20 22, 24, 
Wa Shoulder. 22 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82, 
18 u4, Ny 24 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
20 34, 36. 388, 40, 96 28° 30, 83. 84, 
22 34, 36, 38, 40, 28 28; 30, 82, 34, 
ss > > ¢ br making 22 different sizes. 
28 40, 42, 44, 46, Ho. } Comfort Waist in Satteen. 
80 42, 44, 48, 


46, 
aking 26 difterent sizes. It is made of ‘Jeunfieg’ Waist in London Cord. 
the finest Satteen, white and drab. Wailast in = All in white. 


Manufactu "ees and for Sale Pe thes BORTON soar ee COMPANY. Vane 


Chae cy e =. estou, Maes. #. Cord, a, $1 dtwine, 5 50 ce cents each. for sale by the tending Dry 
Souk cosa ft. citie In grdect . 
te LIBERAL DUNTS TO AGENTS & 





Le nee taken as 








omft ly, Healthful, and Economical. Altogether the 
ceeataroerpre: Mace Detirable Spring Bed in Use. 
KELSO & 00., Manufacturers, No 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ROBERT 
gar Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List, 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agrioultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


FOREST CU CULTURE. 


Farmers need not ot imagine that this term 
implies calculation and labor beyond what it is 
in their capacity easily to meet, Any hillside 
farm, or a farm that has attached toit a stretch 
of outlying lands on which the town taxes are 
a regular charge, is capable of being to that 
extent made the nursery of a forest, which 
year by year is sure to advance the solid value 
of it to its ower beyond what he. now dreams 
of. If tax interest-money eats out the sub- 
stance while he who is called on to pay it 
sleeps, so does the growth of a farm forest of 
trees also go on while he is slumbering, uncon- 
scious of his gain. ‘‘Be always sticking in a 
tree, Jock,’? was shrewd advice by the old 
Scotch laird. The farm that is belted, fringed, 
inframed, and embroidered with a fine growth 
of wood is always prized higher by every one 
at the first sight of it. 

‘There are both public and private reasons, 
and each of the most urgent character, why 
tree-planting for other than merely ornament- 
al purposes ought to be assiduously practiced 
by the farmers of New England. Our rapidly 
multiplying population, which stimulates ship- 
building, housebuflding, and a vast family of 
arts and industries, has been making serious 
inroads into the native forestsand compelling 
the people of the majority of the states to 
send to distant places for the supply of wood 
for working up in the various forms required 
by modern civilization. But, besides this con- 
sideration, there is the not less important one 
for every agriculturist that with the disap- 
pearance of the forests and large belts of tim- 
ber the country will be left as arid as that of 
Spain, and the yearly crops of all kinds, from 
grass to grain, will dwindle for lack of the 
needed moisture which is stored up in these 
forest reservoirs, 

The statistics that are available for the illus- 
tration of this subject are indeed startling to 
study. They as surely point the way to the 
steady diminution of the agricultural resources 
of the country as if it were already a regularly 
reported fact. In Colorado they practice irri- 
gation because they are without forests ; but 
where the forests have been cleared off it will 
soon be useless to think of falling back on this 
expedient, for the reason that to the forests 
themeelvés we owe our chief irrigating re- 
sources. Already the brooks that used to brim 
with their floods are dried and gone out of 
sight, because their natural parents and feed- 
ers were first removed by the unreasoning and 
greedy ax; and where the larger streams 
were once full and deep they are become in 
innumerable instances variable in their sup- 
pites to an extent that excites astonishment, 
and for the same reason. 

‘*A tree in full leaf is a nobler object than a 
king in his coronation robes,’ says Lord Bacon. 
We would not be guilty of overlooking the 
sound and healthy sentiment with which the 
contemplation of a fine piece of woods is asso- 
ciated in the mind ofits owner. Farming is an 
avocation that invites the one who pursues it 
to look upward, as well as downward; and 
while the value of a number of acres of grow- 
ing forest may be computed from year to year 
with unalloyed satisfaction, that is but a part, 
and in fact a smal! part, of the pleasure which 
the sight of it yields as the handsomest and 
solidest feature of an improving farmstead. 
Men really know not how greatly the ties that 
hold them to home are strengthened by a fea- 
ture of this sort, or how insensibly their feel- 
ings are elevated and ennobled by the reflec- 
tion that all this is apart of their own lives, 
because it is of their own creation. 

Nevertheless, it must long continue to be a 
subject to approach on the economic side first. 
That is the one, and no doubt fortunately, too, 
on which men’s convictions on such matters 
are most readily reached. Every farm of any 
size and pretensions ought to have its wood- 
land, to be always kept undiminished in its 
aggregate area and held as sacred as the house 
over the head, And there is absolutely no 
reason for neglecting an obligation that rests 
ou every owner of a farm, when we stop to 
consider how much thin, poor soil, fit for 
nothing else, there is in these New England 
States, on which the cost and labor of raising 
attractive and valuable forests, say of pines 
and birches only, would be comparatively in- 
visible. There are men of clear ideas and 


vigorous purposes who, at the age even of 


three-score years, have made plantations of 
acres upon acres of this character, and lived to 
enjoy the satisfaction of watching their growth 
and pecuniary returns besides. 

How few men would be willing to believe 
that this agreeable state of expectancy which 
the planting and watching of a young forest 
begets is the very condition of mind that is 








conducive to longevity. Yet such is the fact, 
in the nature of things, The habit of hoping 
and of looking forward to the accomplishment 
of certain worthy results is the best, possible 
one in which to indulge the human spirit, 
which thus assumes an attitude that is every 
way favorable for atenacious hold on life, 
without even the consciousness of it. Here is 
a view of tree-planting which the gentle 
moralist may present, with every hope of 
creating a successful impression. Looking at 
his thriving forest, the farmer who grows 
weary at times of the monotony and solitude 
of his work may rest and refresh his spirits 
and recuperate his mental vigor in the simplest 
and surest way. 

Another thing. If we would arrest the 
tendency in the past years to desert the farms 
of New England, and keep the young men and 
the sons at home, we must pay especial atten- 
tion to the ornamentation and the increase in 
the value of those farms; and there is no means 
of doing it more likely to work the desired 
effect than by setting out forests. Let the 
occupants of these farms at once look up their 
acreage of light and unimproved lands, and 
form deliberate plans to plant them out with 
the different sorts of trees which are of use for 
fuel, for building, and for mechanical and 
industrial purposes. Any farm will bring 
more at once in the market that has these 
otherwise valueless lands thus improved and 
redeemed. And no man has an absolute right 
to say to himself that in such a matter he does 
not care for the generation that is to succeed 
him. He is himself, at best, but a tenant-at-will 
under Providence, and, as such, is bound to 
transmit his trust to his posterity, or to the 
next owner, in a better condition than that in 
which he took it. 

In a dozen years the white birch will work 
wonders on the poor lands, where nothing bet- 
ter than moss will flourish now. In twenty 
years plantations of the white pine, grown 
from the seed, will yield fifteen cords of good 
marketable wood, or an interest exceeding 
thirty per cent, a year on the first outlay of 
land and labor, With the quicker-growing 
varieties, like the abovenamed, may be planted 
the oaks, the chestnuts, the hickories, and the 
maples; all together forming attractive groves, 
where all has been an open barren for years, 
and offering to the owner’s and the visitor’s 
eye the finest feature of the farm. Itis idle to 
say that such a transformation as this does not 
change the value, as well as the landscape, 
of a farm, raising both in the estimation of its 
owner and himself in the estimation of the 
community. 

The man who, haying in possession a tract 
of land large enough to be called a farm, does 
not bestow a thought on leaving it more beau- 
tiful than when he acquired it must be reckoned 
as not much above the clod he ploddingly 
cultivates. Every owner of a farm should seek 
to become a creator of beauty, as well as of 
utility. There are some things yet in this 
world of ours besides corn and potatoes simply. 
Even work has its higher uses. The landscape 
in whose making we have had a hand insensi- 
bly lifts us up above the petty things of life, in 
its contemplation. The home becomes dearer 
and draws the feet to it more strongly year by 
year. The love of country itselfstrikes deeper 
roots in the heart, and the patriot is made still 
more a patriot because he realizes that he and 
his land are one.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 





HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 





TuHaT season of the year is come when the 
lover of the hyacinth wants to indulge the pas- 
sion for them, so that their blooms inay enliy- 
en the dark season of the winter. Amongst 
the first preparation for blooming is the selec- 
tion of bulbs. Large bulbs are not near so im- 
portant as strong bulbs; that is to say, bulbs, 
which are solid, weighty, and plump. Good, 
fine bulbs are generally of medium size, but 
are firm to the touch and will weigh fully as 
much as some that are one-third larger. These 
bulbs can be placed in the water by the end of 
October or the beginning of November. As for 
hyacinth glasses, they are now manufactured 
at somany prices and of such different designs 
that there is very little trouble in getting those 
which are ornamental. These glasses, when 
procured, should be filled with clear, fresh 
rain-water, and a few pieces of charcoal added 
before the bulb is placed in position. The 
presence of the charcoal greatly assists in 
keeping the water pure and sweet, while it is 
not without manurial properties. The base of 
the bulbs should just touch the water. The 
glasses are then to be placed in 4 dark closet 
or cellar, in order that the roots may grow first, 
The flower starts from the heart of the bulb, as 
soon a8 it can escape from the leaves which 
surround it, when it requires and must have 
nourishment. It is of the utmost importance 
that the roots be numerous, strong,’ and quick- 
ly produced, going down to. the bottom of the 
vessel in which the bulb is growing. If it has 
but few and short roots, the flower will be im- 








perfect and disappointing. When the roots 
are4inches or 5 inches in length, the glasses 
can be brought to the light in the cool part of 
a sitting or any living room or greenhouse, 
in order to keep the plants from becoming 
weakly and drawn; but the exposure to air 
and light must be gradual. 

It has been stated that the hyacinth dis- 
charges an excretion from the roots, and, such 
being the case, that the water requires chang- 
ing every two or three weeks; but fine hya- 
cinths have been grown in water that has been 
scarcely once changed, so that this needs to be 
received with caution. It is no doubt wise, as 
a precautionary measure, to change the water 
oceasionally ; but what is added should be 
quite fresh and of the same temperature as 
that taken away. As the flower-spikes devel- 
op and the weather becomes warm, evapora- 
tion will take place from the mouth of the 
glass; and a little water needs to be added 
occasionally, so that no portion of the roots be 
left exposed to the air. The glasses should be 
turned round occasionally, sothat the growth 
of the plants may be symmetrical on all sides; 
and the leaves must be cleansed occasionally, 
to remove any deposits of dust, etc. that may 
gather on them. 

No hyacinth should be grown without a 
support being affixed to the glass. This keeps 
the plant and flower-stem in its place; and as 
the spike of the bloom lengthens the sliding 
wire should be raised, 80 as to grip it at {ts base 
and keep it steady and secure. 

Many things have been recommended for 
imparting vigor to the plants and brightening 
the color of the flowers, such as the addition of 
a little nitrate of soda or a small portion of 
saltpeter, guano, etc, It is wisest not to at- 
tempt the use of these nostrums, The addition 
of a few lumps of charcoal is to be commend- 
ed; but, beyond the charcoal, it is not advisable 
to apply any further stimulant. 

Some growers prefer to grow their hyacinths 
in pots fora time, and then transfer them to 
the glasses. By doing this they can insure 
healthy, vigorous plants, certain to produce 
good flowers, and not liable to the chapter of 
accidents that sometimes spoil the best at- 
tempts made by growing from beginning to 
end in glasses. In filling the glasses from pots, 
turn the plants out of the pots, gently 
wash the soil from the roots in water till clean, 
and place them inthe glasses, This requires 
to be done with some care, or the roots may be 
injured in the process.—Michigan Farmer, 





CULTIVATION OF GRAPES. 





I never knew a boy, or a girl either, whose 
mouth would not water at the sight of abunch 
of fine, ripe grapes—indeed, older persons have 
been known to eat even “ sour grapes’’; and 
yet few seem to indulge a passion for cultiva- 
ting them. They will beg, borrow, steal, or buy 
grapes; and it is as easy and tenfold more en- 
joyable to cultivate them, Most people are 
under a delusion in the matter, thinking it a 
mystery, known to professional grape-growers 
only, believing that a vine would surely die if 
touched by ignorant and ordinary hands. I 
labored under this delusion myself for a long 
time, and so ignorant did I keep myself, fear- 
ing to appear presumptuous in the eyes of the 
grape-growing aristocracy, that I could scarce- 
ly tell the difference between a grape-vine and 
amusk-melon, But I began to wonder about 
such things, and then to plant, and now I have 
bushels of grapes in the proper season. 

It is only five years ago, as I returned from 
hearing a Thanksgiving sermon, that I saw a 
neighbor trimming his grape-vines. Mustering 
sufficient courage, I politely asked him for a 
few cuttings. He replied that I could have a 
wagon-load, if I wanted them. Selectingabout 
thirty cuttings of different kinds, with four 
eyes (buds) in each, and marking them with 
their proper names, I went triumphantly home, 
to eat turkey and cranberries. 

The ground was so much frozen that I could 
not bury my cuttings in the earth; so I put 
them into a box, covered them with damp 
sand, and placed them in a cellar. In the 
spring, as early as the frost would permit, I 
planted the cuttings along the side of a wall 
which looked to the south and east, taking 
care to leave two buds above ground. Then 
during the summer, when it was very dry, I 
sometimes emptied a pail of water about them. 
Fifteen began to send out buds, and I became 
deeply interested. Some grew faster than 
others; but I cherished even the feeblest. 

The nextspring they appeared strong and sent 
out their buds early. I dug around them, and 
buried at their roots all the old bones I eould 
find. They made enormous growth through 
this second summer, sending out young shoots 
two or three yards long. About Thanksgiving 
I trimmed them, leaving only the best canes and 
tying them up to the trellis. 

The following spring the buds came bright 
and early and appeared full of blossoms. This 
was a new feature of interest, that I watched 
week after week, till the grapes ripened; and 








in September every one who ate of the fruit of 
my vines said: ‘They are the most delicious 
grapes I have tasted this season.” 

‘Lhe varieties of grapes are numerous, as may 
be seen by a glance at any nursery catalogue; 
but to persons unaccustomed to their cultiva- 
tion I think the best plan is to select the more 
familiar sorts first—such as the Hartford Pro- 
lific, which is said to be among the earliest 
varieties, and the Concord, which is also an 
excellent grape, ripening by the first of Septem- 
ber. The Ionaisa splendid grape, coming a 
little later. The Salem, Diana, and the deli- 
cious little Delaware furnish delightful eating 
through all the month of September. The 
Catawba and Isabella, if well cared for, will 
ripen in October and furnish grapes all the 
month. Besides, they may be carefully packed 
away, 80 as to keep, some say, till Christmas. If 
the space is limited, then one grape-vine 
planted by the side of the house or by the 
fence, taking care to give it an eastern or 
southeastern aspect, will produce enough to 
supply a whole family; but it must be taken 
care of and properly trimmed every year, 
between the first of December and the middle 
of March. Those who prefer it can have vines 
bearing a year sooner by buying from the 
nursery those already rooted; but, in planting, 
be careful never to put manure of any sort to 
them the first year, or you will kill the vine. 
Bones, however, will not hurt; but the contrary 
—N. Y. Observer. 





FERTILIZERS FOR HOUSE-PLANTS. 


WHEN aplantis in a bad condition it is a 
mistake to apply a stimulating fertilizer. The 
causes of ill health are many; but the most 
general one with those who have had no ex- 
perience in the care of plants is overwatering. 
Plants, to live, must have water, therefore 
the more water the better, seems to be the 
reasoning; and the consequence is, starved, 
nearly leafless sticks in pots of mud. In the 
majority of cases withholding the water is one 
of the things needed, and with invalids a 
stimulating fertilizer is the one thing of all 
others not needed. When plants are ina 
flourishing condition and making growth, then 
fertilizers may be useful, especially if the soil 
in the pots was originally rather noor--Any 
of the fertilisers used in the garden would 
answer for plants in the house, were it not 
necessary to avoid unpleasant odors and to 
consult neatness and ease of application. For 
hard-wooded, slow-growing plants very fine 
bone—flour of bone—sold by seedsmen for the 
purpose, is perhaps the best; a few table-spoon- 
fuls being forked into the soil of the pot. For 
soft-wooded, quick growers a liquid fertilizer 
may be used. This may be guano, a teaspoon- 
ful to a gallon of water; soot, too table- 
spoonfuls to a gallon; or the water of ammonia 
(liquid hartshorn) of the drug stores, an ounce 
tothe gallon. Water the plants with either of 


week, as the condition of the plant requires. 
No invariable rule can be given.—American 
Agriculturist, 
a 

Ir Your Turoat Frets SorE oR UNCoM- 
FORTABLE, use ype acd Jayne’s Expectorant. 
It will relieve the air-passages of all phlegm or 
mucus, allay inflammation, and _ so give tho 
affected parts a chance to heal. No safer rem- 
edy can be had for all Coughs and Colds or any 
complaint of the Throat or Lungs and a brief 
trial will prove its efficacy. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


ECLIPSE WIND-MILLS GIVE 


WATER SUPPLY POWER FOR 
FOR Grinding Feed, 
House, Garden, Shelling Corn, 
Lawn, Barn, Sawing Wood, 
AND AND 
Ornamental Use. Churning. 














The Greatest Invention of the Age! 

An attachment easily fitted on any W: igee one 
gives a rotary motion out of the atroke of Pump-pole, 
so that the Power can be applied by belt to any 
machine. Send for Illustrated ted Clroular. 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINE 00., Beloit, Wis- 








IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDE 
It does not impair the taste or flavor, is pba 4% 
reliable, and absolutely harmless to the human sys- 
tem. SEND 30c. for a sample sufficient for 40 gallons, 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York: 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Foundere avd Wachinists, 
WORDVEL & MARMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Iad. 




















No Premiums after January Ist. Now 
is the time to secure a Dictionury. See 
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ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREA" 
DURABULITY, Tne ECONOMICAL 


ett ALL PARTS ae 
'ERCHANGEABLE, 


Furni m. cithor Condensing of Ni + 
densi ne. momy of Fue eeakasity: 
guaranteed. 

Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Osgood’s Patent 
4..TON SCALES. 
THIS PRICE, $35, 





includes Freight and everything necessary to 
build he. in com order (ex- 
cept tl g teabatctel warranted to 
weigh ang load, ar any gumber of loads, as correctly 


as the best iron lever scale, for one year or twenty 
years. To be paid for when proved correct. Refer- 
ences and i)lustrations in circulars, 

OSGOOD & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE OHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum ae Hay,and Fod- 
y tog preg Sw Y> 
IT HAS Of UAL. 
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Will do more 








Higganum Manuf'g: Birporaton, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
papeaarrs eerrry U.8. A. 


IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter 
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VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in Ku- 
rope with brands that have been 
considered the standard for fifty 
years; many of the best car- ; 
r,| Tiage makers there preferring 


using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- ' 
TINE’S Varnishes used on your car- 
riages. 4 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


safety by Fire Cummatesionsss, 
chore Gf Fire Departments and Insurance Companies 
Biperalty. Free from faates in burning. THE 

EVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS 
77 BEAVER STREET. New YORK. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bene Meal, Bone Flour. 
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Safe Remedies are 
sold by Druggists 
& Dealers in Med- 
icine everywhere. 


SAFE NE: oN 
SAFE. Pl H. H. Warner & Co., 
Proprietors, 


ROOHESTER, N. Y. 





VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seon 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found “‘ the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline, 
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MEDICAL. 


7  ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA, 





| Hees a ieee ANTIDOTE ti AERA. 


be sent by mail, upon receipt retail 
x 184 (inal a A St., ie Y. 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


emarkable fact that putat as been sus- 
fained:sim ply by the merits of the icine and 


any puffing or extensive adv: many 

thousands who have used it will Ccar tealiabapae tae 

2 JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
coo Thor N.Y. P 25 cents. Sold b: y all druggists. 





CANCER 
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ley’s Asthma Specific and ot 
a circular giving full particulars. Address 
W.J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 
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CIGARETTES. 


Sold at Drug and Cigar Steres, 


























THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK 


Introduced by J. MiLHav, in 1880, 


Forty-nine years’ reputation as the most pleas- 
ant and neg fireio0 tonic, appetizer, and 
anti-malarial, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


J. MILHAUS SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 




















WE have had 80 many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that weghave 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 &@ Premium, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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office or not, 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for,is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF A DVERTISING. 


ER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(fig. lin lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Advert Las ; ness Notice 


I UME. .o9000000 000+ c0e008 7 ROINOs 5. Suda cdlkabe cas ie. 
4 times (one mon jonth). “Wve. 4 times (one month.. :, 
8 a) a sie, 
| Be ” y Oe. _ - * )dbc. 
8 “ (twelve ** e,\2 ‘ (twelve * abe: 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
time. .....s.0.5- SS ° 1. 

times (one mon 
8 e {three mo ont): 





62. (twelve ‘ 

PUBLISHER'S arm. - ONE mou LAR PERK Keats 
NE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL Noricns. . Two Do. LARS PER AGATE 


INE. 
R¥LIGIOUS NOTIOCES........... FIvty CENTS A LINE. 
Ly ee AND DEATHS. not ee Suaneeng four 
i iS Over that, Twenty-tive Cents a 
te ow vasvermeas must be made in advance. 
Address auld rs to 


we INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box ‘9787 ° New York City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Persons desiring to onl order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following . a will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the py publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 





Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,........c0eess00.- 812 ” 81 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 200 
Atlantic Monthbly.........ccce0-. 3 50 4 WU 


Demorest’s M 2 50 

Frank Leslie’s Illus’ trated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. . 260 3800 







Godey’s Lady’s Book......... 175 200 

Harper's —— : -+» 350 400 

_ “prengpempaget 850 400 

Somes See 850 400 
“* — Young People (Weel 1 85 
Perr 1% 
Lippincott’s Magazine...,........ 8 50 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 
8t Nicholas Nogeeine WeS oceania sB5 2 70 
Scrfbner’s Monthly............... 3 50 
WEGREE BIINGEG. ooo cececccccecces 1 50 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 

The Fed World (Fortnightly) 

BOStOD. ..cccccccccccscoecesos 1% 
The NUTrsery . o0sis< cee Wevcccd vert 1 80 


The Hiustrated Christian Weekly. 2 2% 
International Review (new rubs). 


rf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.). 4 50 
sched Stream............... 350 
_—. so Pboge he booed 4 50 
Waverley OS 4 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 


es cette IY a 
agazine for Young People.. 1 7% 
New York Semi-Weekly Post. --- 260 
Christian at. Work,.....2......... 
Rural New Yorker. 


oe ee 





Good Pe tute (new subs.) . 


Arthur’ 





_— = Home Mag- 


WD COW I MONTM OTOH COmMMOcCHOCImIOH 
S S8sss ssssssszes esssezensex 





tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the . 
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SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.. 


fiddlietown, Conn.; 
13 John Street, New Yerk. 


‘OR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
Made to Order, Suitable for 
any from four to nine- 

teen years of age. 
Directions fer measuring, 
samples of material, styles of 
garments, with prices, sent 
free, upon application, by mail. 
PIECES FOR MENDING 
sent with each Suit. A grent 
anving of trouble ond an eca- 
nemical way to clothe your 
boys. Address 
POOLE & DEVOE, 
54 and 56 Duane St., New York. 


THE FINEST AND BEST 


ELECTRO-SILVER WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE AND TOILET, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


Salesroom, 36 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
_Fac tories and Ofice, Wallingferd, Coun, 


_SPECTACLES. - 


°° Compa 
R. & J, pearly punBUCe Fk a i 
~& anufactu cians 
did Bhostyut ite. Pitiade . 
3end three stam Tliustra: Catalogue of 146 
pages, Pind mention paper. 
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MA . SAFE AN \LE CO., 
$3 Broadway, ! ork 
___627_ Chestnut Werests, Phil ieiyhtne 


THE HEKTOGRAPE. 


A New Copying Process. 
A Wonderful Invention. 


This process, which ia¢ an Austrian invention and 
new in Enis country, is the gongs, cheapest, and most 
convenient thing ever invented for taking a large 


number of impressions from one writing. A 
script written with e common steel pen p 
pared ink can be copied by this process from fifty to 
one hundred times ina very few minutes. It is es- 

Clally useful to ministers, Sabbath-school teachers, 
io instructors, for cop ing examination papers, and 
business men in gener 

For sale everywhere. For Circulars address 


THE HEKTOGRAPH patra: Seige 


22 and 24 Church Street. N Yo 
118 Fonsh Seventh St., Phila deh Tphin, Ke. : 
ips Movree Street, > Caicase. it 1. 
GEO. ¥F,. WEST altimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


1879 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica. 
tion. 








WARREN WARD & 00., 75 & 77 Spring St.,N.Y. 





ORGAN BEAT + ¥ PIANC 


ew ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & tict By 
Ss ag Pt seaner agy9-P yp) warnt'd @ yeara, Stool & Rook $ 
ZB toSe2Es. se Newspapersent 1 eon 

*iddreas Daniel fF. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey, 





Buen sf mnges. 


eoviik Midis 
Beeld Mibadeebia, 








Builders of the Grand Ore 


in the cincindat ti M 
Conganntal, Ply , Brooklyn of 


to State Commit 





ae —— 


U7 YY 








PAINT 


There ts ay 
Economical Any 








32 Calibre, 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


When a Revolver ia required, bed showld Sereliabie. 


BUFFALO SCALE CO.’S 


PATENT 
BOSTON MARKET SCALE. 
Best Thing Out for Butchers. 
Elegantly Fintehed, 





16-inch Marble Slab. 


SAME STYLE ALSO WITH SCOOP, 
FOR GROCERIES, TEA, Etc. 
MADE ONLY BY 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send for Price-List and Circulars, 


You can get the Springfield (Mass.) 
DAILY OR WEEKLY UNION 


clubbed with any publication pubs 
lished, and by so doing save money, by 
addressing 





THE UNION, 
Springfield, Mass, 


GAS FIXTURES, 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 





pecially adapted to furniture and decoration, ur 
equaled in excellence of style and workmanship. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CL,, 


836 and 838 Broadway, N.Y. 


ers BIUYGLE 














th 









CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


fall: Boston C 


‘athedral, Butta | Cathedral (formerly at 
others .< every part of , J 


, and 
We invite attention to our new ‘styles of Parlor Fi Pipe Organs, at eon ranging from 830@ 
fen, Urgantste, and others are invited to apply to us 9 Grek for all inf: ti 
EF" Descriptive Circulars, ete, furnished on application. 


ted with 





Fowler's Metallic Mattress 


Most Elastic, the ‘Chea, pest, and the 
Best in the orld. 

SPRINGS OF TEMPERED OAST STEEL. 
Will Last_a Lifetime. ° 

eetaget Co a to any part rot the United States. 
nd for Price 

Agents’ s Wanted B en, 

int Ave., pe E. D., 

and Kaat 13th St. Y. 

Manuf turing Righ ts tefor Sale under Two Patents. 


Address 
No. 61 om 


YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beantifal Colors. 
matiufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, omer. * or ST. ri aetren 


MANUFACTORY AT: SPRINGFIELD, MAS, 


The immense sale of SMITH & 
WESSON’S ARMS 


uality, the perfection of workman. 
ahip: Thole” ce thence | be oe loaded 
and the empty shell ejected ; 
their Reliability, Safety, 
and Durability. 


Four_S1zE8:—No. | 24 Caliber, old 
AE ee vas tes ae 
“< Caiftore, “rhe 32 "ine 33 an bre are 
v vine, ot wich f for  eagety can cane ‘be 

M. W. ROBI NSON, 9 
General Agent, 
_% Thambers Street, New York 
THE CINCINNATI 


GAZETTE 


FOR 1880, 
the Year of Years in Political 
' Events. 


A REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER 


THAT NEVER WAVERS, 


but always remains true to sound principles, , 

The GazETTE has done more to advance and elevate 
agricultural pursuits in the West than any other in- 
= in the nation. 

¢ financial and market reports are standard au- 


PR iy News from every part of the known world 
may be found in its cotumns. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY. 


Single copy, One year................cgebee ee #1 50 
Clubs of Sto GO, one year, each ccna . 125 
GO19 100, -**.. WS arerereeree 115 
TERMS OF SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Single copy, one year....................0008 83 00 
Clubs of 3to 30, one year, each biog Sma} 2 50 
” 30 to 100, et WO aa 240 
Spectmen copies free. Ayents wanted, 


Address 


CINCINNATI GAZETTE 1 CO. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mil, 


We make Burr Mill je Mills, Smut Ma- 
chines, Packers, Min Pieks Picks, TWoter “Wheels, Pulle Mi = | 


pete a specially adapted to Flour Mills, 
J. T.NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDEL 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 
Elevtrie Blasting Apparatus, 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER C0., 
29 Murray street, New York. 
Retaptionsé 1 1834, ane aud a ogill sh the Best. 
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THANKSGIVING 


Exxerro- Prats 
BAKING AND ENTREE DISHES. 
FINE ‘TABLE WARE, 
| IN GREAT VARIEPY, 


MERIDEN. BRITANVIA COMPANY, 


No. 46 East 14th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH owners 


POWDER 
IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
oe no Terra Alba, Alum, Corn, Starch, Rice Flour, 





Flour, o 


g 
é 





TED, AKE PUT 


gr qucer WEIGHT, 40 that you do Po over 

wount 

nding ae < a yd 

ROUAKAB US Manners, Mengeunetey Ge Lge 
TILFORD. Broadway and 21st Birect. 












BURT'S SHIOES. 
The. DEST SHOES are 

\ \.. 1 THOSE MADE BY 

é | Bdvwin Gc. at, Bae York. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


x“ Futon St., Breoklya, 
are SPecia 


Flectro- Plate, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
Wa RE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES. 1N 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


A. SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN, 


iP THE 


— Hartiord Antomatic 


PUMP. 


ad ae Hight 





Woesy, at stan 
lied Cheap 


josets, Hot 
by and for 


tee ince ee, 
For Circular and 


ice- ook 
Tie ttord tomatic Pum 
the Hartford Pum wd 


Manuuf’r of the 
ccessor to 
Cor. Sigourney ar and Oushman 8ts., Hartford Ct., U. SA. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


: Houses Su 
ena Certainly for ag hy Country Howes 
nd Cold b ad Faus 
Hlesty ¢ 
he bese 





Fixuu 
_— 
Yvonne SOGunmp 2 
Highest medal ie he 
thom bi by ~ Universal <4 
in 
: Wvfenta, ustria, in 


Bicone is, sana 


* ESTABLISHED | 1817. * 
VE MAGNIN, i GURDINGCO, 


29 UNION SQUARE 


Southwest Corner os Street, 
IMPORTERS 0 


SWISss Wu TeHEs, 
Artistic Bronzes, 


Clocks and Martel Ornaments, 


Paris and Vieuns Goods, ree <3 


_ 
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An Entirely New Writing Instrument 
for Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five of foolscap with one filling, on any 
paper, with any clean ‘ile or copying ink. 

Tue Pornt is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical 
in shape, and glide over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the bands, because ink cannot escape, 
except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 
HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


DURABILITY. CHEAPNESS. 


Report No, 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: (% 
“The point of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF IRIDIUM (diamond). 
. . «+. . It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the J 
service rendered 18 NoT cosTLy. We cordially approve of the 
instrument.” The Scientific American says: ‘‘Our daily use of it j 
demonstrates to us that whoever supplies himself with a MacKinnon 
Pen possesses a good thing.” Nothing more appropriate as a gift 
to a lady or gentleman. 

Be careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there 1 
is a Cheap Imitation in the Market, 

All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 
materials should examine the ‘‘MacKinnon Pen” at their stationers, 
or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CoO., 
200 Broadway, N. Y. 
All persons owning one of our Pens of the first manufacture should send it to us 


by registered mail, to be made over with all late improvements, which will be done at 
manufacturers’ price and warranted for three years. 


ae ST | The Atlantic for 1880 


“THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY.” ‘iin 
Bctisaton ot Gre Muntre4 Mhiaatoy matin ae | « / 
« ” ps 7 ; 
Se EeERD oleh plotate and a portrait of the artist. THE UNDISCOVERED COUN TRY, 
The most attractive and artistic subjects have been 


. athe most superb gift- | @ SERIAL STORY, by W. D. Howe zs, author of “The 
ae pings Dey the, An uperb gi Lady of the Aroostook,” which whi bogie in January 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 








: . . and run through six or more num 
Large Quarto, Cloth, Kull. Git, $6.00; Moroceo, Full | “ seRIAL STORIES by T. B, ALDRICR and Hexny 
. ” James, Jr.; SHORT STORIES of the highest and most 
“THE WANDERING JEW. entertaining character; and POETRY, ESSAYS, CRIT- 
Aseries of twelve illustrations by Doré, picturin, ICISMS, VEL SKETCHES, and articles on im 


E q rt- 
the weird and unearthly scenes of the legend, wit a ig EDUCATION, POLITICS, INDUSTRY, 












CataLoavE of a portion of the Stock of English and Foreign 
Books, both New and Secord-hand, personally selected in Eu- 
rope during the past summer, with special care as to Edition and 
Condition—all in desirable state for the Library, many in choice 
binding, and comprising many desirable volumes and sets of un- 
usual occurrence. 


Offered for sale, at affixed prices, by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, 


Near Fourth Street, NEW YORK. 





N.B.--Thirty Thousand Volumes of Standard and Miscellane- 
ous Books, English and Foreign, constantly in stock. 





*.* The above Catalogue will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of stamp to pay postage. 





J. W. BOUTON’S Musee Artistique et Litteraire. 
Being a new issue of ‘‘L’Art,’’ printed on 


thinner paper and smaller size and con- 
New Art and Illustrated Works, ting iP aden aco 
moe ? arge etching. ol, I, sma to, Jan. 
1879---1880. July, 1879. Raper cover, $2.50. Orna- 
Se ee mental cloth, $8. Vol. Il, completing the 
The Etcher. year, nearly ready. . 


A Magazine of Etched Work of Artists. 
Each part containing three large and beau- The Portfolio, 


tiful Etchings. Edited by Henry Cundall 

of the South Kensington Museum. Month- Qo Seme es. = 7 iam 
ly parts, at $12 perannum. Parts 1, 2, Etchings, after the most celebrated artists 
- Snow Siany.’ Cony enya of ancient and modern times. Monthly. 
only. 








“ ts of the t $10 per annum. 
a — AL. on GS — readers, by the ablest ars: most engaging writers. C clopadia or Costume e 
Extra Large Quarto, Cloth, Gilt, $2.50. tA Fine Portrait of Dr. Holmes ye 3 | D.frt, 
“ ATALA,” by M. de Chateaubriand or, a Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesi- : 
AnA oem story cal ene of the best efforts of the en ee ee oovienh ee Ag ay z age iil Guhl aeneeee stehi Magy 
n Am ? 
. bi with . , est Period in England to the Reign of ustrated w ull-page Etchings an 
Gus full pages of some of our grandest scenery, by | _ TERNS 0400. year, in advance, postage free: with | George the Third, including Notices of | many hundred wood-cuts and fac similes 
Gustave Doré. Printed on heavy tinted paper and | Bryant, or Longfellow, $500; with two ' portraits, Contemporaneous Fashions on the Conti- scattered throughout the text. Issued in 
richly bound. $6.00; three Lark he .00; four portraits, $8.00; nent. By J. R. PLANcHE, Somerset Herald. Quarterly Volumes, to subscribers only, at 
Large Quarto. Cloth, Full Oe $5.00; Morocco, Full “a = five recente ‘ Profusely illustrated pnreneep full-page $32 per annum. 
. Lita? mittances shoul le by money-order, draft, colored plates, some tened with go! 
The Fine Art Publishing Company, er sepitered totter to and many hundred others throughout the J. W. BOUTON, 
NO. 67 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. | HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO.,Boston. | (2%. iy Kiuropes tte half moneos, gilt | Tmporter and Dealer in Fine Mhustratea Works, 
seosipt of prion. 6 sega nce om top. $20. 706 Brondwuy,N. Y. 








THE AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA 


Is AN INVALUABLE REPOSITORY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 


Beautifully Illustrated with Six 


Thousand Engravings and Waps, 


COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, OF EIGHT HUNDRED PAGES EACH, 
and in itself constitutes a Well-Selected Library. 
It is pre-eminently a Systematic and Symmetrical Work. 
Illustrations of Methods of Treatment. 





Illustrations and Maps.—Six Thousand. 


Tue Illustrations and Maps are carefully and beautifully executed, and extend over 
a vast range of topics of the greatest practical value. 

THE MAPS include Maps or ContTINENTS; Maps oF EMPIrREs AND KINGpoms; 
Maps or Repusiics anp States; Maps or IsLANpDs AND CITIES. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS include Races, Tribes, Cities, Capitols, Parks, Palaces, 
Castles, Ruins, Relics, Monuments, Statues, Coins, Great Seals, Catacombs, Tombs. 

Heraldry, Flags, Arms, Armor, Fortifications, Engines of Warfare, Frigates, Iron- 

Clads, Life-Boats, Aeronautics. 

Colleges, Universities, Libraries, Museums, Convents, Cathedrals, Temples, Asy- 
lums, Hospitals, Prisons, Theaters, Amphitheaters, Colosseum. 

PuysroLoey.—Skeleton, Brain, Heart, Lungs, Nervous System, etc. 


- =~ or eam Birds, Insects, Fishes and Shells, Reptiles, Coral, Sponge, 
astodons. 

Borany.—Trees, Fruits, Vegetables, Grasses, Plants, Flowers, Fungi. 

GroLoay.—Coal, Coal Plants, Anthracite, Mineral Deposits, Crystallography. 

METEOROLOGY, ELEctRIcITY, Liant, Heat, AstRONoMY, SOUND, Acoustics, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, AQUEDUCTS, BRIDGES. 

ENGINES, ENGINEERING, MINING, MECHANICS, HYDROMECHANICS, MANUFACTURES, 
INVENTIONS, MACHINES, TooLs, INSTRUMENTS, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, Finz ARTS, ANTIQUI- 
Tres, and NATURAL PHENOMENA, 

ALPHABETS, WRITING, MANUSCRIPTS, HIEROGLYPHICS, CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, 
Himyariric Inscriptions, etc. EranoLogicaL CHARTS. 





ENDORS 


To those having a knowledge of Tut American CycLopzp1A and its merits, endorsements, 
from any source, are of slight consequence. The following are, however, a few selections from 
the hosts of commendations from the leading men, colleges, and reviews, throughout the 


country : ~ 
7 From Rev. Dr. PORTER, President of Yale College. 
Yate CoLiece, New Haven, Conn. 

I have been accustomed to consult APPLETON’s AMERICAN CYCLOP&D1IA for many years, and 
have uniformly been satisfied with the information which I have found it to contain. 

The changes and additions in the last edition add greatly to its value and I can confidently 
recommend it as an excellent work. 

From GEORGE BANCROFT, the Historian, Washington, D. C. 

I find ApPLETON’s AMERICAN CYCLOP2ADIA a most convenient, comprehensive, and trust- 
worthy book of reference. It treats the greatest variety of subjects and always with candor, 
and is singularly rich in all that relates to America. Its scientific articles hit the happy medium 

stween too little technicality and too much of it. The best authorities of England and the 
Continent of Europe, especially France and Germany, have manifestly been consulted with un- 
ceasing industry. 
From Rev. Dr. TUTTLE, President of Wabash CoHege. 

There are three purchases, if asked, I would advise every American family to make—an 
English Bible, a good newspaper, and THE AMERICAN CycLoPpz£pD1IA. Of course,I refer to the 
moral and mental wants of the family, and do not mean to assert the pecuniary ability of all. 
That is a matter for each one to determine for himself. This new work is now at my right 
hand. If the old work was great, this in some respects is greater. The richest scholarship 
and half a million capital have been lavished on it. There is hardly a prominent name in 
ancient or modern history that is not found here. The farmer finds his business described, with 
the various stocks of cattle, sheep, bogs, and horses; the chemist, the architect, the painter, 
the iron-maker, the geologist finds each what he wants on the “ much-fn-little ”’ plan. 


From GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Editor of ‘* Harper’s Weekly.’ 


ApPLeTon’s CYCLOP&DI4 is vaquestionably the best popular manual of general reference | who with it alone has an extensive and reliable 


for an American. 


EMENTS. 


From Rev. JAMES STRONG, D. D., Editor of the *‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature.’’ 

The first edition of THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA was & very convenient work, and more 
complete for American readers than any other ; but this greatly surpassesit. The articles have 
all been rewritten, and then subjected tothe most rigorous criticism, the effect of which is 
shown in their clearness, comprehension, and condensation of statement. 

The vocabulary is particularly rich in American biography, popular science, and all those 
subjects that are most interesting to the mass of readers. he style is simple, transparent, and | 
chaste and the information is all of the most practical character 

We fully concur in Rev. Dr. Strong’s commendation of APPLETON’S AMERIOAN CYCLOPADIA. 

Epwarp Brieat, D. D., Hditor of the New York Rraminer. 
DanieEL Curry, D. D., Réitor of the New York Christian Advocate, 
8. I. Prag, D. D., Editor oft New York Observer, 
HEnry M. Fiexp, D. D., of the New York Hvangelist. 
From Rev. Dr. BACON, of New Haven. 
No. 1 West Divinity Haty, YALE CoLiecs. 

I value very highly APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. The method and the literary and 
scientific execution of this truly American work are such as to make it the best book of refer- 
ence, for general use, that I am acquainted with. The scientific articles represent science not 
as it was fifteen years ago, but as it is to-day; the historical articles give us what these later 
years have added to the world’s history—to the ancient by explorations and excavations, as well 
as to the modern by the progress of events. What is important tome, in my use of such a 
repository, I find in these volumes not editorial opinions, but facts ; not arguments, but estab- 
lished results ; not controversy nor commentary, but information. 


From Rev. Dr. POTTER, President of Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 


APPLETON’s CYCLOPADIA is certainly a work of oe merit, even among its own class, 
It is without a peer for the wants of the American scholar. It is the boon of the poor scholar, 


I cordially concur in the above. Horatio Potter, Bishop of New York. 
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